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reliance upon metaphors and analogies. Latent dualistic 
implications of these analogies. In every case the 
diminution of the emanation due to no logical necessity 
inherent in the source or process, but to the agency of 
an external principle. Without such a principle, the 
inferiority of the generated to the generator, ¢.g. of the 
Universe to the One, inexplicable. Perfection unimpeded 
incapable of producing anything less perfect than itself. 
General reassertion of ethical dualism. Impossibility of 
finding the origin of Evil in the Good. Necessity of 
positing a principle other than the Good to account for 
the presence of Evil in the universe 

Résumé of the book. Conclusion 
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INTRODUCTION 


_ Arrempts to give a definition of Evil are proved by 
history to have little bearing upon the problem which 
4 Evil presents. Philosophers have found it sufficient 
_ to take the fact that there is Evil at its face value, 
a and that value in all the looseness of its extension. 
_ They have not worried over our varying uses of the 
}_ word, and the apparent lack of external connection 
between the facts to which it is applied. They 
_ have not found it necessary for their purpose either 
to distinguish between sin, imperfection, suffering, 
disappointment, failure, or to exhibit the bond 
of union between them. Crime and colic seem 
_ irrelevant regarded as facts, yet both instantaneously 
j agree in being evil, and may be treated without 
} further inquiry as presenting aspects of the same 
problem. In short, the problem of Evil has little 
} or no interest in the classification of phenomena and 
the analysis of their common value. Its interest lies 
‘rather in estimating the metaphysical position and 
significance of such a value in reality, and pays little 


: heed to the apparent heterogeneity of the facts that » 
a 1 B 
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possess it. Definitions of a sort we shall find, to be 
sure, in plenty, but their intention is not so much 
to describe the evil phenomena as to explain them. 
We may then, I think, decline with justice to 
be drawn into any discussion of what the peculiar 
quality of an evil fact is. But at the same time it 
will be convenient for the better handling of the 7 
subject to distinguish roughly between certain of 7% 
the more salient differences that separate one class 
of evil phenomena from another. 'To this end I have 
adopted the well-known partition of Evil into three 
kinds—metaphysical, physical, and moral, a division 
classic since the time of Leibnitz. A fourth division 
might also be added to include the question of the 
discrepancy between reward and merit, which always 
proves so fundamental and insistent an aspect of 
~our problem. I may, however, have departed some- 
what from Leibnitz’s understanding of the terms in 
my use of them. The expression “metaphysical evil” 
I have employed to express that a priori dissatis- 
faction with the mere fact of the finite, quite apart 
from any a posteriori valuation of it, which is 
characteristic of so much mystic thought. The 
world from this point of view is evil for no other 
reason than that it is a world; the individual 
imperfect because he is himself and not another, one — 
fact among many and not the only fact. Perfection 
can be attained only by transcending all finite and 
particular experience, both the manifold of sense 
and the manifold of discursive thought, and in 
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one’s self wholly becoming the one whole ineffable 
Reality. So-called finite goods and perfections are — 
illusions, preferable only to finite evils because by 
pursuit of them one sooner escapes from them. ‘The 
mere existence of the universe, then, is sufficient to 
damn it. The world, inasmuch as it exists, is already 
evil, and of this metaphysical evil physical and 
moral evil are natural symptoms. 

“Physical evil” I have used to express the fact 
that there is suffering in the world. ‘The universe 
does not all pull together. One part in its behaviour 
conflicts with another. There is constant struggle 
between the different forms of existence, involving 
mutilation and destruction of one part by another. 
In this fact of conflict and destruction there is, of 
course, no intrinsic evil. Each occurrence in the 
flux has its sufficient reason, is perfectly natural, 
and therefore “naturally” perfect. But in the case 
of living and sentient beings, the cosmic friction 
stunts organic development and inflicts pain. ‘Thus, 
to set aside for the moment the other animals, man 
finds his environment recalcitrant to his purpose, 
his will thwarted by a thousand stubborn physical 
facts. His existence and happiness are in continual 
jeopardy. He is subject to disease and calamity 
and untimely death; in a word, to ill-treatment at 
the hands of Nature, against which his shrewdest 
measures, defensive and offensive, are as yet unable 








to protect him. 
As physical evil means thie conflict of human 
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interest with natural processes, so the term “ moral 
evil” has been used to express the conflict of one 
human interest with another. It will be noted at 
once that I have thus covered by the term much 
more than the mere phenomenon of sin, expressing 
by it, indeed, the whole complex human situation of 
which sin is but a symptom. For sin, I take it, 
means, broadly defined, the performance of an act 
which we know at the time to be wrong. It is the 
failure to conform to an ideal to which we know we 
ought to conform. I have no intention here of 
entering upon a discussion of what we mean by 
“wrong” or by “ ought,” nor yet to touch upon the 
idea of free will and moral responsibility suggested 
by the term “sin.” 
these ideas, the distinctions between “right” and 
“ wrong” and “ought” and “is,” and the conscious- 
ness of a choice between good and evil, all point to 
a condition of human life in which the real root 
of sin and the foundation of all moral evil are to 
be found. 

This condition is primarily exemplified in the 
case of any single human will detached for purpose 
of analysis from its social relation. Supposing that 
there were only one man in the world, he would still 
find himself confronted with a situation which might 
almost be described as ethical. He would find 
himself so constituted that it would be impossible 
for him to develop all his interests and gratify all 
his desires. His will would be to some extent self- 


I would merely point out that 
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es contradictory and in need of systematization. He - 
' would have to choose among a variety of possible 
purposes and satisfactions. To attain one good he 
_ would be obliged to renounce another. He would 
- be what he is, in a word, only by the sacrifice of 





4 the many other rich and living selves he might have 
| been. 
i _ If now we restore him to his social environment, 
1 the situation becomes more complex and more un- 
satisfactory. Not only is his will not at one with 
itself, but: it also conflicts to some degree with the 
wills of his fellows. His self-expression interferes 
|} with that of his neighbour. Good clashes with 
: good, ideal with ideal. And the outer conformity 
i of his purpose with the general social purpose in- 
' volves sacrifice and renunciation of possible goods 
| to a far greater extent than does its inner con- 
4 sistency with itself. ; 
# This, then, is the moral problem—first, to pro- 
} portion the interests of any one individual in order 
a that they may group themselves in self-consistent 
4 unity, and secondly, so to proportion them that 
} this unity may express a purpose accordant with 
| the conceived ideal harmony of all wills. It is in 
j the deliberate shirking of the solution that our 
} faults consist, in the failure to hit upon it that 
4 those imperfections lie which are misfortunes rather 
| in our moral relations. | 
_ But the morally evil character of our world rests 
ultimately not upon our faulty handling of the 
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problem, nor upon the difficulty of satisfactorily 
solving it, but upon the fact that it exists at all. 
For however satisfactory a solution of it we may 
appear to have attained, and however harmonious 
a society be the result, they have been attained only 
at great cost. The moral victory is won only by 
a pitiful carnage of possible and a priori innocent 
satisfactions. ‘The irony of the ethical situation 
lies in the fact that each sin refrained from, as each 
sin committed, means the loss of a real good. A 
possible satisfaction has been foregone. 'The moral is 
really no less “ red in tooth and claw ” than the natural 
world. It is as wanton in its suppression of values 
as is the physical order in its destruction of facts. - 

Could we believe that the rejected goods were 
only counterfeit, could we believe that” the selves 
to which we must die were not worth living for, 
optimism would not be so difficult. But we cannot. 
Vistas of rich and happy experience, as real and 
possible as the good we follow, open out before us — 
every day; and from them the limitations of our 
natures alone force us to turn away. 

The fulfilment of our final, circumscribed purpose 
cannot alter the fact that other purposes have been 
lost in the attainment, or discount the “might have 
beens,” any more than the happy issue of the meta- 

physical world-process can conceal, though it may 


atone for, the immense waste of good by which the ~ | 


successful dénouement has been brought to pass. We 
may rise upon the stepping-stones of our dead selves — 
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i to higher things, but those selves are none the less 
[ dead, and with them have been for ever eliminated 
& from the universe capacities of full and satisfying 
| life, for the loss of which Reality is, absolutely speak- 
| ing, so much the poorer. In short, more interests 
| exist than can co-exist in harmony, there is a greater 
| potentiality of good than can be actualized. | 

| It is here, and in the consequent struggle between 
interests and goods, that the real secret of Evil lies. 
The fact that we are so cramped in the pursuit of the 
good both by the inner constitution of our nature and 
the outer conditions of our life that we must choose 
and forgo, renouncing vast fields of experience in 
order that others may be developed, marks more 
profoundly the existence of moral imperfection than 
do the sin and suffering which result therefrom. It 
is worse from the point of view of the problem of 
Evil that there should be some things which we 
ought not to do, than that we should do them. 

I do not mean by this to advocate pessimism or 
} to apologize for sin. The moral obligation is im- 
perative if human happiness is to be attained. 
Virtue is a sine qua non of the realization of the 
sovereign Good. And the sacrifices it necessitates 
do not in point of fact wholly impoverish our 
nature. We can sufficiently develop enough 
| interests, sufficiently fulfil enough purposes, suffi- 
ciently actualize enough possibilities of good to 
realize a full and happy life, harmonious with the 
ra social ideal. Physiologically, moreover, the fact 
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of life would seem to justify its own existence. 
Even the poorest and most repressed lives yield 
enough happiness to make them, if not positively 
valuable, at least tolerable, and thus to secure their 
own continuance. 

Nor, I think, are we forced to so great a measure 
of theoretic pessimism as might at first seem pressed 
upon us. A facile and unmitigated optimism is 
indeed scarcely tenable. In practice we have either 
to whitewash the truth to keep it sweet and clean, or 
to hush it up. Only when many of its features have 
been veiled and painted is its face the face of God 
for us. So, too, in philosophic theory it is a 
Procrustean system that fits the true to the measure 
of the beautiful and the good, or the morally desir- 
able to the measure of the real. For it is hard 
to see how, if untortured, the yearning after the 
Beatific Vision can find its satisfaction in any vision of 
the totality of existence, even though it be seen under 
all the grandeur of “the aspect of eternity.” That 
features of the world have been found evil and ugly 
is part and parcel of the eternal truth about the 
world. The fact is not irrational. It is neither 
contradictory nor inexplicable. It takes its place 
along with other facts in the causal nexus. But it 
conclusively thwarts, as it seems to me, the effort to 
find in Reality, absolutely considered, an object in 
which the demands for aesthetic and moral as well 
as for logical and “natural” perfection shall find 


their satisfaction and their peace. Otherwise, indeed, 
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[ the fact must knock logic as well as morals on the 
| head. For it satisfies no sense save that of humour 
to proclaim it to be part of the beauty of the world 
that we find it ugly, part of its goodness that we 
find it evil. 

The truth, however, that the totality of existence 
is imperfect, need only slightly, if at all, mar what 
I will call, in contradistinction to the absolute, the 
ultimate goodness of the world. This point is 
perhaps best raised and brought home in the form 
_ in which it has engaged the attention of theology. 
1 The redeemed, perfected soul in Paradise must be 
| absolutely happy. Otherwise it would not be in 
Paradise, but in Purgatory. Other exigencies of 
a the doctrine of immortality, however, demand that 


i at the same time the soul should remember its 


| earthly and imperfect past. But must this not 


a involve a contradiction? Will not the soul’s bliss 


} in the Beatific Vision be necessarily alloyed by this 
| _ knowledge ? 

} he Church answers this question by appealing 
} to the cleansing power of the divine grace. The 


ij sense of the divine forgiveness wipes out the sense 


1 of sin. Knowledge of the past remains, to be sure ; 
: knowledge, if you will, that the past has been sinful, 
4 but sorrow and repentance have disappeared in the 
} feeling that the past has been atoned for and 
) pardoned in God’s eyes, and that the soul is now 


, pure and at one with the divine will. As Folco 





q tells Dante : 
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Non pero qui si pente, ma si ride, 
Non della colpa, ch’ a mente non torna, 
Ma del valore ch’ ordino e provide.! 


It may be, of course, that this view in ultimate | 
analysis is untenable, and that it is unthinkable that 
memory of past evil should not to some degree chill 
delight in present good. In that case, unless with 
the mystics we frankly abandon the satisfaction of 
the scientific interest as a factor in happiness, the 
world is not only absolutely imperfect but ultimately 
imperfect as well. Still our interests as they stand 
display characteristics which tend to justify the 
theological contention in some measure at least, and 
to suggest that the :clouding of perfection by the 
inclusion within it of memory or knowledge of im- 
perfection would be almost negligible. 

Take, in the first place, the moral and aesthetic 
aspirations—the demands of our nature for a 
righteous and beautiful world. These are interests 
whose direct dealings are with the present. It is 
their aim to find or to create immediate experience 
of a quality in which they can rest content. That 
experience once attained, the process by which it 
has been reached no longer matters to them. Their 
only concern is with the fruition of value, and 
the value is independent of the character of the 
soil in which it has been grown. Our aspiration 
for beauty, for instance, would be satisfied were the 
world suddenly to turn beautiful. Our eye would 

1 Paradiso, ix. 103-105. 
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not be pained by the knowledge that heretofore 
there had been ugliness in existence. So, too, in the 
course of moral progress, the failing that has been 





_ overcome becomes unimportant, as far as the estima- 
tion of present value is concerned. We judge of a 
man’s worth by what he is here and now, not by 
what he has been. The fact that he has fought and 
conquered is enough. And in the inner experience of 
the struggling individual, whether he represent it 
to himself in religious or in merely ethical terms, 
_ the theological contention is amply justified. The 
_ sense of having made good wipes away the stain of 
having been evil. The sin repented of and the weak- 
ness overcome no longer detract from our self-respect. 
In the sight of the moral ideal they are forgiven 
and obliterated. Though they were as scarlet they 
are washed white as snow. It is not merely that 
| x they are whitewashed, but that, as far as the re- 
, generate experience is concerned, they are removed. 
Under the aspect of eternity, indeed, they still 
exist, and must be reckoned as part of the truth 
- about the world, but in estimating the ultimate 
1 value of the world, or the value of the world at any 
od one moment sub specie boni, they have no being. 
} The waters of Eunoé—forgetfulness of evil and 
i, remembrance of good only—of which Dante tells 
us, do not run on the summit of Purgatory alone, 
| their streams overflow to sweeten and refresh the 
: daily life of every human soul. 

At the basis of this moral and religious experi- 
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ence perhaps lies the psychological commonplace 
that recollection of past evil is often not itself an 
evil thing. Forsan et haec, we may murmur of 
much that at the moment appears intolerable. 
There is some kindly alchemy of our nature which 
distils most of our memories nearly clear of sadness. 
When we recall past suffering, we recall, as a rule, 
merely the fact that we have suffered, not what we 
have suffered. ‘The pain of illness, the grief at loss 
have faded. And even if the fact still rings with 
value the resonance is deadened and remote. ; | 

I would suggest, too, in passing, that the same 
psychological commonplace may account for our 
ability to oppose a “scientific” interest in things to 
our moral and aesthetic attitudes towards them, to view 
the world dispassionately without regard to the reac- 
tion their immediate presence tends to provoke, and to 
think them rational at the same time that we feel them 
to be evil. Had memory not this happy character- 
istic, were the past as vibrant with immediate value 
as the present, one might well question whether the 
principle of sufficient reason could ever have rid 
itself of moral and aesthetic predispositions. Only 
from the “immortal calm” of a past on which all 
the storms of value have subsided, could we perhaps 
get some hint of the true nature of those silent 
currents which bear all the toss and tempest of the 
present, on their surface. However that may be, 


our interest in the past is almost entirely historical 7 


and scientific. And the scientific interest in knowing 
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_ the truth finds, as the wise Parmenides found, nothing 
_ evil and nothing base, and does not despise what 
- according to the standards of morals and aesthetics 
are the meanest things. 

| Considerations such as these—the absorption of 
- the moral and aesthetic interests in immediate 
: experience and that happy heedlessness of the past 
} if only the present be good, the self-expurgation of 





memory, and the indifference of the scientific interest 
_ in knowing the truth to the moral values and bear- 
t ings of things—would seem to justify, to some extent 
at least, an optimistic outlook as to the perfectibility 
i" of the world. Whether on other grounds the vision 
_ of perfection may not have to be regarded as an 
ideal limit continually approached but never attained, 
- isa point which it does not fall within our province 
_ to discuss. Indeed we have already strayed too 
} far from our subject. ; | 

. To return, however, from our digression: we 
) have, after dealing with moral evil, to give our 
} attention to a phenomenon in which moral and 
| physical evil are brought into direct relation with 
} one another—I mean the apparent injustice with 
‘a which Nature apportions reward to merit. Of 
| all the questions connected with our problem, 
| this perhaps is the most urgent. If physical evil 
1, always followed upon wrong- doing, the entire 
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still challenge us. But unfortunately for theology 
and philosophy there is apparently no such causal 
connection. The innocent are often the most 
roughly, the guilty the most tenderly handled by ~ 
Nature. The best that can be said of her in this 7 
respect is that she is impartial in her dealings, and — | 
apparently indifferent to moral considerations— 
unmoral, though not immoral. 

Such are the main aspects into which the 
problem of Evil may be resolved for purposes of 
discussion. ‘They are sufficient to show how im- 


portant and intimate the question is to all reflective 7 


thought. Yet one may perhaps ask at this 
point, “ Where is the problem?” How is it that 


these facts that we have been discussing constitute 
a problem in any wise different or separate from the — | 


problem presented by the existence of any facts at 
all? Why should we metaphysically worry over 
the Evil that there is in the world? Why should 
we expect the world to be other than it is? 

In truth, the problem of Evil viewed from one | 
point of view is thoroughly sophisticated, and pre- © 
supposes not only an articulate feeling for, and a_ | 
reasoned discontent with, the faultiness of our 
world as we find it, but also much theological 
and ethical meditation, and a clear vision of the 
ideal. Perfection must have been begotten by the 
will, and conceived by the imagination, before our — 
perpetual miscarriage can mean more than dumb 
physical suffering, and attain cosmic and meta-— 
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g physical significance. We must explicitly desire our 
| world to be better before we wonder why of itself 
} itis not so. 





Yet at the same time the problem may also be 
regarded as among the oldest—perhaps, indeed, the 
foundation of all the questionings which haunt the 
human mind. It is the evil aspects of life which 
are the first to challenge the resources of our 
nature. Life we take for granted and accept the 
provision Nature has made for it with little comment 
or thanks. The satisfactory calls for no explanation. 
Like the gold piece, it is received at its face value 
everywhere, with no scrutiny of the date and place 
of its issue, and no demand for the promise of future 
redemption. Indeed, speculation. itself is in a sense 
a mark of imperfection. However wide of the 
mark it may fly in the end, it is aimed in the 
} beginning with practical intent. Primarily we do 
not live in order to reason, but we have to reason 
} in order to live. The exercise of reason, it is true, 
4 like that of any. other healthy function, is in part 
} its own reward; but its explanation in point of 
origin and, to a large extent, of purpose, is to be 
found in the life and well-being it helps to attain 
and sustain. Reason is as much a tool as hand 
or tooth or claw, and more; and its function of 
_ collation, comparison, subsumption, and inference, 
, is our most efficient means of adaptation and self- 
” preservation. By its help we are building out of 
| chaotic experience an orderly world such as may 
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be a secure and commodious dwelling for ourselves 
and a fitting habitation for our ideals. Hehe 
qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas. For such know- 
ledge enables him the more surely and easily to 
foresee, to prepare for, and to direct the future to 
good purpose. 

- In science the practical nature. of speculation is 
readily seen. Science frankly confesses that her 
effort to understand and formulate the world is 
originally inspired by a solicitude for our safety 
and happiness. Her interest may have grown, 
indeed, to include investigation for its own sake, 
but the direction of that interest is still in the 
main practical and productive of practical results. 
And the popular denunciation of philosophy as 
useless has for argument not that her ideal is 
worthless, but that it cannot be attained. ‘There 
is no one, I think, who would not admit the 
advantage of knowing absolute truth if we could. 
The objection is that we cannot. 

If, then, speculation be essentially practical, 
evolved like any other function by the exigencies 
of the occasion for the sake of coping with them, 
its operation would cease to be important as 
soon as perfect and permanent adjustment of the 
organism to its environment was secured. For a 
perfect world we should require no justifications. 
It would be irrelevant’ and superfluous to seek 
behind or beyond its existence for its explanation. 
The well in which its truth dwelt would be so 
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| transparent that one need look no further than 

} the surface to see the bottom. From moment to | 
| moment the mere fact of its existence and the per- 
fection of its appearance could completely absorb 
} all thought and pacify all thinking. 

} But where Nature fails or foils us we are startled. 
Our instincts are-found to be inadequate in their 
} guidance and adjustment. The fact of life cannot be 
taken for granted, or its provisions for happiness 
accepted as a birthright. Consciousness, instead of 
j/ coming into that estate of joyous contemplation and 
} free and harmonious activity to which it feels itself 
} the heir, is obliged to make a living. It must stand 
j over instinct ; it must direct, stimulate, and restrain 
} activity. It is this aspect of its life that provokes 
| it to discursive and speculative thought. It is the 
I evil facts that set it its first problem and of which it 
}) first seeks the causes, if by knowledge thereof it may 
provide against them in the future. The crudest of 
} fetish and devil worship is in its way an answer to 
} our problem. For the assumption of unfriendly 
Hf beings at work in Nature is an induction from, and an 
i explanation of, the facts which are problematic. And, 
| finally, as its grasp of its immediate facts becomes 
I wider and more and more complicated with other 
} ranges of experience, and as its vision of their signifi- 


) world-order grows more clear, this speculation to which 
}) the existence of Evil gives rise, not only formulates 


s own problems more adequately and offers to 
C 


% 
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them more profound solutions, but raises as well © 
other problems of science and philosophy. 

It is with these more profound solutions, naturally, — 
that philosophy is most concerned and we shall have 
most todo. Generally the problem is directly raised 
in connection with the problem of the existence of 
God; always after the first animistic explanation of 
the world has been outgrown, it bears some latent 
reference thereto. The conclusion, it is true, to — 
which a study of it may force us, may be an — 
atheistic interpretation of the world; but we can 
never reach that conclusion wholly innocent of some i 
consideration of the possibility of the existence of a 
deity. - 

Indeed, the problem of Evil in its most popular 
significance, and in that with which we have to deal 7 
with it in Plotinus, is the problem of reconciling 
the hypothesis of a good and beneficent deity with 
existence of an apparently evil and imperfect world. 
Or, since omnipotence is commonly regarded as a — 
necessary attribute of divinity, it asks how God ~ 
can be at. once omnipotent and entirely good. 
For, given the conjunction of the premises in~ 
question, we are entitled a priori to infer a perfect | 
world in which there is no appearance of evil what- 7 
soever. But the apparent result is quite other than 
the logical conclusion to be drawn from the premises. | 
The world which we find, far from being the blame-_ 
less order we should expect, is a world in which there ~ 
is every appearance of evil and imperfection. ' How 
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a then does all-powerful beneficence tolerate, much 
I less create it? Create, I say, because goodness un- 
, opposed, as the assertion of its omnipotence implies, 
1 could bring into being no other than a_ perfect 
1 universe, if it is to be true to itself and to our 
| definition of it; tolerate, because the divine benefi- 
} cence must imply at the very least a dissatisfaction 
} with what is, as profound, and a desire for what 
| i ought to be, as keen, as our own, while its omnipo- 
} tence signifies the non-existence for it of those 
| limitations in power which alone seem to hinder us 
a from realizing our ideal of a happy and _ perfect 
§ order. Confronted, then, with the discrepancy 
} between the conclusion to which our premises en- 
} title us, and that to which the facts force us, we 
# return to examine and question the premises. Have 
1 we been right in assuming them, and, if so, how 
, are we to explain the apparent illogicality of the 
, conclusion ? 

: From this return one of four possible trains 
a of thought may result. We may reaffirm the 
: validity of the premises, and seek to reconcile the 
, apparent contradiction between what should be their’ 
i logical conclusion and what appears to be their 
: actual outcome. This method of dealing with the 
1 problem has been popular since the rise of Christi- 
} " anity. The religious consciousness has always tended 
ih _ to unite, and has indeed been justified in uniting to 
ie a certain extent the natural and moral attributes of 
God ‘as world-power and world-ideal.. Both the 
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conception. of the efficient and that of the final 
relation of God to the universe have sufficient 
reason in the history of speculation, and these 
natural tendencies Christianity has reinforced, raising 
both ideas to the absolute degree, and declaring 
the Godhead to be absolute goodness and absolute 
power. 

The reconciliation of the two attributes, or what 
amounts in this case to the same thing, of the good- 
ness of God with the imperfection of the world, may 7 
be attempted in two ways. We may, on the one 
hand, adopt the Christian doctrine of free will and 
an original fall. God, we may say, out of the ~ 






plenitude of goodness and power creatéd a perfect ~ 
world and perfect man. First the angels and then — | 
man sinned of their own free will, and through no | 
fault of their Creator, and by their sin brought Evil 7 
into the world. The logical conclusion from the 7 
premises, and the actual outcome would have coin- 7 
cided, had it not been for the pride of Lucifer and — | 
the disobedience of Adam. And by the process of | 
redemption the world as it is is in part being slowly 7 
but surely restored to the status of the world as it 
ought to be, and as it wholly would have been had the 
fall not occurred ; till in the end, when the correc- 
tive and redemptive work has been accomplished, 
as much of the world as has not been altogether lost | 
shall regain perfection. | 
"On the other hand, we may deny that there is 7 
any real discrepancy between the logical and the 
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actual conclusion. The discrepancy is_ illusory. 
Evil has no real existence qua evil. It is but an 
appearance, a partial aspect, an erroneous opinion, 
a finite point of view. The existence of this illusion 
we may leave unexplained as in many mystic systems ; 
or we may attempt to deduce it from Reality, and 
give it positive foothold in Reality as a misunderstood 
_ fragment thereof, considering it either as a means 
a towards perfection justified and transfigured by the 
end, or as an integral and contributive factor in 
perfection itself. We may “reckon that the suffer- 
ings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory which shall be revealed 
to us,” or may regard them as something for which 
the totality of experience is absolutely the richer 
and better. Evil exists that God may triumph over 
and transcend it in an act of victory in which his 


I perfection consists; the opposition of good and. 


} evil, that God may have the supreme happiness of 


: : identifying them in a higher unity. In a word, Evil 


} is in reality transubstantiated. 


_ The two other ways of dealing with our problem | 
begin by asserting the failure of the derivative 
_ and transmutatory methods, and the impossibility 
} of forcing the facts of the case into conformity 


} with the conclusion which logically follows if both 





} premises be true. Both premises, then, cannot be 
if true. God cannot be both all-good and all-powerful. 
, : We must choose between the attributes. 

_ The choice of the latter alternative lies, roughly 
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speaking, at the bottom of all so-called naturalistic ; 

cosmologies. They maintain the entire relativity — 
of all moral distinctions to the human point of — 
view, and their irrelevance to a Reality which they 
conceive as unmoral, and as equally expressed in 
good and evil alike. All thought of the world as 


a moral order is excluded as incompatible with the 








high indifference of that energy, or system, or sub- | 
stance, which underlies phenomena, and to whose ~ 
proper perfection their moral character makes no ~ 
difference ; a power in whose sight, if it be possessed 





of it, all things and events are sub. specie aeterni- 














tatis equally necessary, equally important, equally 
significant. In maintaining this indifference of the 
true nature of things to the judgments of value 
we pass upon them, and the independence of its 
perfection of their moral character and worth, all 
“naturalistic” systems are agreed, however miuch 
they may differ in conceiving its ultimate structure. 
Of this view in modern times Spinoza is a noble 
example, though it is shared and set forth by all 
mechanico-materialistic theories. In ancient phil- 
osophy it is most systematically and splendidly 
formulated by the Epicureans. 

In the second place, we may stand by the idea 
that the universe is a moral order, morally governed 
and directed according to the purpose of a beneficent 
deity, and reconcile our faith with the facts of the 
case by supposing him not to bé omnipotent. ‘The 
divine beneficence, we may say, and its government 
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ia of the world for the best meet with real obstacles 
| which limit their efficiency, and in part vitiate the 
f character of the cosmic order. ‘hese limitations to 
the power of God may be conceived in a number of 
' ways. The situation is perhaps most often con- 
4 ceived as a dualism of God and Matter or of God 
a andthe Devil. To God is opposed an inert and 
A intractable, yet co-eternal substance, or an actively 
malignant principle of evil, or a conjunction of both, 
| to whose lack of compliance to a divine creative act, 
| or positive thwarting of the divine design, the im- 
perfection of the world is to be attributed. 
But other ways of conceiving this limitation are 
also possible. Some thinkers, for example, have sug- 
| : gested an absolute element of chance in the world 
| with which the divine foresight is unable to cope 
. successfully and the divine power unable to control. 
| . Or again, we might suppose God to be confronted 
| with wills, uncreated and independent, rebellious to 
a his purpose, and discordant with one another. In 
such acase Evil would be symptomatic of a real discord 
| % between the different parts of the universe, and the 
/ world-process might be conceived as God’s attempt 
| to reduce these warring elements to peace with one 
' another and with himself. Or one might retain 
a the moral significance of the world-process while 
§ dispensing with the notion of a God, or of any 
| q one supreme directing agent. Reality might be 
_ thought of as a discordant and, therefore, imperfect 
collection of eternal individuals, of whose lives we 








ourselves represented moments or stages, and cosmic | 
evolution as a possible progress on their part towards — 
a final state of mutual adaptation in a sort of | 
commonwealth of perfected and deified spirits, the _ 
attainment of which might be entirely a matter of 
their free will and effort. | 
Finally, we might reject every proposed method 4 | 
and take refuge in agnosticism, if indeed it is any — 
solution of a problem to declare it insoluble; or 
deny both premises and reject not only the idea of | 
a moral order in the world; but of a natural order 
as well, declaring the whole to be in reality chaotic 
and meaningless, and experience mere delirium. But 
for such a point of view there could be*no problem 
of Evil, since a wholly irrational universe, if it could 
exist, would present no problems of any sort. 
Such are the general types of solution which 
a study of the problem may suggest. I do not 
mean, however, that they are alternatives, and that 
_ philosophers may be labelled according as they hold 
one or the other. There is, it is true, a leading 
motive dominant in every philosophic treatment of ~ 
the subject, but there is also (among the Greek — 
thinkers) a use of other possible answers as sub- 
, Sidiary themes, generous to the point of discord. 
This is especially true of Plotinus. His main theme — | 
is, I venture to think, original, but it is interwoven 
with, and to some degree founded upon, reminiscences 
of almost every solution of the problem of Evil pro- 
posed by ancient philosophy. 
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~ It will be well to review briefly these reminis- 
' cences, and to trace in outline the development of 
_ the problem in ancient thought. It is fair, I think; 
_ to say that the problem of Evil does not appear as 
_ a definitely conceived philosophic problem before 
the time of Plato, even if it does so then. For 
a Plato and Aristotle it is certainly not an interesting 
a or important problem. Neither faces it directly. 
) They merely find that in the course of solving 
Iq other and to them far more vital questions they 
| have answered it. 

| In fact, in one aspect of pre-Socratic thought we 
} find an interest in the problem far more intense 
: than that of the Platonic school, though the level 
| on which it moves is theological rather than philo- 
| sophical. Philosophy proper has little to say, but 
| what I may call the “lay” thought of the period is 
| preoccupied with the more immediate and practical 
| phases of the question. Already in’ Homer, we see 
| _ the idea of the gods as righteous beings slowly rising 
a out of an animistic conception of them as capricious, 
| irresponsible sources of good and ill alike, and with 
) this new and higher idea our problem appearing as 
) the problem of reconciling with their moralized 
i" characters the existence of evil and suffering in the 
in world. ‘There, too, we are aware of the presence 
i in germ of two great types of solution. On the 
| one hand, we note the tendency to a dualistic opposi- 
_ tion of some of the gods to others as of evil powers 
to good; on the other, the tendency to regard evil 
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as man’s doing, suffering as the wages of sin, and 
sin as man’s own fault. Of these two tendencies 
the later thought of the pre-Socratic period seems 
to be little more than a development. Where 
meditation upon “the ways of God to man” does 
not lead, as in the case of Theognis, to mere blind 
rebellion against them and rejection of the notion 
of a divine justice, it generally seeks to justify them, 
as with Pindar, Aeschylus and Sophocles, by explain- 
ing human misery as due to freely-willed human 
wrong-doing, or by combining this solution with 
the notion of a positively evil element (Matter, or 
the flesh, for instance) in the world, to whose exist- 
ence and influence sin itself is ultimately ‘due. This 


latter we find to be the thought of the religious 7 


mysteries. 

Meantime the history of the alnaouaie proper 
of the time displays, as we have said, little or no 
reflection upon our problem. ‘The prevalent atti- 
tude towards it, if attitude it can be called, is 
naturalistic, though we find a nascent dualism of 
God and Matter expressed by Pythagoras in its 
ethical, by Anaxagoras in its scientific implications ; 
and in the system of Empedocles a dualism of two 
principles contending for mastery over an inert 


world-stuff, which is curiously anticipatory of some — 


Neo-Platonic thought. But altogether, the con- 
nection of good aiid evil values with the terms of 


‘Tae 


- these oppositions seems vaguely felt ‘and more © 


vaguely expressed. 


4 
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After an interim of Scepticism represented in 
philosophy by the Sophists, and in lay thought by 
Euripides, dualism reappears in the systems of Plato 
_ and Aristotle as the dominant method of dealing 

_ with our problem. As has already been said, the 
problem itself was of but secondary interest to 
each philosopher. Plato’s treatment of it is more 
theological than philosophical, and is couched in 
figurative and mythological language. To the 
influence of the Good conceived as exerting both 
an efficient and a final causality in the world, he 
opposes another principle as the source of imper- 
fection. This principle is variously conceived in 
response now to one, now to another interest; but 
the various conceptions and appellations, such as 
*not-being,” “the other,” “the great and the 
small,” “the indeterminate,” “matter,” “ void,” 
etc., are left but vaguely related and with little 
in the way of reduction to a common denominator. 
Certain of the larger and more cosmic features of 
physical imperfection are referred directly to the 
intractability of this material principle; but those 
which bear directly upon human life, as suffering 
and misfortune, are regarded as the just results of 
moral evil. The existence of moral evil receives 
an elaborate but not altogether consistent explana- , 
tion. The notions of a primal fall, of the misuse 
of free will, of transmigrafion and immortality are 
employed, but with insufficient attention to their 
implications. In the end, however, moral evil also 
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is derived from the intractability of Matter. The 
soul herself is invaded by its influence, and finds 
within herself a dualism of rational and irrational 
parts, the one akin to the divine, the other to the 

aterial principle. By their contest she is dis- 
traught, and through the blinding of reason by the 
solicitations of passion and sense she falls into sin. 
Virtue is knowledge, vice’ ignorance. Were there 
no Matter there would be no such solicitation, no 
ignorance, and no vice. The soul would always 
know the truth and do the right. 

By Aristotle the problem was given greater pre- 


cision though not greater importance. Plato had - 


been so enamoured of the Ideal, and so preoccupied 


. with the reminiscences thereof which he found in 


the world, that the residuum of recalcitrancy and 
formlessness, though noted by his eye, did ‘not 
engage his attention. Aristotle, on the other 
hand, is essentially a man of science, preoccupied 
no more with one aspect of life than with another. 
His business is not the elucidation of the Ideal, but 
an accurate and unprejudiced description of the facts 
as he finds them. If his account of the universe 
includes an ideal element as an ultimate and con- 
trolling factor, it is not as a belief calculated to 
cheer and uphold the moral life, but primarily as 
a scientific hypothesis necessary to explain the 
motions and complete the dynamic unity of the 
world. Similarly, the existence of Evil does not 
arouse his repugnance, but his curiosity. He views 
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it dispassionately as a physician might disease, more 
| interested in its diagnosis than in its cure. And the 
problem it presents resolves itself in the last resort} 
into a question of analysing and relating to the 
| hypothesis of the Good as the final cause of the 
_ world-process, certain kinetic and dynamic aberra- 
__ tions which it is incapable of explaining. 





But his work to this end proved of great import- 
} ance so far as the history of our problem is con- 
| cerned. He did not, indeed, introduce any novel 
| factors or explanations, but he developed and 
| analysed at great length the ideas hinted at by 
.Plato. The relation of the Good to the world 
_ received at his hands a profound and clear formula- 
_ tion. The concept of Matter, both as a necessary 
substratum of a world and as necessarily an obstacle 
_ to its perfection, he considered with great care, 
‘ though, as we shall see later, not altogether 
} adequately for our purpose. These are the two 
| points of prime importance as regards our problem 
} in the Aristotelian system. 

After Aristotle the dualistic method of dealing 
with Evil disappeared for a time, and two novel 
forms of solution offered themselves: on the one 
hand the monism of the Stoics, on the other the 
| naturalism of the Epicureans. The significance, 











| 4 however, of these systems, especially of that of 
| 7 the Stoics, lies in more than their suggestion of 
ha new access to the problem. Before even the 
road pointed out by Plato and Aristotle could be 
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pursued to further advantage, it was necessary for 
speculation to pause and consider what its real — 
object and question were. It was necessary, in 
a word, for the problem of Evil to be detached 
from other metaphysical problems and gain force 
and attention as a separate philosophical question. 
In the systems of neither Plato nor Aristotle had 
(this been the case. Neither had approached it 
along what seem to us the lines of least resistance. 
To neither had occurred the direct question: How 





| 


can the Evil in the world be reconciled with the 
goodness of God? It was, however, precisely in this 
form, so familiar to us, and with all the points and 


considerations of the question in its modern shape, © 


that the problem presented itself to the Stoics. In 7 
them we find for the first time a true theodicy. 

From the Stoic pantheism followed directly the 
necessary perfection of the world, in spite of all — 
appearances in it to the contrary. God is the 
sustaining and animating soul and substance of the — 
world ; he and the world taken together as a single — 
complete system and order are one and the same © 
being, and this being is a living, intelligent, com- 


pletely self-realized organism satisfied with its own — | 
intrinsic goodness and with no end beyond it. © 
Further, the Stoics laid great stress on the argu- 7 


ment of design. All things exist for the use and 


benefit of man; man exists to contemplate the glory © 


and perfection of the world. 
By this insistence upon the jchbeiniok and | 
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| beneficence of the world-order the problems of 
: physical and moral evil were naturally raised in 
explicit and accentuated form. How reconcile 
with the existence of Evil the goodness of God, the 
_ rationality of the world-order, and the direction of 
all things to the best? If the world, for example, 
be designed to serve man’s needs, how comes it that 
it also serves them so badly, and is not merely 
insufficient but absolutely inimical to the end to 
which it has been created? If there be gods or a 
God who regard Justice, how comes it that the 
Ee world is so unjust? Such were the questions 
¢ hitherto answered, without being stated, that the 
_ Stoic put and replied to directly. 
‘ His first answer was to deny the existence of 
_ physical evil. What we call physical evil is a 
/ matter of erroneous opinion. To the wise and 
virtuous man nothing external is evil. For that 
1 alone is evil which harms one’s proper perfection, and 
- the proper perfection of man is virtue. Suffering 
: and misfortune cannot touch it, and hence are 
; matters of indifference to it. Furthermore, man by 
_ virtue of his reason shares in the point of view of 
i the whole. The events which are indifferent to 
: him as a part of the whole, will be seen by him, so 
| far as he rises to the cosmic point of view, to be 
i, necessary parts of the system of facts which compose 
| | the universe, and, as such, necessary factors towards 
_ its perfection, i.e. positively good. 
But having thus denied, the Stoic proceeds with 
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curious inconsistency to justify the existence of — 
physical evil. This he attempts in various ways. 
(Though the parts of the world taken by themselves 
are imperfect, together they form a perfect whole. 

vil is unavoidably incidental to the design of 





| 


Nature, a by-product in the generation of good. It 
is good put to a wrong use, or it is to be palliated 
because of the good end it serves. 

Moral evil, however, presented a graver problem. 
How does it happen that in a perfect universe there 
should be any who do not share in the point of 
view of the whole, and see things in their true 
‘values? This question was the more insistent, as 
the Stoics thought most men to be ‘vicious and 
were bound to admit that to all appearances they 


| flourished. 


The discrepancy between merit and reward they 
again dealt with by a denial of the facts. The 
wicked do not flourish, the good are not cast down, 
since external goods are as hollow as external 
evils. And the same inconsistency is repeated of 
justifying that the existence of which is denied. 
Misfortune is a test of character. The value of 
the good is enhanced by the price we have to pay 
for it. The misfortunes of the wicked are by 
another inconsistency explained on punitive grounds. 

But how explain the fact of sin at all? God 
cannot be responsible for it; on that point the 
Stoics were explicit. They then not unnaturally 


took refuge in the device of free will and human 
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_ responsibility, which they were at great pains to 
reconcile with their pantheistic determinism. They 


1 also called to their aid arguments already used in 


connection with physical evil. Evil is a necessary 





, by-product of virtue. Sin is turned into good in 
q the end. Finally, they invoked the interdependence 
} of contraries. Without vice there would be no 
4 virtue. By contrast with vice the value of virtue 
q is enhanced. Sin is like the villain in the play: 
if without it the spectacle would be incomplete and 
a imperfect. 

a The Stoic position was denied in toto by the 
| 9 Epicureans, who adopted a thoroughly naturalistic 
a method of dealing with the problem. Their meta- 
} physics, founded on the atomism of Democritus, 
} involved a priori a rejection of the hypotheses of 
1 final causes, design, and a moral government of the 
: world. Reality in ultimate analysis turned out to 
q be a fortuitous concourse of atoms moving in empty 
} space or the void, according not to the intelligent 
1 plan or purpose of a guiding reason, but to a law in 
1 part of mechanical causation, in part of spontaneous 
, self-determination. ‘This rejection of the teleological 
| interpretation of Nature, already implied as it was 
a by their system, the Epicureans supported precisely 
: by an appeal to the existence of Evil in the world. 
, The argument from design they attacked with 
1 especial severity. As man is a priori but one of 
the innumerable combinations incidental to the 


concourse of atoms, so the world of human interests 
D 





_ they are not just. The world is full of wickedness, | 


7 
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is an insignificant by-product of no particular im- — 
portance or relevance to the course of Nature as a 7 
whole. To the Stoic arguments drawn from the ; 
apparent adaptation of the world to human } 
purposes, they opposed the incompleteness of such ~ 
adaptation. The existence of physical evil is © 
sufficient proof that the gods are not beneficent. i 
The existence of moral evil is enough to show that i 


vice goes unpunished, virtue unrewarded. ‘The i 
hypothesis of a moral government of it is absurd 1 
on the face of it. a 

The Stoic theodicy was also attacked by the new — 
Scepticism initiated by Pyrrho and carried on by q 
Carneades in the New Academy. According to i 
the Sceptics positive knowledge of any sort was 
impossible. Good and evil were merely relative 
values, appearances of things to us, not necessarily — 
relevant to the nature of the thing in itself. We 
cannot know that there is a God, much less that he 
is wise and beneficent. But not content with resting — 
his case on epistemological considerations, the Sceptic © 
also urged against the Stoic the criticisms of the 
Epicureans, and at length involved him in the 7 
dilemma that either his Providence must be ignorant © 
of its power, or neglectful of human affairs, or in- 7 
capable of judging what is for the best. 

The Epicureans, however, they attacked with 
greater vigour. The irrationality of the Stoi c 
theology was, they held, no greater than the 
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_ absurdity of that of the Epicureans, and had the 
4 advantage of providing an emotional and religious 
_ sanction for moral conduct. Belief in a moral 
government of the world was to be provisionally 
admitted and respected because of its practical 
_ value. It was a good working theory even for the 
| agnostic. The same sceptical point of view was 
urged again by Aenesidemus and Sextus Empiricus. 

The Scepticism of the Academy plays a part in 
the history of our problem in many ways similar 
to that of the Sophists. As Sophism called all 
the thought that had preceded it to account, so 
Scepticism proceeded to eviscerate the positive 
teaching of the Stoics and Epicureans, and to assert 
once more the impossibility of knowing the true 
nature of things, and of solving any metaphysical 
_ questions, the problem of Evil among them. And 
) like its earlier analogue it too proves to be but an 
interregnum. Out of the midst of the Sophistic 
movement came Socrates, and after him Plato; the 
| former to reaffirm the practical, the latter the 
absolute and theoretic validity of knowledge, and 
thus to restore to experience a rational and moral 
i coherence, metaphysically explained and justified. In 
like manner out of the later Empiricism in which 
; Stoicism and Epicureanism were dissolved, there 
iq arises a new interest in metaphysical speculation, 
b: a new faith in its power to yield truth, a new 
} endeavour to give positive answers to the great 


| problems of philosophy. This renaissance of the 
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metaphysical spirit disclaimed for itself all originality. 
It pretended to no more than a rediscovery of anti- 
quity. It was essentially a return for inspiration to _ ; 
names of great repute, a growing interest in the 
older ways of dealing with the deep questions of 
philosophy, a reviving faith in the older solutions 
proffered. It believed itself to be regenerating and 
reinterpreting ancient, authoritative thought. ‘The 
two names which became the watchwords of the 
new movement, the two systems to which it aimed 
at giving new expression and new life, were those 
of Pythagoras and Plato. Its great prophet and 
exponent, at least so far as the cult of Plato is 
concerned, is Plotinus. 

For our problem, the interest of the early Neo- 


Pythagoreanism lies in its revival of dualism as 
a means of dealing with Evil. Like their tradi- 
tional forbears, the Neo-Pythagoreans reduced the 
heterogeneity of the universe to a basic opposition 


between Monad and Dyad, the odd and the even. 
But for them this numerical opposition became the 


nucleus of a thorough-going metaphysical dualism 7 


with which the Aristotelian and Platonic dualisms 
were amalgamated. ‘lhe Monad was _ identified 
with God, spirit, mind, the good; the Dyad with 


matter, irrationality, indeterminateness, evil. To- 7 


gether with this metaphysical dualism went a whole 
eschatological and religious system of a mystic type. 
The soul was contrasted with the body, spirit with ~ 
matter, and the whole life of the senses objectified — 
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a in the multiple and phenomenal world with a higher 
j state of ecstatic communion and union with the 
: deity. Senses, body, matter, world are essentially 
) corrupt. The spirit is of like if not of the same 
} substance with the divine. Tainted by the world, 
4 the flesh, and the dyad, she wanders from body to 
| ody. The end of the moral life is to escape from 
the sensible world and to attain communion with 
| God. ‘The necessary means are a life of strictest 
} human virtue, of ascetic self-discipline according to 
: the Pythagorean rule, and of final ecstatic tran- 
| scendence and unconsciousness of all earthly things. 

a From such a point of view physical evil was to 
Q be attributed in part to the recalcitrancy of dyadic 
- Matter, in part to human misconduct of which it is 















| the divinely ordained punishment. Sin is due to a 
| conflict of appetite and reason within the soul, with 
} which the soul is forced to take sides, and in taking 
| sides is responsible for her choice. Upon the fact 
3 of free will there is considerable insistence, though 
a “no analysis of its meaning. The wrong choice of 
| the soul, however, is ultimately referable to Matter. 
} Were there no Matter there would be no incentive 
4 to the misuse of freedom, no sin, no punishment, 
‘no suffering due to other causes, no evil of any 
‘sort. 

_ The Neo-Pythagorean, however, was not yet free 
| of the problem. To his exoteric dualism we are - 
| told that he added an esoteric monism. ‘* Accord- 


} ing to their highest teaching (dvwrdrw dédyos),” Sim- 
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plicius quotes from Eudorus, “we must say that 
the Pythagoreans hold the One to be the principle 
of all things; according to a secondary teaching 
(Sedrepos Adyos) that they hold that there are two 
principles of created things, the One and the nature 
opposed to it... .”! But of their derivation of 
the Dyad from the Monad they give no explanation, 
and thus after all their pains left the crux of the 
problem untouched. This dvwrdérw ddyos becomes 
later the theme of Plotinus’s final and most magnifi- 
cent attempt at solution. Meantime, it was ignored 
or rejected by Plutarch and Philo Judaeus,? who 
developed the dualism of the Seirepos Adyos. 7 

The theodicy of Plutarch starts with the assump- — 
tion that God is good and author only of the good 4 
in the world. God is both the efficient and the q 
final cause of all things. He is the end toward 
which all things strive; but he is also an over- 7 
ruling and beneficent providence directing all things — | 
to the best. Whence, then, Evil ? | 

The Stoic suggestion that apparent evil may be | 
resolved into real good he rejects in toto. He finds © 
not only irrational, but morally repugnant, any % 
attempt to make the perfect responsible for the im- 
perfect. Indeed, he devotes the whole six chapters — 
of one treatise, and eight chapters of another, to a 
very able exposé and refutation of the Stoic theodicy. — 


' Simplicius, Phys. 181. -13. Cf. Diogenes, viii. 24. 
2 Cf., however, Vacherot, Histoire de l Ecole d’ Alexandrie, — 
vol. i. pp. 151-152, who finds also in Philo some anticipations 
of the Plotinian doctrine of emanation. } 
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Evil, in fine, is as real as good, and its presence in 
the world can only be reconciled with the goodness 
of God by supposing it to be due to the opposition 
of another principle—Matter. But the concept of 
Matter as it had been left by Aristotle involves 
certain difficulties to which we shall later have 
occasion to recur, and Plutarch finds himself obliged, 
not only to modify the Aristotelian teaching, but 
also to introduce a third element, a positive and 
‘malignant principle of Evil whose influence shall 
account for the otherwise unaccountable opposition 
of Matter to the Divine Will. 

Physical evil is attributable in part immediately 
to the presence of the malignant principle, in part 
to be explained as the punishment of sin. In the 
explanation of sin we come upon the familiar opposi- 
tion of soul to body, and within the soul of reason 
to the irrational appetites. We are virtuous as 
long as reason dominates. Sin is the usurpation of 
the will by the irrational. The will, however, is 
free. It is to blame for its evil choice. ‘The ap- 
parent discrepancy between reward and merit is 
accounted for on the hypothesis of transmigration. 
We are reaping in this life the fruit of past exist- 
ences. ‘The difficulty involved in the earlier Neo- 
Pythagorean doctrine of giving any reason for the 
lapse of the soul from an original state of perfec- 
tion is avoided by the doctrine that the soul is 
at first, if not at the last, of a mixed and imperfect 


" nature. 
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In Qhilo we find a more extreme dualism and 
mysticism. His God is superintelligible and beyond 





all predicates. All that we can comprehend concern- 





ing him is that he exists, but beyond his existence we : 
can know nothing of him. Communion, or rather 


wees & 


union, with him is only to be attained by some super- 
rational faculty of experience. Yet in such union 
only is the true perfection of the soul attained. The 
natural complement of this mystic insistence upon 
the ineffability of God and the sovereign Good, isa 
keen sense of metaphysical evil. There is only one 
perfection and that is God. Not to be God, then, 
is prima facie to be evil. The world is, as it were, 





condemned unheard. The fact of its existence is 
sufficient evidence against it, quite apart from 
subsequent evidence respecting its character. The 
_ physical and moral evil, indeed, with which we find 
it vitiated are only to be expected. 
But where is there any sufficient reason for such 
a world, or indeed for any world at all? For its 
existence God would not, for its essence he could 
not be responsible.’ Philo falls back on the hypo- 
[ thesis of Matter, as a co-eternal principle with God. 
In the face of its utter evil and corruption, God, 
being good, is bound to create, i.e. to bring what 
good out of, or rather into Matter he can. The 
existence, then, of Matter is responsible for the exist- 
ence of a world at all, its essence for the failure of 7 
the world to embody even a modicum of perfection. 
1 Cf. p. 38, note 2. | 
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; Physical evil Philo refers in part to Matter 
a directly, in part to the sinfulness of man. Sin is 
‘a due to the corruption of the soul by Matter. Philo’s 
4 vituperation of the body and the senses is unre- 
4 strained. Virtue consists in as complete an abstrac- 
4 tion from them as possible. The reward of virtue 
| is a final transcendence and annihilation of all 
| things earthly or cosmic. For her enchainment 
_ and corruption by the body the soul is responsible. 
_ Men are originally fallen angels. The reason of 
] the fall, and the difficulty of explaining how a 
a perfect will could misuse its freedom are left un- 
} explained. But once in the body there begins for 
} her a round of birth and death governed by a cosmic 
| law of moral causality. In the end the purified 
1, soul returns to God. A hell awaits the incorrigible. 
| With this straightforward mystic and dualistic 
/ way of treating the problem, Philo mingles Stoic 
it arguments. He appeals to the advantage of the 
| whole to justify the suffering of the part. And he 
, denies the fact that the innocent are overwhelmed 
a with calamities, the wicked with favours. Nothing 
a is good but virtue, nothing evil but vice. 

: The minor members of the school require little 
comment. Maximus of Tyre is more dualist than 
e Stoic in his way of dealing with our problem. 
| Numenius is an out-and-out dualist of Philonic 
i _type, but Plutarchian in his doctrine of Matter, and 
4H in his assumption of a third principle of active 
malignant evil. Celsus maintained dualism against 
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Christian doctrine, at the same time attacking the 
conception of a personal devil. Finally in the 
Hermetic writings we get a dualism and general 
doctrine like that of Numenius, much crossed and 


confused by a pantheistic tendency of thought that 
reminds one of the Stoics. 


So much by way of introduction. 


CHAPTER I 
SOME GENERAL ASPECTS OF THE PLOTINIAN SYSTEM 


Tur problem of Evil presents itself to Plotinus 
in the explicit form in which it challenged the 
Stoics, Epicureans, and earlier Neo-Platonists. In 
the opening lines of the first of his two treatises 
“On Providence” he tells us that though it is 


} evident on a priori grounds and from his arguments 


that “to ascribe the being and constitution of the 
universe to spontaneity or chance is absurd, and 


a the mark of a man who lacks the faculties both 


of reasoning and of perception,” yet “it will be 
well to take up the argument from the beginning 
and make a searching inquiry into the way in which 


each particular component has come into being and 


) ~©6© been created. For as some of these have been, as 





it were, wrongly created, doubts have been raised 
4 concerning universal Providence, and some have 
been prompted to say that there is no Providence, 
- others, that the universe has been brought into 


m1 


1 being by an evil Creator. Neither answer, how- 


4 1 iii, 2, § 1 (254). The references are to the Volkmann Text 
_ in the Teubner series. 1. Td pév 7@ adbroudrw Kal roxy Siddvac 
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ever, will Plotinus tolerate for a moment. His 
task is to allay these doubts, to establish the cer- 
tainty of a moral government of the world, in a 


word to 
assert eternal Providence 
And justify the ways of God to man. 


Before, however, entering upon our examination 
of the Plotinian theodicy, it will be well to give 
some attention to such features of his system in 
general as may make our later discussion more to 
the point. In his theology Plotinus is, if possible, 
more of a mystic than Philo. But his conclusion, 
unlike that of Philo, is not merely the expression of 
the home-sickness of a profoundly mystic spirit for 
an ineffable peace and perfection such as our world 
cannot give or even help to portray. ~ To deny, 
indeed, that one of whom his biographer relates 
that he saw God many times face to face in ecstatic 
vision during his life, was such a spirit, and that 
he was forever haunted by a “nostalgie de Vau-dela 
et de la sainteté,” would be absurd. Plotinus is one 
of the great mystics of all times. But his is also 
one of the great intellects, His reasoning is none 
the less profound for his ability, as he fancies, to 





Tovde TOD mavrds Thy ovdclay Kal cioracw ws ddoyov Kal dvdpds ore 
vodv ovre aicOnow xexrnuévov, Sfdbv mov Kal mpd Nbyou Kal moNXol 
ixavol karaBéBryvrat Secxvivres Todro Aéyou* 7d Sé ris 6 Tpbros TOO 
Tatra yiverOa éxacta Kal memonoba, €& dv Kal éviwy ws odK dpOas 
ywvouevev dmopetv rept THs Too mavrds mpovolas oupBalve, Kal Tots 
Mev érAAOe unde elvan elrety, Tots dé ws brd KaKoo Onusoupyov €oTe — 
yeyernuévos [6 Kbopmos], émirxévacbar mpoohke: dvwhev Kal e& apxps — 
Tov Néyov NaBévTas. 4 
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a get beyond it in the end. He puts his mysticism 
j to metaphysical and rational test and forces it upon 
| usasa logical conclusion. He tells us why God must 
| be ineffable, apart from the fact that he finds him so. 
a As has been said already, Plotinus considered 
| himself the interpreter of Plato. Not unnaturally, 
the direction of his thought was suggested by 
| the Platonic system, as he understood it. Of that 


























if been the burning question of all Greek philosophy 
| since first the Milesians by their dictum that the 
‘a world was substantially one, led men to ask how, 
: and then whether it could develop into multiplicity. 
_ The Platonic treatment was suggested by Socrates, 
} who had eschewed metaphysics, and limited his 
search for unity among the many to what might 
ia _ prove relevant to human interests (conceived rather 
r - narrowly) and useful in human life. But Plato 
| pressed his search for the One far beyond the point 
| at which Socrates had discreetly abandoned it. It 
| ‘landed him in the world of Platonic Ideas, a realm 
4 of glorified class-concepts, where the humble Socratic 
} universals, abstracted from a comparison of particular 
instances in the service of a common virtue and a. 
stable happiness, awoke to find themselves 7a évrws 
; évra, the only realities, endowed with all metaphysical 
} functions and perfections, eternal, immutable, per- 
} fect, the final and efficient causes, each of them, of 
its proper particulars and of all the being and 
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goodness they possessed. In a word, instead of their — 





being justified, as with Socrates, by their relevance 
to life, life was justified by reference to them as the — 
bases of its facts and the sources of its values.! 

By thus seeing the world double, Plato imagined . 
that he had explained it, though, as Aristotle 
pointed out, he had only increased the number of 
' phenomena that needed to be accounted for. As — 
) regards the quest of the One, however, it must be 























said that Plato made some real progress into the 
interior of the world of Ideas when he discovered — 
in their perfection a characteristic common to all ~ 
the Ideas, and made of it the Idea of the Good, | 
a sort of universal of universals. But he did not— 
push his way farther, though it led to a rich and 
unexplored country of implications, in the direction, - 
that is, of the El Dorado of the absolute One. 
 Plotinus follows in Plato’s footsteps. Like him, 7 
he passes beyond the phenomenal world to an arche- ~ 
typal order, eternally creating and sustaining it. 7 
But he does not make the Platonic salto mortale ~ 
. from the one to the other, but uses as an inter- © 
mediary step a concept furnished indeed by Plato, 7 
but in a different context, to wit, that of the World- | 
Soul in the 7%maeus. . | 
The propriety of introducing such an inter- — 
mediary principle is evident on_ psychological 
grounds. ‘The state of consciousness corresponding | 


1 This interpretation of Plato, of course, would not be held 
by some modern critics, 
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to the .Platonic Idea or the Intelligible world of 
} Plotinus, was static and contemplative reason, the 


a vods Pewpyntixds of Aristotle: It had neither part in, 


} nor consciousness of, the vital functions, the opera- 
} tions of sense, or even the processes of discursive 


| and synthetic thought and the actions of practical 
_ virtue. On the other hand, matter and body cannot 
perceive,’ or think,? or practise virtue, and what 
life they possess is due to the presence within them 
of a foreign principle.* These activities then 
require a separate metaphysical principle called by 
Plotinus ¥vy7 or Soul. 

‘This principle is incorporeal and immortal.> It 
is life.© ‘The virtues are native to it.’ Its synthetic 
reason seeks to know the eternal.8 In a word, it ' 
bears the stamp of the divine. 

But it is by no means an ultimate principle. It 
} is not absolutely one. It is one-many, both indi- 
! visible and divisible. It is like the form of an 
] object, which, though divided in one sense, if the 
Be object be divided, in another still keeps its unity. 


: For example, if a pitcher be broken to fragments, 


Fr it is still a broken pitcher. The “ pitcher-ness” is 


1 jy, 
2 iv. 


7, § 6, 7 (461) [vol. ii. pp. 126-128]. 
7, § 8 (461-462) [vol. ii. p. 127]. 

3 iv. 7, § 8 (462) [vol. ii. pp. 129-130]. 

4 iv. 7, § 8 (458) [vol. ii. p. 122, 11. 10-20]. 

® iv. 7, § 10 (464) [vol. ii. p. 137]. 

8 iv. 7, § 11 (465-466) [vol. ii. p. 139]. 

7 iv. 7, § 10 (464) [vol. ii. pp. 137-138]. 

8 iv. 7, § 10 (465) [vol. ii. p. 139]. 

9 iv. 2, § 1 (362) [vol. ii. p. 5, 1. 8 et seq.]. 
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spread. throughout every part, and is in its entirety 
present in every part. Else we could not say of. 
each fragment that it was part of a pitcher, and of 
nothing else. Plotinus’s own example is that of a 
colour which is unaffected by the division of the i 
coloured material. By the aid of such similes, then, 
we must think of the soul as unextended in herself, 
residing nowhere in particular, yet present in her ~ 
entirety in every part of the body. And as each ~ 
soul stands to her body, so the World-Soul stands 
to the universe. 

The imperfect unity of the soul is again betrayed 
by the relations of the individual souls to the — 
World-Soul. This question put Plotinus to some — 
perplexity. All souls cannot be one in the sense | 
of being ultimately one consciousness. ~'The same 



























subject cannot perceive and think in all, for in that 
case every one would experience everybody else's 
experience.! Yet if the soul is not one, how explain 
the unity of the universe? Plotinus’s treatment of 7 
the difficulty is as follows. ‘The World-Soul is a P| 
unity in which all souls are bound. She is present 
in all souls precisely as a science is present by im- 7 
plication in its entirety in each of its parts.?2 Each 7 
logically involves and potentially contains all the 7 
others and the whole. We select now one part, } . 
now another, but each would be useless out of its— 


1 iv, 9, § 1 (477-478) [vol. ii. pp. 153-154). ; 
2 iv. 9, § 5 (480) [vol. ii. p. 157]. Cf. iii. 9, § 2 (357) [vol. i, 
p. 348]. 4 
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| relation to the others, and to the whole. If it could 
a be detached there could be no logical deduction. 
| Thus, if a single theorem be given, it contains both 
a all that it presupposes, and all that follows from it. 
dl In a similar way individual souls are related to one 
| another, and to the World-Soul. In her internal 
| relations, then, as well as her external, the soul is a 
- -many, and not a pure One,! 
_ Finally, the operations of synthetic reason betray 
ud a dependent and nelative nature. Dipeursive thought 


BS isiciples, m order to acquire knowledge. It is an 
a activity of pursuit, not of possession. Its aim is 
] self-confessedly to transcend and annihilate itself in 
Ja state of immediate and intuitive apprehension of 
| truth, which provides its own object neither a priori 
} nor a posteriori and to no other end save its own 
| existence. At least such, I think, is something of 
| Plotinus’s meaning when he tells us that— 


- OF the kinds oF knowledge which east in ye 


and not rather give it the name of ‘ opinion ’— 
and, as facts are antecedent to it, so it is a reflection 
of facts. 

| * But the other, which is the real knowledge, is 
} derived from the objects of the understanding, and 


1 iv. 9, § 5 (480-481) [vol. ii. p. 157]. 
E 
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entering into the rational soul from Mind, is con-— 
cerned with no perceptible object. 

“ And inasmuch as this is real knowledge, it in — 
itself is the object of its own activity, and contains 
within itself both the object of thought and the 
faculty of thinking. For within it is the Mind, 
primal, always in harmony with itself,.itself a motive 
power; the Mind does not strive to possess, as one — 
that has not, or as one that longs to acquire or 
to explore data not already at hand (for such are 
. the experiences of Soul); but, itself at rest, it at 
once embraces all things in itself, yet without any 
exercise of thought for the purpose of is them — 
into being.” ! 

Soul, then, or yYvx7, cannot be regarded as an 
ultimate principle. Her content is many and she seeks 
therein the One; irrational’ and full of error, and 
she would find therein truth. Her means are dis- — 
cursive thought, which can at the best bring things 
‘to synthetic unity ; her ends, immediate and synoptic © 
vision. Such a condition requires further explana- 

1 v. 9, § 7 (560-561) [vol. ii. p. 254, 1. 20 et seq.]. Cf. v. 3, § 2 
(497 et seq.) [vol. ii. p. 179]. 7. al 5€ émiorho ev Yuxn NoyeKT 
otoa ai pev Tv aicOnrav—ei dei émiorhuas ToUTwy éyew, mpémer — 
dé adrais 7d THs SbEns Svoma—torepar Tay mpayudtwv ofca eixdves 
elot rovUTwy* ai d€ Tav vonrav, al dy Kal dvTws émioTHuat, Tapa — 
vod eis Noyixiyw Yuxnv €Notoar alcOnrdv pév obdev vootor: Kabdcoy 
d€ elow émiorjmat, eiclv aira Exacra & voodo., kal évdodev 76 Te 
vonrov Thy Te vonow éxovow, bt. 6 voids évdov, bs éorw aira Ta 
para, cvvav airy del kal évépyea brdpxwy Kal odk émiBdddowv ws 
ovk éxwy  émixrapevos 7) dtetodedwy ob mpoKexerpioméva* Wuxis 


yap Tatra wd0n* adr’ Eornkev év adtrw duod mdavra dv, ob vohoas — 
ly’ drosrncy xacra. Cf. also iv. 3, § 18 (385). 
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tion. The cause and justification of the soul’s 
} pursuit of knowledge can only be found in the fact 
_ that truth exists. Did it not exist she would not 


, and could not discover it. As guarantee, then, of 


q the relevancy of her thinking, there must exist a 
) higher principle in which the ideal object of her 
§ thought finds. expression. This is Mind or vots, 
i contemplative Reason intuitive of truth. 

i Such is the road by which Plotinus reaches the 
) world of Platonic Ideas. Once there we find them 


} little changed since Plato’s time. In them the con- 


fused variety of the sensible world is reduced to 
~ order and rationality in a harmoniously interrelated 


} system of universals. This system forms a xkécpos 


} vonrds, an intelligible universe, in which as the Reality 
} underlying the phenomenal order, the demand of 


1 reason for unity and consistency finds a final satis- 
| faction. . 

} Not only, however, does reason require that its 
} ultimate object shall be self-consistent, but that it 
} shall be apprehended without the mediation of dis- 
cursive thought. Reasoning about or towards it is of 
} value only as leading to a final and sufficient state 


} of contemplation of it. Our higher principle must 





} also satisfy this craving for immediate union of 
subject with object. This Plotinus accomplishes by 
} a doctrine reminiscent of the Aristotelian teaching 
| of the identity of the intellect and the intelligible. 
iW The world of Platonic Ideas becomes to all intents 
} and purposes the Aristotelian God; that is, an 
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absolute Reason such as it is the aim of every finite 


reason to become, whose single immutable act of — 


thought once and for all determines and embodies 
truth. Such a Reason would think the rational 
constitution of the world; but that constitution 
would be no other than its own self. For the 
essence of reason is to think truth. The content 
of its thought, that is, from itself, is truth. Apart 
from the truth which it thinks it is as empty and 


narrow as consciousness without content. ‘ Unless ~ 


‘ thought be something added to its essence, all that | 
it thinks, it thinks’ from itself; all that it has, it — 


has from itself. But if it thinks from and out of ~ 


itself, it is itself the object of its thought.”! That © 
is, self-realized reason thinks itself as an intelligible . 
order in experience; it will think itself as such, 
because such are the categories imposed upon it 


by its own nature. As reason means in any finite 


experience merely the existence of an intelligible 


structure therein, so we might say that the Aristo- | 
telian God and the voids of Plotinus are but the 7 


expression of the fact that the completely intelli- | 
gible (i.e. the truth towards which the finite mind ~ 


aspires) exists, and contains within itself the con-— | 


ditions of its own existence. “In Mind,” exclaims ~ 
Plotinus, “are all things immortal, every mind, — 
every god, every soul, eternally. Eternally, I 7 


1 v. 9, § 5 (558 a) [vol. ii. P. 252, ll. 4-7]. ef 6¢ wh eraxrdy 
TO ppovety exely el Tt voet, map’ abdrod voet, kat et Te exer, wap’ abrod 
éxet. ef 6¢ rap’ abrod kal €& abrod voet, adrés éoriv & voet. 
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| say, for why should it in its happy state seek 
| change? And into what could it change, seeing 
that it has all things of its own self? Nay more, 
) being perfect, it seeks to be no greater. Hence 
4 all things which share in its existence are perfect, 
to the end that it may be perfect in every respect, 
a possessed of nothing which is not so, and of nothing 
| which is not the object of its thought. 
1, * But it thinks as one not in search, but in 
a possession. Nor is its blessedness acquired from 
| without; rather is Mind eternally all things, the 
| 3 true eternity of which time encircling the soul is 
| an image—time which leaves the old things behind 
: and lays hold of new. For now one thing, now 
| another revolves about the soul, now Socrates, now 
- a horse, always some single thing. Mind, on the 
other hand, is all things. It contains all things at 
a rest within itself; it alone has real existence; for 
) it the present is eternal, and there is nothing future, 
| since the future is already present to it; nor is 
: there anything that is past. Nothing, I say, is 
\ past, but in that they truly exist all things remain 
j at rest in it from eternity as though content with 
| themselves as they are. Each of them is Mind and 
be real existence, and the sum of them is all Mind and 
i all real existence.” ! 
- iv. 1,§ 4 (485.4) [vol. ii. p. 165, 1. 20 et seg.]. mdvta yap 
| ~ év avT@® Ta dOdvata Tepiéxer, voy wdvTa, Deby rdvTa, PuXhv Tacar, 
| éorGra dei. ri yap fnret weraBddrAew eb Exwv; mot 5é peredOetv 


| mdvra wap’ airg exw; add’ ovde avenv Snret rerdevdraros Gv. 440 
‘Kai Ta wap air mdavra Tédea, va mdvTy Hf TéELos ovdEev Exwy 6 TL 


a 





Pe 


‘exacrov 6¢ avrav vods kal dv €or kal Td. ovumav Was vous Kal 


| telligible and turning towards it and deriving, as 
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We have now reached the limit of the unity that 
can be introduced into experience by reason, that is, 
the perfect coherence of all its parts immediately 
and synoptically perceived. But the logical unity 
of a self-consistent system grasped “all together,” 
as it were, in a single “eternal” movement or act 
of thought, with which the demands of reason would 
be satisfied, proves insufficient to pacify the mystic 
spirit. He demands an object distilled clear of all 
variety and multiplicity, a subject which is conscious 
of nothing but such an object. On. the level of 
reason there are still many universals, however 
harmoniously they may cohere, and logically imply 
one another’s existence, and a duality of subject 
and object in thought’s reflection upon its own 
thinking. 

So it is that we find Plotinus rejecting the 7 
suggestion that vods can be regarded as the first | 
principle. “ Why,” he asks, “is Mind not the 
creator? Because,” he replies, “the activity of 


Mind is thought, and thought, beholding the in- 





uh rovodrov, ovdev [5] éxwv ev airg 5 wh voet* voet dé od Snrav, — 
GAN éxwv. Kal Td paxdprov adr@G ovK émixrnrov, adn év aldve — 
mdvra, Kal 6 dvTws aidy, dv pimetrar xpbvos mepiOéwy Yuxiy Ta per 
maptels, Tots 5¢ émiBadrwv. Kal yap dda kal Gdda ad repli puxyy * 
more yap Swxpdrys, more dé tmmos &y re del Tov Svrwv* 6 dé voids © 
mdvra. exe obv ev ait@ mdvta éotrara ev TH adr@, Kal ~ore 
pdvov, Kal rd orw del, kal otdauod 7d mwédNov' EoTr yap Kal — 
rére* ode Td mapeAnAvOds* ob} ydp TL éxet mapehprvOev, GAR’ 
évéornxev del dre Ta adTa dvTa olov dyarGvra éauvTa olTws EXovTa, 
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it were, its fulfilment from it, is indeterminate in 


itself, even as sight is, but is determined by the 
intelligible. . . . Hence it is not simple, but plural, 
displaying a composite though intelligible nature, 
and beholding many things.” ! 

The first principle, however, must be “simple and 
different from anything that comes after it. It 
must be absolute, and pure from the things that 
proceed from it, and yet at the same time capable 
of being present in things in some other way. 
It must also be essentially one,—that is, it must 


‘not be primarily something else and one only 


secondarily. . . . For were it not simple, free from 
all arrangement and composition, and essentially 
one, it would not be a first principle. Moreover, 
because it is simple, it is self-sufficient, and the first 


} of all things. For what is not first stands in need 


of what is prior to it, and what is not simple stands 
in need of the simple factors within it, so that it 
may be composed of them.”? It is evident that our 


ly. 4, § 2 (517) [vol. ii. p. 204, 1. 8 et seq.]. dia rh dé ov vois ; 
dre vod évépyerd éore vinows* vdnows 5€ 7d vonTdv opdoa Kal mpds 
Toro émirpadeica Kal am’ éxeivou olov dmroreecoumevn adpioTos MEV 
avrh worep bys, opefouévn 5 bd Tod vonTov. 410 Kal elpnrac €x 


_ THs doplorou Suddos Kal rod évds Ta eldn Kal ol dpiOuol* Totro yap 


6 vos. 1d obx dmdods, dAAG TOAAA, oUVOECiv TE Eupalywr, vonTHY 
pévro., Kal moda dpav Hin. Cf. v. 6 passim. 
2 v. 4, § 1 (516) [vol. ii. p. 202, 1. 23 et seq.]. de? wev ydp 7 


, mpd mdvrwv elvat dardodv Totro Kal mdvTwy erepov TOY per’ avTd, ép’ 
5 €avTod bv, od meurypévov Tots dm’ adrod, kal rddw erepov Tpdrov Tots 
| Gots mapeivar Suvduevov, dv dvTws ev, odx, Erepov dy, elra ev, Kad’ 
| if od Webdos Kal 7d év elvat, od wh Adyos mde éerioTHun, 8 6) Kal 
be éméxewa éyerar. elvar. ovcias—ei yap mip amdoiv eorae cup Bdaoews 
b&w dons Kal cvvOécews Kal dvrws ev, ovK av apxh eln—avrapke- 
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experience can furnish no predicate or category 
suitable to the description of such a principle, or q 
hint of the character of the state of consciousness 
which can be aware of it. We may appeal to 
experience only for examples of what it is not, 
rejecting each new suggestion as irrelevant.! It is 
“not a thing, but prior to everything,” for inas- 
much as “it brings all things into being, it cannot 
be one of them.” It is “of no quality or quantity ; 
it is not mind or soul, in motion or at rest, in space 
or in time”; but it is the absolutely uniform, or 
rather the absolutely formless, since it is prior to 
all form, prior to motion, prior to rest. The term 
“‘ Being” is also inapplicable to it, since “‘ Being has, 
as it were, the form of Being.”? That is, Being is 





oraréy Te TH arody elvar Kal rpGrov amdvTwv: Td yap uh mpOrov 
évdees ToO rpd avrov, Td Te UH amrdovy Tav év aiTw amv Sedpevor, 
iv’ 7 €& éxelvwr. 

1 vy. 3, § 14 (511) [vol. ii. p. 197, 1. 19]. kat yap Néyouer, 8 wh 
éoti* 6 O€ éoti, ov Aéyomer. 

2 All the above quotations are from vi. 9, § 3 (760) [vol. ii. 
p- 512]. od vods rolvuy, ddA mpd vod- Ti yap Trav bvTwY éoTiV 
0 vous’ éxetvo O€ od TL, GAAG mpd Exdorov, ovdE by * Kal yap 7d dv 
olov mopphy Tiv Tov dvros éxer, Guoppov dé exeivo Kai popPdys vonrijs. 
‘yevyynrikh yap 7 Tod évds pivots odoa T&V TavTwY ovdév EoTW adToY. 
obre ody ri ovre mov ot're moody ovre vots ore Wuxh* ovde 
kiwwovpevov ov0 ab éoraws, ov év Térw, ovK ev xpdvm, adAa TO Kad? 
aiTd movoeldés, UGdAov dé dveldeov mpd eldous dv mavTds, mpd KujTEWS, 
mpd ordcews* Taira yap mepl TO bv, & WoAAG avTd Toe?. dea Ti odv, 
el wh Kwotpevov, obx éoTws; Sri mepl pev Td bv TOUTwWY OdTEpoy 7} 
dupbrepa dvdykn 7b Te EoTws oTdoe éEoTws Kal ob TabTov TH OTdTEL* — 
wore cuuBHoerat avT@ Kal ovKkért Gmdody péver. met kat 7d alrioy 
éyew od Karyyopety éote cumBeBnkds Te adT@, GAN’ Huly, Bre Exomev — 
Tt wap avrod éxeivou dvros év abt@. det dé unde 7d Exetvo, unde TO 
Todro Néyew axpiB&s NéyovTa, GAN’ Tus olov eEwlev wepiOovras Ta — 
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something, and even in its greatest abstraction still 
displays a duality of subject and predicate. Nor 
can we properly say of the One that it is good. At 
least, goodness does not pertain to it as a predicate, 
for then the Good would be independent of it, and it 
would be dependent on the Good for its goodness. 
If anything, it is not good, but the Good itself, or 
better still it is super-good, a good not in relation 
to itself, which is in need of nothing, but the Good 
in relation to other things which derive their. good- 
ness from it, as far as they are able.' Beautiful, 
also, it is not, “ for all beauty is subsequent to it, and 
a derived from it, as all daylight is from the sun.” ” 
} Again, it cannot be said to think, because thinking 
is a process involving a distinction between subject 
and object, and in the One there is no such dis- 
tinction. The One is not self-conscious.*? More- 


) over, if it thinks, ignorance will be prior to thought, 


and thought will be for it, as it were, a means of 
knowing itself. But it is absolutely self-sufficient, 
is in closer and surer possession of itself than any 
thought could put it. However, we must not 
suppose that because it cannot be said to know 
itself, it is therefore ignorant of itself. It tran- 





abrav épunvevew e0édew wdOn dré per éyydbs, oré b€ dwonlrrovTas 
Tais tept avTd amoplats. 

1 vi. 9, § 6 (764) [vol. ii. pp. 516-517]. Cf. v. 3, § 11 (508). 

2 vi. 9, § 4 (761). wav yap Kaddv torepov éxelvov Kal map’ 
éxelvou omep wav Pas meOnuepvdy map’ HALov. 

3 y, 3, § 13(511) [vol. ii. pp. 196-197]. Cf. iii. 9, § 9 (358-359). 

4 y. 6, § 4 (536) [vol. ii. p. 225]. 
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scends altogether the distinction between ignorance 
and knowledge. Ignorance implies a duality of 
subject and object. One thing is ignorant of 
another. I am ignorant of myself. But that in 
which there is no duality—which is absolutely alone 
—can neither know nor be ignorant.* 

Even the term “One” we must use with careful 
reservations. The first principle is not one as “ this 
one,” or “that one.”? It is not one in a mathe- 
matical sense, 2.e. one as the first of a series, or 
as the monad and point are the one reached by 
division of the many.? It is not one in any sense 
in which oneness can be predicated of anything 
else, nor is its oneness a predicate of itself. It is 
not something else primarily, and only secondarily 
one.* In a word, it is only in a negative sense as 
a denial of plurality, and by analogy, that we apply 
the term.° 

The state of consciousness in which we are aware 
of the One is correspondingly ineffable. We can 
have no idea of it except by experiencing it our- 
selves. It is beyond words written or spoken. 
“We speak and write of it, however, that we may 
send our spirits towards it, and rouse them from 
the contemplation of mere concepts to the vision of 
it, as we might show a man the way to something 

1 vi. 9, § 6 (765 a) [vol. ii. p. 516]. 

2 vi. 9, §3 (761 a) [vol. ii. p. 512]. 

3 vi. 9, § 5 (763) [vol. ii. p. 515]. 


4 vi. 9, § 5 (763) [vol. ii. pp. 514-515]. 
5 vi. 9, § 5 (763) [vol. ii. pp. 514-515]. Cf. v. 3, § 13 (510). 
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he was eager to see.” To reach the state of ecstasy, 
the soul must become concentrated and _ receptive. 
She must be far more formless even than Matter, “ if 
there is to be nothing within her to hinder her from 
being filled and illumined with the primal nature. 
She must free herself from all outer things, and turn 
to what is altogether within. She must have no 
inclination towards, nay no knowledge of, outer 
things. Rather must she pass beyond consciousness 
of them all, first with respect to her own condition, 
and then with respect to the intelligible exist- 
ences. She must lose consciousness, too, of her- 
self, and attain to the vision of God, and become 
one with him.”? This vision and he who has 
it are as far beyond the rational level of con- 
sciousness as is God beyond Truth and Being. 
Consciousness has become absolutely simple. One 
can indeed scarcely talk longer of a “ vision” or of 
“seeing.” For seeing involves a duality of seer and 
seen; whereas in communion with God there is no 

1 vi. 9, § 4 (761) [vol. ii. p. 513, I. 2-8]. 1d 0852 prov oddé 
yparrév gnow. add réyouey Kal ypdpouev méumovres els avrd 


kal dveyelpovres ex Tav NOywv éml Thy Béay dorep dddv SeixvivTes TH 
Tt Dedcacba Bovropévy. Cf. v. 5, § 4 (522) et seq. 

2 vi. 9, § 7 (765) [vol. ii. p. 578, Il. 4-14]. GAN’ domep repli 
Tis Urns Néyerat, ws Apa droov elvar Set mdvrwv, ef were SExeTOar 
Tovs tdvTwy TUToUS, OUTW Kal TOAD UAaAAOV aveldeov Ty Puxty yiver Bat, 
ei péd\ree pndev éurddiov éyKabhwevov ececOar mpds TANpwow Kal 
Arauww abrp rhs Poews Tis mpwrns. el ToiTo, wdvtwv Tov ew 
dpéuevoy Set éricrpadivar mpds Td elow mdvTy, wh Tpbs TL TOV ew 
KekAloOa, GANG ayvojcavTa Ta TdvTa Kal mpd TOU pév Th Siabécer, 
Tore d€ Kal Tots eldeow, dyvonoayta 5é Kal abrov év TH Oég éxelvov 
yevér Oar kaxelvy ovyyevopuevov kal ixavas olov omuAnoavTa Kew ayyer- 
Aovra, ef SUvatro, Kal &AAw Ti éxel guvvovciav. 
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distinction between seer and seen. “It is a bold 
thing to say, but in the vision a man_ neither 
sees, nor if he sees distinguishes what he sees from 
himself, nor fancies that there are two. On the 
contrary it is by becoming, as it were, another 
than himself, and by neither being himself nor 
belonging to himself, that he attains to the vision. 
And, having once reached it, he is one with it, as 
having made the centres of two circles to coincide. 
For the centres when they coincide become one, and 
when the circles are separated there are two centres 
again. . . . Now since in the vision there were not 
two, but the seer was made one with the seen, and 
this not as with something merely seen, but as with 
something actually made one with himself, a man 
who had been united with God might; if he re- 
membered, have in him some image of the divine. 
He himself was One, with no distinctions within him- 
self, with respect either to himself or other things. 
There was no movement within him, no desire, 
no passion . . . not even any reason or thought. 
Nay, himself was not even present to himself, if one 
may speak thus. Rather, as one rapt and entranced, 
he attained to perfect calm and motionless solitude 
in his own being, neither falling away on any side, 
nor turning about himself; but, wholly at rest, he 
was as though he had become immutability itself. 
Nor had he a thought for beauty, for he had passed 
beyond the Beautiful, even beyond the band of 
virtues. . . . Perhaps then it was not vision but 
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some other kind of seeing, ecstasy and simplification 
and self-surrender. . . .”! 

In fine, the mind’s search for the Godhead must 
meet at every point with the baffling answer given 
by the sage Yajanavlkya in the Hindoo story. In 
all attempts to define Brahma, Neti, neti, “It is 
not thus,” is the reply which meets each new effort. 
The Plotinian God is in the mystic’s phrase the 
“silence”; the final stillness beyond all the sound 


1 vi. 9, §§ 10-11 (769 c-770 kr) [vol. ii. p. 522, 1. 31-p. 524, 
1. 4]. 7d dé dp0€v, elmep Se? SUo rabra Néyew, 7b Te dpav Kal 7d 
Opwmevov, GNAA wh ev &udw—rorpunpds wev 6 Nbyos—rére yey ov'reE 
6p ovre Siaxpivee 6 dpdv ovde Pavtdgerac Sto, add’ ofoy AAXos 
yevouevos Kal ovk adrds 005’ atrod ovrene? éxe?, Kdxelvouv yevduevos 
év éorw domep xévtpy Kévtpov ovvdwas: Kal yap évradda cuvedOdvra 
év éort, Tore [de] dvo, bray xwpls. ob'rw Kal quetis viv Néyouev Erepov. 
dud Kal dUoppacrov 7d Ogawa. Was yap av dmaryyelheé Tis ws 
Erepov ovx idav éxeivo, bre éOeGro Erepov, dddNa ev mpds éaurdy ; 11. 
Toiro 6) é0éXov Syndobv 7d THY pvornplwy Tdvde émirayya, 7d 
Mh éxdépew eis wh pewunuévous, ws odK exdopov éxeivo dv dretre 
Ondodv mpds GAXNov 7d Oeiov, btw wh Kai adr@ ldeiv edrdyynra. - eel 
Tolvuv dvo odK jv, GN ev jv adds 6 liwv mpds Td Ewpapmévor, ws av 
Mh éwpauévov, adr’ thywuévov, ds éyévero bre éxelvw éulyvuTo ef 
Meuv@ro, exo. av map’ éavte@, éxelvov eixdva. Fv dé & Kal adros 
dtaghopay év aitw ovdeulav mpds éavrdv éxwv ore kata &dda* ov 
yap Tt éxweiro map’ adr@, ob Auuds, odk ériOvula A&ddov raphy aire 
dvaBeBnkdrt, adr’ ovde Adyos OvdE Tis vdnots O06’ SAWS adrds, Ef Sez 
kai Toro Néyew* GAN worep apracbels 7 evOovoidoas hovyh ev 
éphuw Kataordce yeyévynTrar arpeuet TH adrod ovaia ovdapmod dro- 
KNlywv ovde mept abrov arpedduevos, Estas mavTn Kal olov ordots 
yevouevos* ovd€ Trav KahGv, adda Kal Td Kaddv Hdn brepOéwy, bep- 
Bas 40n kal rov Trav dper&v xopdy, worep Tis eis TO elow TOO adUTOU 
elgdvs eis Tovriow KaTaduraw TAH ev TH va@ ayddwaTa, & éeNOdvre 
ToU advTov mdhw vyiverar mpGra peta 7d Evdov Odapa kal rhy exe? 
guvovolay mpds ovK dyadua odd’ elkdva, addr’ avTd* & Sh ylvera 
devTepa Oeduara. 7d dé lows fv ob Papa, GAAG &AXos Tpdros TOD 
idetv, xoracis kal drrwots kal érldocis airod Kal pects mpds aghv 
kal ordo.s Kal repivdnots mpds epapuoyny, elrep Tis Td ev TH GdUTW 
dedoerat. 
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and fury of the world of particular things. But 
the silence and stillness are positive, are more 
than absence of noise and change, though we are 
able only to describe them as such. In spite of the 
absolute irrelevance of all finite standards of perfec- 
tion and reality to the divine essence, and the 
complete annihilation of everything finite, deter- 
minate, and intelligible, which experience of it 
would involve, that essence is so absolutely real and 
perfect, and the vision of it so final and satisfactory, 
that though from our point of view they are ineffable 
except in negative terms, to him who had attained 
them, “our so real world with all its stars and 
milky ways is likewise nothing.” 





CHAPTER II 
METAPHYSICAL EVIL 


For the ordinary mystic the natural corollary of 
such a proposition concerning the nature of God 
is an out-and-out doctrine of metaphysical evil. 
And since the mere fact of a world at all as 
separate and individual, as itself and not God, is 
prima facie evil, the problem of Evil becomes the 
| problem of existence. ‘The question is not, how comes 
. it that the world is imperfect? but how comes it, 
given our premises, that there is a world? The 
nature of the divine perfection would seem logically 
to preclude any divine causation or creation at all. 
In a system such as Schopenhauer’s, for example, it 
is hard to see how the Will denied can properly 
be said to be the cause of the Will affirmed. Or 


; again, I think one may fairly question whether in 


the Vedanta doctrine, the Atman in its true self- 


# hood which is identical with Brahma, can be made 





, more than the nominal cause of the illusion of 
| the finite world by which it is haunted. Reality 
} is not the creator of its own obscuration. The veil 


} of Maya materializes, as it were, from without. 
4 63 
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The result in most such systems is that, so far 
as the point is raised at all, the origin of the 
world is left unexplained. All that we can say is 
that it just happens, or comes, or grows, and let the 
matter rest at that, ignoring the dualism latent 
in the question. I can give no better example of 
this inconclusiveness than a passage from a modern 
mystic, a disciple of Schopenhauer, descriptive of 
the origin of the universe. 

‘‘Now there was formed,” he says “not at any 
time but before all eternity, to-day and for ever, 
like an inexplicable clouding of the clearness of the 
heavens, in the pure, painless, and will-less bliss of 
denial, a morbid propensity, a sinful* bent: the 
affirmation of the will to life. In it and with it 
is given the myriad host of all the sins and woes of 
which this immeasurable world is the revealer.” ! 

But even if we admit, as Deussen does, that the 
origin of the finite is inexplicable, we are by no 
means clear of dualism. We may not know where 
the finite comes from, but the finite in its finitude 
still remains something essentially different from 
the infinite which it clouds and obscures. It is 
simply there, a datum or condition of experience 
which is confessedly irreducible to the real, over 
whose surface it is spread like a veil. 

Again, admitting, as does Philo, an explicit 
dualism, and attributing the existence of the finite 
to a principle of finitude over against God, the 

* Deussen, Hlements of Metaphysics, § 171. 
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| mystic has still to face a difficulty. For him, the 





| universe is a disease from which Reality suffers. 
| The eternal silence of the divine is broken from 
} without into the moments of our noisy years. The 
: whole process of creation, as we usually conceive it, 
| is reversed. ‘The principle of finitude and imper- 
| fection becomes the active agent, the infinite and 
the perfect, the passive substratum. Instead of God 
_ ordering Matter, Matter, as it were, disorders God. 

- Philo overcomes this difficulty by practically 
} accepting the inversion of the ordinary point of view. 
| God orders Matter, to be sure, but it is the existence 
_ of Matter which rouses him to activity. Confronted 
from all eternity with what is not himself, he does 
what he can to overcome the discrepancy, His 
_ perfection in relation to this “Other” becomes 
' active and bounteous good. Out of the unbroken 
_ peace of his supreme isolation and ineffableness, he 






















issues literally another being, a Logos—an ideal 
3 world, an active, creative, sustaining and providential 
power. But this aspect of godhead, derivative and 
subordinate as it is, represents not a natural and 
essential, but an accidental expression of the divine 
nature; a part, if you will, forced on it from with- 
out by the unhappy exigencies of the situation. 
§ Were there no Matter there would be no Logos, no 
’ Providence, no world; nothing but the perfect and 
§ unbroken peace. 

a Plotinus, however, must deal with these difficulties 


1 Cf. p. 38, note 2, 
F 
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in another way. The intention of his system is from 
beginning to end monistic. His task then involves 
the defence of a double thesis. Against Philo and 
the majority of mystics, he must argue how God, 
from no secondary consideration, such as a material 
principle, or by no inexplicable clouding of his deity, 
but of himself, by all the exigencies and out of 
the depths of his essential perfection was bound to 
create a world. ‘That is, he must show how God 
naturally would generate the universe. And against 
the non-mystic dualist like Aristotle he must 
demonstrate how he could ; how God can be not 
only the final, but the true efficient and material 
cause of everything that is. ‘i 

The key to the first question he believes himself ~ 
to have found in the explanation of Timaeus to 















Socrates. “Ayafds jv dyabo S& oddels rept ovdevds 
ovderote éyylyverar pOdvos. God was good, and in 
the good there can never arise jealousy of any- 7 
thing.”! ‘ How, then,” he goes on in continuance 7 
of an argument for the simplicity of the One, already — | 
quoted, “how, then, do things proceed from the 7 
first principle? If the primal be perfect, and the ¥ 
most perfect of all things, and its power be funda- — | 
mental, it must be the most powerful of all things 7 
that are, and other powers must imitate it as far 
as they can. Now, whenever anything comes to 
_ perfection we see that it procreates, that it cannot 
endure to remain as it is by itself, and so creates © 


1 Plato, Timaeus, 29 x, 
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another being. This is true not only of things 
which possess conscious purpose, but also of things 
which procreate without conscious purpose. Indeed, 
even inanimate objects throw off some part of 
themselves as far as they are able. Thus fire warms 
and snow chills, and drugs have their appropriate 
effects upon other things, and all things imitate, as 
far as they can, the first principles whence they 
came; for thus they strive after eternal life and 
goodness. How then should the most perfect and 
primal Good stay shut up within itself as though 
grudging of itself or impotent, itself the potentiality 
of all things? How could it then be the first 
principle? Something then must be begotten of 
it if any of the other existences which are derived 
from it are to exist. . . .”! 

The creation of the world is due then to the 
active nature of perfection. The Good is super- 
abundant, overflows,’ and must overflow till every 

1 vy. 4, § 1 (517) [vol. ii. p. 203, 1. 15 ef seq.].. Cf. iv. 8, § 6, 
v. 1, § 6 (487) [vol. ii. p. 168, 1. 30 e¢ seq.|. mds ody ard rod 
mpwrov’ ei rédedv éore TO mp@rov, Kal mdavTww TerewTaTov, Kal 
Stvayis ) mpwoTy, det wavTwv Tov byTwv Suvarwrarov elva, Kal Tas 
Gras Suvduers, Kad’ Soov dvvavrar mimetoOa Exeivo, brut 8 av trav 
drwy eis Tedelwow tn, dp@uev yevvdy kal ovK dvexdmevoy ép’ Eavrod 
pévev, GAN’ Erepov rovotv ob udvov 6, Te dv mpoalpecw Exy, GAA Kal 
boa pier dvev mpoapécews, kal ra dyuvxa dé peTadldovTa éavrdar, 
Kal’ dcov dtvara, olov Td mip Oepualver, Kal woxer xiv. Kail 


7a dpwaxa dé eis Go epydferar, olov avrd, mdvta Thy dpxny 
Kara Sivapw drouipotmeva, els aididrnTd Te Kal dyadrnra. més 


is ovv TO TeXewWraTov Kal 7d MpGrov ayabdy év avT@ oraln, wWomeEp 
P0oviicar éavrod 7) ddvvaricay, ) rdvTwr Sivams ; w&s 5’ av ere dpxh 
N 6 eln; Set 5H Te Kal dm’ adbrod yevécOa, elwep éora Tt Kai Tdv dw 





q map avrov ye Uroordvtwy. | *% v. 2,§ 1 (494) [vol, ii. p. 176]. 
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possibility of good and every possible kind of per- 
fection is realized.!. To this point of the grades of 
perfection we shall return later. At present we 
must point out that it is necessary to exclude care- 
fully any idea of conscious purpose from the creative 
process. God does not will the world into being, 
it does not exist in response to any aim or purpose 
of his. He does not even know that it exists. 
For him, as for the mystic spirit in its moment of 
final victory, the universe “with all its suns and 
milky ways is nothing.” Did he will to create it, 
and were he conscious of it, he would be no longer 
either the One or the Good. He would be, and here 
Plotinus agrees with Aristotle, a moved mover, 
The term “ generation,” indeed, is hardly apposite, 
and Plotinus employs it with the warning that we 
must rid it of all suggestion of generation in time. 
What is generated by the One is generated without 
movement of the One. And “since the One remains 
unmoved, if there be anything that comes after it, 
this second existence must come into being without 
any assent, or will, or motion of any sort on 
the part of the One. How, then, is this accom- 
plished, and what are we to think of that process 
which goes on about the abiding One? We are 
to think of it as a radiance proceeding indeed from 
the One, but from the One abiding therein un- 


changed, just as the bright light which courses 7 


round the sun is perpetually generated from it, 
1 iv. 8, § 6 (474) [vol. ii. p. 150]. 
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though the sun itself changes not at all. Indeed, all 
things that exist necessarily give out from their 
own essence, while they last, a property attached to 
themselves, which proceeds from their potentiality 
within, and spreads about them to that which is 
outside — an image, as it were, of the archetypes 
from which it sprang. Fire dispenses heat from 
itself, and snow does not merely retain its cold 
within itself. But the best evidences of this are 
sweet-smelling substances. For as long as they exist 
there is something which proceeds out of and spreads 
round about them, and everything that is near at 
hand shares in the enjoyment of these derived 
existences.” ! 

The above passage is of great importance, not 
only as regards our own problem, but for the under- 
standing of the Leitmotiv of the whole Plotinian 
system.” It, contains what we may call the analo 
of emanation, an analogy to which Plotinus appeals 
again and again, now in one, now in another connec- 
tion. The figure, indeed, lies at the basis of his whole 


1 v. 1, § 6 (487) [vol. ii. p. 168, 1. 15 et seq.]. Set ody axuwHrou 
dvros, ev Te SevTEpov per’ avTd, ov mpoovetcayTos ode BovdrnbérTos 
ovde Srws Kw nOévtos brocriva airéd. Was odv; Kal Tl del vonoar 
wept éxeivo pévov; tmeplihapyw é& adrod pév, €& avrotd dé pévorTos, 
otov jAltov 7d epi adrov aumpdv POs Tepibéov, e& avTovd del 
yevvwmevov uévovros. Kal mdvTa Ta dyTa Ews méver EK Tis avTaev 
ovolas dvaryKkalay Tiv mepl a’ra mpos Td Ew avrav éx Tijs mapovons 
duvduews Sldwow airav éénprnudvny bwioraow, eixdva ovdoav olov 
dpxetimwy av éképu, wip, uev Thy map’ avrod Oepudrynra’ Kal xiow 
ov elow movoy 7d Wuxpdy Karéxer’ pddiora 5é doa edwdn wapTupet 
rovTw* &ws yap tori, mpderoi Te €& adrav mepl avrd, Gy drohaver 


_ -umogTrdvrwy 6 TL wAHoiov. 
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system. Upon it, and with constant reference to 
it, is built up the imposing edifice of the theory of 
emanation which is the essence of the Plotinian 
metaphysics. We are, indeed, dealing here with 
one of the great analogies of philosophy. Were 
one writing a book on the philosophic significance 
and use of similes, I am not sure but that one 
would have to count this first, both in point of its 
aptness, and of its central place and controlling 
function in thought. Certainly there is none in 
the history of Greek philosophy that can compare 
with it in its magnificence and _ its attraction, 
unless it be the xwei ds épduevov of Aristotle, 
which by likening God’s relation to thé world to 
that of the beloved to the lover, solved so many 
riddles to the Stagirite’s satisfaction. And there 
is none equal to it in downright cleverness, except 
perhaps that tour de force in the Timaeus, where 
Plato by laying out empty space geometrically and 
then combining the plane figures into solids, suc- 
ceeded in educing a solid world out of sheer empti- 
ness. Perhaps, too, there is none more false, and, ) 





because of its dominance, more mischievous in its ¢ 
falsity. To the point of its falsity we shall have’ 
occasion to return later. Suffice it to say for the 
present that by his employment of it Plotinus 
believes that he has overcome the principal, or 
at least the preliminary, difficulty in the way of 
deriving the Many from the One;/the problem 
of preserving the integrity and absolute character 
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of the One in spite of and in the midst of the 
process,“ 

Granted, however, that there has been established 
the possibility of an emanation from the One with- 
out any disturbance or diminution of its essence, 
there yet remain two questions to be answered. In 
the first place we may ask how the emanation is to 
be logically distinguished from the essence of the 
One, since the emanation can only be an emanation 
of the essence; in the second place how the emana- 
tion, in itself homogeneous, can of and by itself 
become diversified. 

The first difficulty Plotinus answers by dis- 
tinguishing two kinds of “acts” or ‘ operations” 
(évépyecar). There is indeed the Aristotelian “ act, 
the operation of being what one is; but there is 
also another sort of “act,” the expression, as it 
were, of one’s self in another. Or to put it 
biologically, we might say there is an “act ye 
reproduction of one’s self as well as the “act” of 
self - preservation. Plotinus harks back to his 
favourite simile for an example. ‘Take fire for 
example,” he says. “ There we find both the heat 
which constitutes its essence, and the heat which 


” 


1 emanates from it while it is engaged in the activity 
} natural to its essence, that is, in continuing to be 


fire.” That is, heat is én the fire, is the essence and 


ly, 4, § 2 (518) [vol. ii. p. 205, Il. 8-11]. ofov kal él Tov updos 
h wév tls éore cupmdnpovoa rhv ovclav Oepudrns, 7 dé am’ éxelyns 6n 


4 rywvouévn évepyodvTos éxelvou Thy abupuTov rq ovcla [évépyecar] év TP 


P  udvew rop. obrw dh kaxed. Cf. v. 8, § 7 (508)5 § 15 (512).” 
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“operation” of fire, and at the same time goes forth 
from it. We perhaps might turn to Christian 
theology, and point to that eternal generation of 


the Son by the Father, “God of God, Light of — 


Light, very God of very God,” in which the Father, 
preserving none the less the essential “ operation” 


of his proper hypostasis, engenders the hypostasis 
of the Son. 


By thus reverting to its fundamental analogy, 


the Plotinian analogy meets the second difficulty 
connected with the derivation of the Many from 
the One. But there is yet the third to be reckoned 
with. How can the Many be conceived as develop- 


ing within the perfect simplicity of the primitive — 


emanation? How can the absolutely homogeneous 
be the cause and substance of its own variegation ? 


In dealing with this crucial point Plotinus is not i 


unnaturally hesitant and obscure, and we can be no 


more than tentative in our interpretation. But — 


Plotinus’s meaning, it seems, is somewhat as follows: 
The One is indeed nothing, i.e. no thing, since it 
transcends all things, but, as the existence of 
existence’ proves, it contains within itself the 


possibility of all things. In it “all things are not 7 


as yet, but shall be,” ! not indeed in point of time, 
since the generation of the world is eternal, but in 


point of logical priority. .From this point of view, 7 


1 y. 2, § 1 (494) [vol. ii. p. 176, 1. 3]. Ta a mdvra Kal ote ey’ 


apxh yap mwdavrwy ob mdvta adr’ éxelons mdvra’ exer yap otov 
dvédSpame* waddov d€ otrw ear, adr’ ora. 


y 
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as itself the possibility of a rational universe, the 
| One may be called latently rational or intelligible. - 
F Now the emanation from the One at the moment 
| of its issue from the One (remembering that we. 
| employ temporal terms only by way of imperfect 
| analogy), is as yet undetermined. But at the 
1 moment of its issue, which is also the moment of 
| its separation, the fact of its separation enables it 
1 and causes it, as something different from the One, 
y to turn to the One and regard it. In other words, 
j} the One_emerges from its transcendence of the 
3 distinction between subject and_object, and_becomes 
| self-conscious. 

_ But what is this self of which it is conscious? 
| It cannot know atself ‘as One, since the One as such 
4 is beyond the antithesis of “I” and “Me,” and 
| unattainable by any process properly described as 
} knowledge. To know itself as One it would have 











_ to cease knowing itself, if I may put it paradoxically. 
i" The object of its knowledge must be what we de 
| facto find is the ideal object of any perfect know- 
1 ledge. ‘The One can know itself only as the truth 
j —the archetypal or intelligible world of which qua 
1 One it’ yet affords the possibility.. That is, all that 
| it can know of itself in turning back to behold itself 
H} is the possible world which it is! But this know- 
| ledge of itself is conditioned by the antithesis of 
3 an alter. The One’s knowledge of itself as the 





a 1 All this interpretation is based on v. 1, §§ 6-7 (487-488) 
} [vol. ii. pp. 168-169]. Cf. v. 3, § 15 (512-513). 
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archetypal world of truth involves, and is dependent 
upon, the knowledge that it has lost its unity. It 
is now the Not-One, the Many over against the 
One. But it recognizes that gua One it is the 





source and justification of itself qua the Many, that 
is, gua the archetypal world. “In its thought of © 
itself it thinks itself accidentally. For it is in 
looking to the Good (te. the One) that it thinks — 
itself.” Or, in modern phrase, we might say 
that the subject recognizes itself and the object as 
derived from and dependent upon a higher unity 
in which both are transcended. In Plotinus’s own 
words, “the One is the potentiality of all things. 
The things of which the One is the ‘potentiality, 
Thought, separated as it were from that potentiality, 
jnow beholds. Otherwise it could not be Mind. 
At that moment it gains consciousness, as it were, 


















from itself of the nature of its own potentiality — 
—of its power of generating by itself its own 
essence, and of determining its own being by 
means of the power received by it from the One. 
It perceives, too, that its essence is, so to speak, a 
part of that which belongs to and is derived from 
the One, and that it is strengthened and brought 
to the fulness of being by and out of the One. It 
sees, too, that to itself from the One, as to the 
divisible from the indivisible, have come life and 


' v. 6, § 5 (537) [vol. ii. p. 226, 1. 20). Kal yap ad & rH vonoe 
avTod Kata cuuBeBnkds abTd voet* mpds yap 7d dyabdv Bdérov abo — 
voet* évepyouv yap ad éaurd voel. 
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| thought and all things, precisely because the One 
| itself is none of these things.” ! 

4 The knowledge, however, that it is no longer 
_ the One, but the possible universe opposed to and 
derived from it, actualizes at the same moment 
| that possibility. The One knows that qua One it 


9 


a may be, but that gua “may be,” it actually is the 


world in question. Qua One it is all things in 
} potentia, qua Potentiality it is suddenly and by 
} the mere recognition of that qua-ness the whole 
a universe of things in actu. The intelligible world 


| in the essence of the One. ‘Thus the One becomes at 
} once Being and Thought in the unity of an intellect 


uw 


| which is its own subject and its own object.” 


: An inspection of the archetypal world at this 
} point leads us to a further discovery in the shape 
} of a deduction of the categories.? Mind in the first 


1 v. 1, §7 (488) [vol. ii. p. 169, 1. 27 et seg.]. adda 70 ev Sdvams 
“rdvrwrv. dv ody éort Sivas, Tadra dard Ths Suvduews olov oxifouévn 
is vonots KaBopd. % ovx av fv vods. émel kal wap’ avrod éxe Hon 


} roy Kal opigew 7d elvan avT@® TH map’ éxelvouv Suvduet, Kai re oloy 
- pépos &y re rOv éxelvov Kal €& éxeivov 7 ovola Kal pwovvuTar map’ éxelvou 
“kcal redewotras eis ovclay map’ éxelvou kal é& éxelvov. dp@ 5é aire 
A exet0ev olov pepior@ €& duepiorov Kal 7d Shy Kal 7d voev Kal TévTa, 
; “bre éxetvo under TOv TavTw. . 

' 2 v. 2,§1 (494). Cf. v. 3, § 10 (506) et seq. 

4) * For a brief deduction vide v. 1, § 4 (485) [vol. ii. p. 166] ; 
for a more elaborate, vide vi. 2, § 6 (600) et seq. [vol. ii. p. 306}, 
§ § 19 (611) e¢ seg. [vol. ii. p. 320}. 
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place has real existence—it must think itself as being. 
Did it not exist it could not think. “Being” is 
then the first category. The second we should | 
naturally expect to be correlated intelligence or 
Thought. But such is not the case. The categories — 
are forms or conditions of Thought, and Thought is | 
not a condition or form of itself. Thought is Being — 
thinking itself, the self-knowledge, as it were, of | 
the categories. But now the act of intellect in | 
which Thought and Being are united displays two — 
marked characteristics. On the one hand, we can — 
distinguish between Thought and Being, on the © 





other, we say that the two are somehow one. But 
to say that any two are one presupposes as its con- 
dition the categories of difference and identity. 

But Being is, Being is living, sustaining, and 
preserving itself out of its own inner vitality. It 
exists in actu, évepyeia. This vitality and activity, 
however, by which Being persists in being, involves” 
motion. Motion, however, is not an accident or an 
attribute of Being, it is its essence and is inseparable 
from it in thought. We cannot think of Being, 
save as existing in the full kinetic significance of 
the participial construction. Motion then oe 
actuality—will be our fourth category. 

The motion, however, involved in Being’s mere 
being, is precisely what keeps it what it is, unaltered 
in its nature, 2.e. is precisely what keeps it at rest. 
Indeed, rest or stability is what first strikes us 
the condition of all being, and it is only on second 
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| glance that we see how keeping at rest involves 
activity and motion. 

An analysis of the “thought” aspect of vots re- 
veals the same categories. Thought thinks itself 
as existing, as being. Its thought involves activity 
and motion. That is, Thought is thinking, is in 
ultimate analysis not a noun, but a verb. But by 
| thinking, Thought constitutes and bounds itself, is 
what it is, persists as itself, in a word keeps itself 

stable, unalterable, and immobile.! 





We have then the five prime categories—Being, 
Identity, Difference, Movement, and Rest. From 












these five all the other so-called categories, and 
genera, and species proceed by a process of logical 
# deduction. Thus number is immediately implied 
in the multiplicity of the intelligible content. — Be- 
holding the continuity of its act of thought, the 
mind draws thence the idea of magnitude and 
quantity, and from the inexhaustibility of its 
power, that of infinity. Contemplating the beauty 
and perfection of its existence, it has the notion of 
quality. Difference and identity are in the same 
way the bases of similarity and dissimilarity, equality 
and inequality, and the like. And thus, petal by 
petal, the whole intelligible world of truth blows 
into full flower.’ 

In deriving Soul from Mind, Plotinus resorts 


1 This account is based on the text, vi. 2, §§ 6-8 (600-602) [vol. 
ii. p. 306 e¢ seq. |. 
2 vi, 2, § 21 (613 a et seq.) [vol. ii. pp. 322-323]. 
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to the same analogies and employs the same 





arguments as he used in explaining the emanation — 
of Mind from the One. Since by the existence 
of the intelligible the possibilities of existence 
are not exhausted, it too must perforce overflow.! ; 








Like the One, it has its two operations or “acts,” 
an essential operation by which it is what it is, and | 
an emanatory act by which it reproduces itself. This — 
overflow or emanation from itself is yvy% or Soul. 




















The reproduction of itself in yvx7 is both general — 
and particular. Each form or archetype gives forth — 
a particular soul or a dédyos orepparixds, and the | 
intelligible world in which the archetypes are or-— | 
ganized, as we remember, on the analogy of logical 7 
inclusion and implication, projects itself in a World- 7 
Soul that includes the yvyai and the Aéyot oreppariKol, — 
ze. the Ideas as formative forces, after the same 
figurative fashion. 

By Soul or yy, we are not to undone 
Soul in our use of the word as a self-conscious 7 
principle. ‘This point is discussed at length by 5 
Plotinus, and the conclusion is that it is Mind ~ 
which is the principle of self-consciousness in us. © 
The proper operations of the soul are sensation and . 
the synthesis of sensation by discursive thought. 
Discursive thought, indeed, knows itself, but knows— 
itself as an unfulfilled activity, dependent upon and 


1 iv. 8, § 3 (472 a) [vol. ii. p. 147, 1. 1 et seq.]. 8re pnde oldv | 
Te hv orhvar Ta wdvra év Ty vonTrg@, Suvapévov. épeéfs Kal GANov 
yevéoOar EXdrrovos pév, dvaryxalou dé elvas, elrep kal Td mpd avrod, 
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j realized in the Mind. Adequate self-knowledge is 
sub. specie aeternitatis.' 

In a word, the relations between Soul, with her 
operation of discursive thought, and Mind seem to 
be the exact analogues of those between Mind and 
the One. Mind in issuing from the One turns 
toward it, and by that return constitutes itself 
an archetypal world—the not-One; a world which 
though other than the One is yet derived from it, 
and by its desire to return to its origin is held in 
that state of perfect identity of subject and object 
in which the ideal of contemplative thought is for- 
ever realized. In like manner the Soul, turning 
towards the Mind whence she flows and striving 
to regain that state of complete self-consciousness 
which is her source, is thereby confirmed in her proper 
nature. ‘This is her essential “operation” or “act.” ? 

Perhaps the word most descriptive of her essence 
is life.* She is the principle of vitality and activity 
in all things: the Aristotelian ¢iovw, we might 
almost say, of all things, by which things become 
} what they are, exercise their proper functions, and 
if are conformed to their proper ends. She creates 


| 4 and sustains all life and nature, “ breathing life into 


is all things nourished by earth or sea, all the dwellers 


a in the air, all the divine stars of heaven. Yea, the 
} sun and this great firmament of heaven she hath set 





4 in order, and herself maketh them to revolve in due 


1 For all this vide v. 3, §§ 1-4 (496-500) [vol. ii. pp. 178-183]. 
# * v.1,§3(484)[vol. ii. p.165]. ° iv. 7,§ 11 (465) [vol. ii. p. 139]. 
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courses. .. . And the heaven moved in eternal 
motion under the wise guidance of Soul, becomes 
a living and a blessed being and acquires due honour 
when once Soul has come to dwell within it; but 
before the coming of Soul it was but a dead body, 
mere earth and water. . . . And though the heaven 
is manifold, and different in different places, it is 
one by virtue of her power, and it is through her 
that this ordered universe is a god. . . .”! 


1 v. 1, § 2 (482-483) [vol. ii. p. 162, ll. 18-p. 163, 1. 31]. (2) 
evOuuelaOw rolvuy mparov éxelvo waica Wux7y, ws adTh wey fea 
érroinoe TdvTa éumvetcaca avrots fwhv, & Te yh Tpéper & Te Oddacoa 
Gj Te év dépt & Te €v ovpav@ dorpa Oetia, adrh dé Hrov, a’rh Sé rdv 
Méyav Tobrov ovpavdy, kal airh éxdounoer, airh dé év rdéer wepid-yer 
gvots otoa érépa Gv Koomel kal Gv Kiet kal & Chv movet- Kal TovTwr 
avayKn elvar Timwrépay, yeyvouévww [uev] Tovrwy kal POecpouévwy, 
drav avTa Wuxh dmorelry % xopynyet 7d Hv, abrh dé odoa del TH wh 
amoNelrew éavTqy. tis d€ [6] rpdros THs xopyylas Tod Shy ev re TH 
oupmavTe. év Te Tols ExdoTos, Wde NoyifécOw. cKoTelcOw Sh Tv 
beyarny Wuxinv adn Wuxi od ouikpa aéla Tod oKomrei yevoudyn 
amahdayetoa amrdrns Kal Tav yeyontevkitwy Tas dddAas hoixw TH 
kataordce. thovxov dé abri éorw wi) pdvoy 7d mepixeiuevoy cua 
kal 6 Tod owWuaTos KNUdwY, GAG Kal wav Td wepiexov+ Hovxos Wer YI, 
hovxos dé Oddacoa kal anp Kal avrds ovdpavds (duelvwr). voelrw de 
mavrobev eis avTov éorata Wuxi Ewer olov eicpéovcay Kal eicxu- 
Getcav Kal mavTobev eictotcav Kal elodXdumrovoay* olov oKorewov 
vépos hrtov Boral Pwricaca Adumrew morodc. xpvc0edH SY Sidodcat, 
otrw ro Kal Yuxh €Oodca els cHpua obpavod edwke mev Cw, CdwKe 
dé dbavaciav, Hyepe O€ Keiwevov. 0 O€ Kw7Oels kiynow aldvov bd 
Wuxijs éuppdvws ayotons S@ov evbamov éyévero, toxe Te déiay 
ovpavos Wuxijs elcoixicDeions dv mpd Puxis cOua vexpdv, v7 Kal Vdwp, 
MadXov dé oxdros Uns Kal wh dv Kal “8 oruyéovow oi Oeol,” pyc Tis. 
yévoiro © av pavepwrépa airijs kal évapyeorépa 7 Sivams Kal 4 vers, 
el tis é€vTatvOa dtavonGein, Srws mepréxer Kal dyer Tats avis Bovdr- 
geot Tov ovpavdv. mavri pev yap TH weyébec To’TW, Saos early, 
Edwkev éauThy kal way dudornua Kal péya Kal puxpdv éyiywrar &ddov 


peév GAN Ketwévov TOU gwmaros Kal TOD ev Wl, Tou dé Wi ByTOs, Kal — 
Tow pev €& évavtias, Tav dé GAnv amrdprynow am’ addjrwv éexdvTwr. — 


ANN’ obx ) Wuxi obrws, ode wéper éauThs éxdorw kaTaKepuatia Beton 
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In a word, Soul is Nature in that eulogistic 
j sense in which we sometimes use the term, as when 
a we speak of “mother” Nature, suggesting not the 
| mere body-of natural phenomena, but a sympathetic 
| spirit and tendency incarnate within it. Or, to 
| change the figure, we might say that the soul is 
"i applied science, reason no longer theoretic, but em- 
ployed in creating according to its own precepts. 
} This is indeed precisely Plotinus’s notion. The Soul, 
: he tells us, is the word, the expression, the image 
| of vots. She is vots expressing itself in a sensible 
| medium. Wvx7, however, is even more obviously 
4 inconclusive than yots. She expresses as it were a 
i relation in which voids stands, is vots exercised with 
3 an eye not to itself, but to further possibilities 
| of being, including indeed the possibility of this 
| exercise itself. But the possession of vision is 
| useless, and the exercise of it futile, if it be of 
} mere blankness. A relation that is a relation to 
| nothing is without meaning. The emanation of 
} Yvx7 Is irrelevant without a terminus ad quem. De 
| facto, too, the possibilities of being are not ex- 
is hausted by her procession. Both “mother” Nature 





BK: poply Wuxjs hv wot, a\AG avTa §H TH Ody, Kal wdpeoTe Taca 
| ravraxod T@ yevvyncavre warpl duotoupévyn Kal kara 7d é&v Kal Kata 
4 TO wdvTn. Kal mods dv 6 ovpavds Kal dAXNos AAAy Ev €oTe TH TavTHS 
) 6Ovvdmer Kal Oeds ore dud TavTHY O Kdcpos bbe. 
} |! At the same time, Plotinus seems to distinguish between 
* Nature even taken in this sense, and the World-Soul. She is 
i secondary, an offspring of the World-Soul, Yvxi) odca, yévynua 
 Wuxijs mporépas Swarwrepov dons, iii. 8, § 4 (345) [vol. i. p. 335, 
1. 7; ef. iii. 8, § 2 (344) [vol. i. p. 334, 1. 343]. 
2 v. 1, $3 (484) [vol. ii. p. 165]. 
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and ourselves have bodies as well as souls. The 





corporeal world exists. 

So it is that Yvy7 must also overflow, and by an — 
emanation from herself constitute the phenomenal 
world.! Besides her essential “act” or operation — 
she must have a reproductive “act” by virtue of 
which the World-Soul radiates about herself the 
physical universe, and each individual soul and Adyos 






















oreppaticds their particular body within that universe. 

To revert now to the problem in hand. We 
have seen that emanation is a continuous and 
homogeneous process of the same complexion 
throughout. For the same reasons, in the same 
manner, and by the same devices as vois proceeds 
from the One, yYvyx% proceeds from votds and the 
corporeal world from yv x7. There are no breaks 
within it, no jumps, apparently no opportunity for 
freak or accident or for violent alteration in its 
value and significance such as the incidence of Evil 
involves. But yet Evil exists, as Plotinus confesses. 
How explain the fact ? 

From all that we know of mystic sentiment, we 

1 iv. 8, § 2 (470) [vol. ii. p. 145, ll. 3-17]. Cf. v. 2, §§ 1-2 
(494). dirrh yap émimédera mavrds, ToD pev Kabddov Kededoe Koo- 
povoa ampdyuov émicracia BaowWiky, Tod dé Kabéxacra Hon abroupye 
TWL Tojoer cuvagdy TH mpds TO mparTdmevoy 7d MpaTTOV TOD mparTo- 
Mévou Tis picews dvamiumraca. Tis 5é Oelas Wuxhs TooTov Tov Tpbrov 
Tov otpavov dmavra duocxeiv del Aeyoudvns, bmepexovons pev Tw 
kpelrrov., divauw dé tiv éoxdrny eis Td elow meumovons, airlay pev 
0 Geds odK ay Er. Néyouro Exe Tod Thy Wuxhy Tod ravTos év xelpore j 
memounkévar, } Te Wuxi ovdK amecrépnrar Tod KaTa Plow €& dLdlov 


tobr’ éxovoa Kal &ovoa del, 8 un oldy Te mapa Piow airy eivar< — 
rep dinvexas abri del ddpxer odrore dptduevov, Cf. iii. 9, § 3 (357), 
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should expect to see both physical and moral evil 
referred to an ultimate metaphysical evil. Logically 
for Plotinus, Evil should occur at the beginning of 
the emanatory process. The purest overflow from 
the One, he should say, being other than the One, 
cannot but be an evil and imperfect thing. Nods 
is the first parent in the sin of whose mere existence 
all Being fell. Its plurality and activity are the 
prototypes of all division, conflict, and becoming. 
The process, then, is birth-marked with Evil. What 
wonder that as it develops the mark grows angry 
and inflamed ! 

-Had Plotinus said this, his theodicy would have 
been simpler, more logical, and less great :—a 
brilliant variation, by virtue of its splendid attempt 
to solve the initial difficulty, on the mystic theme. 
As it is, some tendency to say it persists throughout, 
and to some extent confuses his thought. But 
whether it was due to his heritage from Aristotle 
and the Stoics, or to a sentimental love of nature, 
or to the practical optimism of one who was after 
all a very level-headed and prosperous business man, 


| the direction of his teaching is unmistakably against 


a doctrine of metaphysical evil. Evil appears for 
him, not in the first, but in the last stage of 
emanation, in connection with the radiation from 
yvx7 of the corporeal world, however difficult it may 
be to explain its occurrence at that point. 

As regards the freedom from evil of vots, and of 
Yvxy so far as her cosmic significance is concerned, 


pl 
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we have both circumstantial and direct evidence. 
It is unnecessary to dwell here upon the Plotinian — 
panegyrics of vots. Its beauty, its perfection, its 
essential divinity are constantly celebrated by him.1 
It is the express image of the Most High, a great 
God, the Second God, an unspeakable beauty sent 
before the face of the One, and mediating between 
it and the World-Soul, the throne of the One, a 
prince of the blood-royal.?2._ These and a host of other 
epithets applied to it by Plotinus are all incom- 
patible with any attribution to it of imperfection. 
But besides the panegyrics we find a direct 
exclusion of archetypes of evil things. from the 
intelligible world, suggested doubtless by Plato’s 
query in the Parmenides whether or no such mean 
things as hair, mud, or dirt are to be dignified with 
ideal prototypes.* “'Touching,” he says, “the ques- 
tion whether there are also Ideas of things arising 
_ from putrefaction or of disagreeable things, and 
also of filth and mud, it must be said that every- — 
thing which Mind brings with it from the first 
principle is excellent, and that therein Ideas such as 
we have mentioned are not to be found. . . .”4 
The immunity of the World-Soul, and indeed of 
the individual soul, so long as she moves in her own 
1 Cf. v. 9, § 8 (556-557); Vv. 1, § 4 (485). 


2 Cf. v. 5, § 3 (522). ’ Parmenides, 130 c. 
4 v. 9, § 14 (565) [vol. ii. p. 259, 1. 21 et seq.]. rept 6é ray éx 


onpyews Kal rv xaderav, ei Kael eldos, Kal ef pirov Kal wydod, — 


AexTéov, ws, doa Koulferar voids dmb Tod mpwrov, mavTa dpiora* év 4 
ols ov Taira. 
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sphere, is no less clearly emphasized. 'The celebra- 
_ tions of Yvx7 are lavish. She, too, is naturally good, 
a _ happy, and divine,? “akin to the divine nature and 
_ to the eternal,”* displaying in her unclouded essence 
all the virtues and perfections. “The Soul, as she plays 
about the Mind, gazes upon it and contemplating what 
is within it, sees God through it. And this is the 
blessed and sorrowless life of the gods, and there is 
no evil there, and had it been there it would not have 
been evil.”* It is only in her relations to body, or, ] 
more strictly, since conjunction with the body is not 
necessarily vitiating, in a particular relation to a 
particular body, that Evil occurs. “There are two 
reasons why the communing of the soul with the 
body brings difficulties. The first is that it hinders 
thought, the second, that it fills the soul with 
pleasures and desires and pains. . . .”° This trouble, 
however, arises only in the case of individual souls. 
The World-Soul is free from it. Her body, which is 


the universe, is obedient to her command, and 





a 


_ 1 Cf. passage already quoted, v. 1, § 2 (482-483) [vol. ii 
p. 162, 1. 18]. 2 v. 1, § 3 (484) [vol. ii. p. 164). 

i? fv. 7,§10 (464) [vol. ii. p. 137, ll. 13-14]. 10. dre 5¢ 77 Oevorépa 
pice ovyyeris ) Yuxi Kal TH ddim, Sfrov wey more? kal 7d wh cOua 
avrhny dedetx Oar. 

4 i. 8, § 2 (73) [vol. i. p. 100, 1. 26 et seq.]. 7 dé €wOev repi roorov 

a Xopevovoa WuxH pds avrov Bérovea kal 7d elow atrod Oewuevn Tov 
Ged 80’ adbrot Bdéret. kal oUTos Oe@y admijuwv Kal wakdpos Bios Kal 
70 kakodv obdauod évratda kal ef évrad0a éorn, KaKkov ovdev av Hv, GANG 

_ mpara kal dedrepa Taya0d Kal rpira. 

® iv. 8, § 2 (471) [vol. ii. p. 145, 1. 21 et seq.]. S00 yap dvTwv 50’ 

- & ducxepalverar ) Wuxfs mpds cdmara Kowwvia, bre re éuwddiov pds 

Tas vohoes ylyvera:, Kal Ste HOovay Kal emcOvuudy cal AvrGv wlutdy- 


ow abrhy. 
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impedes in no wise her essential operations. “ But 
though it be said that the divine Soul in this wise 
f for ever rules the whole heaven, transcending it with 
her better part and sending her lowest power into 
this world of ours, yet no one can blame God for 
that he has set the World-Soul in something worse 
than herself. ‘The Soul indeed is not deprived of 
her natural function; that she holds from eternity 
and will hold for ever, nor can it in any wise be 
contrary to her nature. . . . So it is that she can 
never experience any fear about a body of this kind, — | 





nor will any concern for it sway her and drag her 
down from the blessed vision of higher things ; 
rather is she ever in the presence of heavenly things, 
though at the same time she orders this whole — 


universe by an easy exercise of power.” 1 


Finally, we may appeal to the passage in the 
1 iv. 8, § 2 (470) [vol. ii. p. 145, 1. 8 e¢ seq.]. rijs dé Oelas puxijs 


Torov Tov Tpbrov Tov ovpavdy dmravTa SiorKeiy dei eyouervns, UmreEp- 
exovons uev TQ Kpelrrovi, Sivauy be riv Eoxarny eis Td low mewmovons, 
airlay pev 6 Oeds ovK dv ert NéyouTo Exe Tod Thy Wuxhv Tod mavTos év 
xelpove memoinxévat, 7 Te WuxXh obK dmeorépntas Tod KaTa Piow €& 
dudlov To0T’ €xovea Kal Eovca del, 6 wh oldy Te mapa piow abry Elva’ 
Srrep SinvenGs airy del brdpxer ovmrore dpiduevov, Tds Te THY doTépwr 
Wuxas Tov abrov Tpbrov mpds TO cHua Exew AEywv, Gorep TO TaV— — 
évrlOno. yap Kal TovTwy Ta cwpara els Tas THs PuxXAs meprpopds— i 
dmocwto. av Kal Thy mepi rovrous mpémovoay evdaipoviay. dvo yap — 
dvrwv de’ & Svoxepalverac 7) WuxAs mpods cwHpata Kowwvia, Gre TE 

éumrdd.ov mpds Tas vonoes ylyverat, kal bre HOovGv Kai émGvady kal 
uray wiumrnow abrhy, obdérepov To’Twv av yévorro WuxH, ris MN 
els TO elow Edu TOD cwuaTos, uNndé Tvds EoTi, wNde éxelvou eyéveTo, GAN’ — 
éxeivo abris, gore Te Towodrov, olov unre Tiwds SeioOa, wre Twi 1 
ed\relrew* Gore unde Thy Wuxhv érOumdv tiutracOa } PbBwv. — 
ovdev yap Sewov -nmore mepl cwparos mpocdoxjoy ToLovTov, ore TIS 
doxona velow mootca Karw dmdye Tis Kpelrrovos Kal waxaplas Oéas, 
GXN éorw del mpds éxelvors dmrpdyuwovr Suvdue. Tbd€ TO Tay Koc pMovCd. ; 
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| Ennead concerning the origin of Evil, in which 
| Plotinus groups the One, vots, and yx together as 
\ a kind of Trinity, holy and free from all taint of 
J imperfection. What, he asks, is the Good? “It is 
_ that upon which all things depend, which all things 
‘4 desire ; for. it is the source of their being and they 
a stand in need of it. For itself, it is in want of 
q naught, self-sufficient, lacking nothing; it is the 
| measure and limit of all things, giving from out 
of itself Mind and Being and Soul and Life and 
_ the activity that belongs to Mind. And till one 
q reaches it, all things are beautiful; but itself is 
- super-beautiful and higher than the best. . . . Mind 
E is its first activity and first essence, though the 
| Good abides within itself. Mind exercises its 
; activity about it, living round it as it were. But 
: the Soul, as it moves about the Mind, gazes upon it, 
| and contemplating what is within it, sees God 
| through it. And this is the blessed and sorrowless 
, life of the gods, and there is no Evil there. Had it 
been there it would not be evil. But there are primary 
| and secondary and tertiary Goods, and all are around 
_ the King of all, and he is the cause of all good 
i things, and all are due to him. And the secondary 
i Goods are around the second (hypostasis) and the 
i tertiary around the third. If such be the nature of 
| real existence and of what transcends real existence, 
| a there can be no Evil in either. For both are good.” ? 


| = i. 8, § 2 (72-73) [vol. i. pp. 100-101, 1.6]. Cf. also ii. 9, § 18 
} (212) [vol. i. p. 203, 1. 5 et seq.]. 2. viv dé AcyéoOuw, ris 7) Tod d-yaBot 
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There can be no question of the import of these 
passages. It is certainly to exclude Evil from the 
first two stages of emanation. But this is apparently 
to disavow metaphysical evil. For it amounts to — 
saying that there are different kinds of perfection, 
one proper to the One, another to vots, a third to 
yux7, and that none is to be blamed for not being 
the other. We shall indeed find the same argument 
presently used to justify the nature of the physical 
universe. ‘This has, it will be said, a native perfec- 





tion which it perfectly exemplifies, and is not to be 





uot, Ka’ Soov Tols mapodor Abyous mpooyjKe. arr dé Toro, eis 6 
wavra avapryrar Kal ob} mdvra Ta dvra éplerar adpxiw exovra avr 
kaxelvou dedueva* To 5’ éorly dvevdeés, ixavov éavT@, undevos Seduevor, 
KéTpov mavTwy Kal mépas, Sov €& adTod voov Kal ovctav Kal puyhy Kal 
Swhv kal mwepl vodv évépyeav. Kal péxpe pev Tovrov Kaha mdvra* 
avros Te yap vmépkados kal éréxewa T&v aplorwr Bacietdwy &v TH 
vonT@, vod éxelvov ovTos ov KaTd vodv, dv oinbein dv Tis KaTa TOUS 
map nuiv deyoudvous vots elvac Tovs é€k mpordcewr oummrn- 
poupévous Kal Trav eyouévev ouviévac Suvamévous oytfouévous TE 
kal Tov adkoXovBov Oewplavy mooupévovs Kal é€& dxKodovblias Ta 
bvTa OBewuévous ws mpdtepov ovK exovrTas, GANG Kevovs Ere amply — 
babety dvras, Kalrou vous dvras. ov 5h éxelvos 6 vots ToLobTos, GAN’ 
éxe. wdvra Kal gore mavrTa kal civeoriv a’T@ cuvav Kal exer wavTa 
ovk éxwv. ov yap GAda, 6 dé GAros* ovde xXwpls Exacrov Tay ev — 
avrg ddov Te ydp éorw Exacrov Kai mavtraxy wav Kal ob cvyKé- — 
xuTaL, ddAG ab xwpls. 70 yodv uerahayBdvor odx dmov mdvTwr, GAN — 
drov dvvarat perarauBdve. Kal ore mpwrn évépyea éxelvov kal 
mpwrn ovola éxelvov pévovtos év éavT@* évepyet pévror mepl éxetvov 
olov mepi éxetvov fav. Se €Ewhev wepl rolrov xopevovoa Wuxh mpos 
avrov Bérovea Kal TO elow abou Oewuéevn Tov Oeov di’ aired Brémre. 
kal otros Gedy amijuwy Kal waxdpros Blos kal To Kaxov ovdapmod évradOa 
kal ei évrav0a earn, Kaxov ovdév dy Fv, adda mpGra Kal devrepa 
Tayaba Kai rpira. [Kal] wept rov mdvrwy Baoiéa mdvta éorl, Kal 
€xeivo airiov mavTwy Kad@v, Kal mdvra éorilv éxelvov, Kal Sevrepov 
wept Ta SevTepa Kal tplrov epi ra rpira. 3, ei dh Towadrd ore TH 
bvTa Kal To éméxewa Tay dvTwyr, obK ay év Tois oot Td KaKdy éveln, ; 
ovde év TH éréxewa Tov bvTwr* dyabd yap Tadra. : 
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condemned as imperfect for not being other than 
| But even supposing that Plotinus were unre- 
servedly committed to this point of view, which, as 
we shall see later, he is not, the matter would not be 
so straightforward as it appears at first sight. On 
the contrary he has involved himself in a perplexity 
which besets every attempt to conceive of perfection as 
an expanded, multiple, and complex state of existence. 
Between the different factors of such a state it is im- 
possible not to make comparisons of higher and lower. 
There must be, as Plotinus admits, and as we are 
bound on the face of things to admit, a_hierarchy 
of perfections. The perfection of the plant, it seems 
only common sense to say, is not so perfect as that of 
the beast, nor that of the beast as that of the man, nor 
that of the man as that of the angel, nor any of these 
as that of God. Yet all are perfections. This is 
the Aristotelian doctrine, and Plotinus is consciously 
a good Peripatetic when he speaks of Mind as a 
secondary good, and of Soul as a tertiary. 

But it may be asked, Is not this admission of | 
grades of perfection suicidal? Is it not foredoomed 
by a fatal implication that all except the highest 
grade are really degrees of imperfection ? The 
/ question is pertinent. We are on the verge of 
discovering the great  self-contradiction which in 
the end must invalidate the Plotinian theodicy. 
Let us pause and consider it. 

Reflection upon the uses of the term “ perfection ” 
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in philosophical discussion quickly discloses two very 
different senses in which the term may be employed. 
These senses we may designate broadly as the 
“mechanical” or “ naturalistic,” and the ‘ moral.” ! 
Mechanical perfection has reference to the explic- 
ability of events, and answers to the satisfaction 
we take in accounting for things by natural causes. 
“Moral” perfection, as the term is employed here, 
is estimated by the bearing events have upon our 
interest in finding our world not only intelligible, 
but also satisfactory in every respect, caddv Kxdyabdr. 
That these two kinds of perfection need not coincide 
is obvious. It is no harder to discover the natural 
causes of moral evil than it is of moral good ; and 
the interest in understanding the world is as satisfied 
with the one discovery as with the other. Object- 
ively considered, the world regarded as a mechanism 
is perfect as it stands. It accounts for all its events 
and parts, and all things and types and occurrences 
are equally good expressions of its workings. 

Since the mechanical conception of nature gives 
every fact equal and sufficient reason for existence, 
there can be no comparison in point of mechanical 
perfection. “ Better and worse,” “ higher and lower,” 
are oppositions which seem significant only in relation 
to a standard set by moral ideals, and based, what- 
ever its cosmic validity, on the ethical and aesthetic 
interests of mankind. 





' T use ‘*moral” here to cover the “aesthetic ” as well as | 


the strictly ethical interests. Strictly speaking there are as 
many kinds of perfection as there are satisfactions. 
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But we must not be too hasty in our dichotomy. 
) _ A third kind of perfection is quick to press its claims, 


_ denouncing the very establishment of our first 








dilemma as a bit of arrogance and anthropomorphism. 
I mean the perfection which we accord to things 
according as they realize their proper natures. Thus 
we talk of a prize dog or a fine horse, or even of the 
perfect fit of a suit of clothes. Such perfection can 
_ hardly be said to be estimated by the naturalistic 
_ standard, since the mongrel or the hack or the misfit 
can be just as well explained as the “higher” 
example of the type; but again it cannot be called, 
| apparently, a “moral” perfection, since judged by — 
E moral standards it appears deficient. The horse or 
dog, however perfect after their kind, are “lower” 
animals; the suit of clothes, however fine the stuff 
and smart the cut of it, is not so high up in the 
hierarchy of being as the meanest protoplasm. Still 
we do not deem it appropriate to reproach the suit of 
clothes with not being a protoplasm, or the horse or 
dog with not being a man. Fault-finding is justified 
only if they be not all that a suit or horse or dog 
_ may be within the limits of their respective natures 
} and relatively to standards which are apparently 
of their own setting. We seem then to have found 
something which is really perfect and imperfect at 
| the same time; a standard which can be regarded as 
| a final measure of perfection within its own sphere, 
4 and yet as wanting in perfection relatively to some 
} ultimate standard of perfection in general. 
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We must scrutinize this claim all the more closely, 
as it is with this point in mind that Plotinus writes. 
And careful scrutiny will, I think, disallow the 
pretence of this species of excellence to assured and _ 
independent existence, and reveal beneath it a some- — | 
what subtle confusion of our original factors of | 
natural (or mechanical) and moral perfection. | 

This confusion is seen in the first place in our im- 
position upon Nature of even the type, to say nothing _ 
of the so-called perfect type, as a natural standard — 
for the estimation of individuals. If the object ; 
be inanimate, such a standard is set not by Nature, 
but by us. Its perfection after its kind means, not | 
an intrinsic quality or condition, but a relation to | 
our interests and sensibilities. When for example . | 
we talk of “perfect” weather, we are reading 





into Nature a sympathy with human preferences, or 
at least are thinking of her as striving to embody a ~ 
certain form and as measuring success or failure | 
according as she more or less attains her end. But — 
Nature mechanically considered is inveterately 
individualistic. She is an order of particular facts, — 
each of which is to be explained by its own particular : 
antecedents and not by any striving towards any type. j 

In the case of animate objects the relativity of — 





standards is even more apparent. We have now to — 
deal with a possible purpose and intrinsic character | 
in the object, to which our notion of what the object ~ 
ought to be may well be not only foreign, but hostile. 
Thus the thoroughbred to which we award the blue 
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’ ribbon may for all we know be worshipping at. the 
a fetlocks of some plodder in the dray, and the award 


3 of prizes at the dog-show may inspire many an 


‘if anxious canine theodicy labouring to justify the 
| ways of man to dogs. 

_ Indeed, it takes very little reflection to breed these 
| doubts to which we have just given utterance. How, 
- we are very soon driven to ask as we look out over 
1 the world, are we to know a thing from its entelechy 
| or perfection, to distinguish between what a thing is 
| and what it ought, or is intended, to be? Of an inner 
a intention on its part we can know pothing, even if the 
} attribution of such an intention did not imply falling 
4 into the very confusion we are anxious to avoid, and 
a from its appearance we might well think it to be self- 
| realized at every moment in its career. ‘Taken at 
1 5 any instant it exhibits a certain structure and exhibits 
4 that structure perfectly. It can never be surprised 
a as other than a faithful and flawless copy of what it 
i. is. To take any one of its moments and make it a 
: standard for all the rest, or to take any one thing 
a and make it a pattern for the others which resemble 
4 it, is to stretch Nature with open violence upon the 
| Procrustean bed of human whims. 

| c Our supposed third kind of perfection, then, 
, involves at the outset a covert introduction of final 
a causes into Nature and resolves itself readily into a 
} confusion of natural and moral perfection. A similar 
confusion vitiates the attempt to arrange different 
| kinds of perfection gua perfections in a hierarchy 





i 
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according as they approach our ideal of perfection in 
the abstract. We say glibly enough, to be sure, 
that the perfect horse is not so perfect a being as 
the perfect man, nor the perfect man as God. But 
that is simply to say that the perfect horse and the 
perfect man are perfect examples of imperfect sorts 








of beings. Equine and human excellence fall short 
of the standard or type of perfection in general, just — 
as the individual man or horse falls short of his — 
proper type. That is, equine and human perfections — 
are imperfect perfections—are imperfections. Or — 
conversely one might argue that if it be logical — | 
to say that human perfection is perfect, but not so — 
perfect as the divine, it must also be logical to say © 
of any individual human being that he is a perfect 7 
man, but at the same time not so perfect a man as 
some one else. But the latter statement would seem 
to be absurd. | 

The upshot of the discussion is this: that — 
perfection is superlative, that things either do or | 
do not live up to the standard which it sets, and | 
that of things which fulfil its requirements there is 
no comparison in point of value. ‘There may be — 
indeed different kinds of perfection, but of imperfec- 
tion only are there degrees. 

In a world, then, perfect in all respects, we could © 
find no basis for making any distinction between — 
things as better and worse. Each being in such a | | 
world would be perfect after its kind, satisfied and 
at rest in its own nature, without jealousy of the | 
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perfection proper to other beings. No individual 
would be superior or inferior to another. Each 
would merely be different from its neighbours. It 
would be itself and content to be itself. To any 
Dante who should ask of it, 


Ma dimmi: voi che siete qui felici, 
Desiderate voi pit alto loco .. .? 








it would reply in Piccarda’s words, and with 
Piccarda’s smile, 

Frate, la nostra volonta quieta 

Virtu di carita, che fa volerne 

Sol quel ch’ avemo, e d’ altro non ci asseta. 

In a word, all difference in value would from the 
point of view of a perfect universe be turned into 
simple distinctions in fact. Each part of such a 
world would feel as Dante felt in Piccarda’s answer, 


Chiaro mi fu allor com’ ogni dove 
In cielo é Paradiso. . . . 


But only an exile like himself could have added, 


- 


. esi la grazia 
Del sommo ben @’ un modo non vi piove.! 
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Still, not to equivocate is fraught with such 
startling implications for theology, that clear 
thinking seems to be avoided if only ad majorem 
— gloriam Dei. Otherwise the kingdom of God turns 
_ out to be of this world only, and in Paradise, 
: hitherto set apart as his special realm, God is 
_ forced to abdicate his throne and take his place as 
ra simple member without special prerogative in a 


— a 
eee corn rk wee A 


1 Paradiso, iii. ll, 64-90, 
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republic of perfected substances, between which in 
their estimation of themselves and of one another 
there can be no question of better or worse. 

Consider again, for a moment, the consequences 
of a world in which all things are -perfect after their 
kind. Each will be self-realized and self-satisfied, sure 
that no place or experience could be happier than 
its own. Otherwise it would have to consider its 
perfection to be not so* perfect as perfection might } 
be. But a perfection, which is not so perfect as it — 
might be, is a self-contradiction. | 

All perfection, then, is bound to consider itself, 
qua perfection, absolute. A perfect being indeed 
may recognize beings other than himself, and kinds 
of perfection other than his own, but he cannot 
regard them as better or worse than his without 
thereby destroying the significance of his own ex- 
cellence. To say, for instance, that I am perfect, 
but not so perfect as God, is to talk nonsense. | 
have not attained the primary condition of perfect 
happiness till I can say that none is happier than I. 
Piccarda by right should have found Dante’s question 
about a “pit alto loco,” a “higher place,” unintel- 


} 


| 





ligible; for in the language of heaven there are no 
comparatives or superlatives. 

Hence for the soul of anything that is truly in 
Paradise, God cannot be a higher, but merely another 
being. There, indeed, the angels of all things do ~ 
continually behold his face, but as the face of a — . 
fellow, one of themselves. All things will be gods ' | 


a 
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' in their own and one another’s eyes. Gods in their 





1 own eyes they will be, because each can find nothing 
| more perfectly divine than itself: gods in one 
another’s, and that without hierarchy of divinity, 
because there can be no comparison in point of 
value between the components of a truly beatific 
vision, each one of which will have its proper and 
incomparable beauty. In Paradise there will be of 
necessity none but polytheists. 

This conclusion, however, is more startling than 
alarming. It has no sting if only it be grasped 
firmly. For the struggling and aspiring imperfect 
soul the existence of God: means, indeed, the exist- 
ence, ideal or actual, of an unattained perfection 
in which the will will find its peace. But for the 
perfected spirit it means no more, for no more is 
possible, than that perfection is at length realized, 
| and that the will is wholly satisfied in an experience 
4 which it is content to take at its face value, without 
e. comparison between its components or moments. 
To the perfected spirit God will mean not another 
person, but just the fact that it itself is now the 
kind of person it is, with the experience it has. He 
is not a person, but a “state” in both senses of the 
word. God is Heaven. 

a It need not surprise us, however, to find ghosts 
a of these difficulties haunting the question of grades 
; 4 of perfection throughout ancient philosophy. ‘Thus, 
| Plato is confronted with the naturalistic difficulty 


4 (a difficulty, be it said, never settled for him) in the 
. H 
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famous passage in the Parmenides already mentioned, 
where Socrates is in doubt whether to attribute 
Ideas to mean and disagreeable things or not. And — 
it is ultimately the same difficulty which besets him 
in his attempt to arrange the Ideas in a hierarchy 
culminating in the Idea of the Good, forgetful, as | 
we might say, that the Good is not a substance, but — 
a relation between substances, and that its Idea is — 





not a hypostasis extraneous and superior to the 
other Ideas, but merely expresses their perfection 
and divinity in one another’s sight. 

In like manner Aristotle’s doctrine of the rela- 7 
tivity of Form and Matter, in which every object — 
except God is twofold, Form in relation to its 
sources, Matter in relation to its further development, 
has all the implications of naturalism. For every 
object at every moment of its career may be said to © 
be in full possession of an entelechy of one sort or 4 
another. Aristotle avoids naturalism indeed only by 
assuming a rigid ladder of Forms up and down which ] 
Matter is continually climbing, the top and bottom — 
of which are arbitrarily determined by reference to . 
human interests and ideals. Nature is supposed to — 
concur in our judgment of her parts and processes 
as more or less perfect and to estimate their value ; 
by the same standards as we employ. ‘Thus the 
horse is supposed to be in her eyes as well as in ours— 
more perfect than the tree, the man more perfect 
than the horse. Aristotle, however, seems to have 
vaguely realized his confusion of natural with moral 
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perfection, and to have vacillated in consequence. 
It is difficult, for example, as regards the relation 
of God to the world, to say whether the world is 
conceived as ever striving to transcend its own 
nature and become God, or as seeking merely to 
enact its proper mundane perfection with the same 
completeness with which he is divine. The truth is, 
I think, that Aristotle is trying to conceive it as both. 
Like Plato, he wishes to take with one eye the human, 
with the other the cosmic point of view. He tries 
naturalistically to make of the Forms the entelechies 
or absolute perfections of their particulars, and yet 
to arrange these different perfections in a graded 
order of moral excellence. There is, of course, no 
harm in this so long as one recognizes that one is 
using the term “perfection” in two quite different 
senses. But this is just what Aristotle overlooks. 
‘He employs the term univocally. 

It is not surprising to find Plotinus involved in 
the same difficulties, considering his Platonic and 
Aristotelian heritage. How near his argument is in 
places to naturalism we shall have very shortly to 
consider. Of his treatment of grades of perfection 
and metaphysical evil we may say that he, too, 
takes with one eye the inside, with the other the 
outside point of view. In the passages just quoted 
_ there can be no doubt of his inclination to admit 
a the existence of different kinds of perfection. Noits 
is good and perfect after its kind, y~vyj is the 
same. Neither is to be considered as in any way 
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evil, because it is itself and not the One. This 
point has been amply illustrated. But on the 
other hand he does not perceive, nor can he admit 
the logical implication, that different kinds of per- 
fection cannot be compared in point of perfection 
without equivocation. ‘There cannot be the slightest 
doubt that he considered Mind, if perfect, of a less 
degree of perfection than the One, and in the same 
way Soul less excellent than Mind. It is not true 
that “in this Trinity none is afore or after other, 
none is greater or less than other,” but “the glory 
equal.” ‘Their majesty may be co-eternal and their 
generation and procession from all time, yet Mind is 
a second good, and Soul a third, not only in point 
of derivation, but of goodness.1 Goodness apper- 
tains to them only adjectivally. The essential, 
primal, and original Good is God, and God alone. 
This point also is fully brought out in the sketch 
we have given of the nature and method of the 
process of emanation. 


1 Cf. ii. 9, § 13 (212) [vol. i. p. 202, 1. 29-p. 203, 1. 14]. 
ei 6¢ dvOpwroe rimdy Te wap &ddX\a Ga, wokdA@ pwGdrov Taira ov 
Tupavvldos évexa €v TH mavri bvTa, GNAG Kdopov Kal Tdéiv mapéxovra. 
& dé Néyerar ylvecOar map airav onueia voulfew tov écouévwn elvat, 
ylvecOa dé Ta ywbpweva Sidopa Kal TUXats—ovd yap oldv Te Hv TadTa 
mept éexdorous cupBalvev—xal Katpots yevéoewv kal rémos meElorov 
agectynkdct kal diadécect uxav. Kal ov dmarnréov mddw ayabods 
mwdvtas, ov0 STt wh TodTo Suvardv, péugherOar mpoxelpws [mrporjKer} 
mwadw dévovor undev dtapépew tatra éxeivwv, 76 Te Kaxdv wh voultew 
&Xo Te 7} 7d evdeécrepov eis Ppdvynow kai é\arrov ayabdv Kai det mpds 
TO opuxpdrepov* olov et tis THY piow Kakdv éyou, Tt wh alcOnals 
éoTt, Kal 7d alcOnrixdv, bre wh DAbyos. ef O€ wy, Kakel TA KaKa 
dvaykacOjoovrar Néyew elvac® Kal yap éxet Wuxt xetpov vow Kal obros 
ddXov €darTov. 
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But the contradiction with Plotinus goes even 
deeper. Once embarked on this current of thought 
it seems scarcely possible to attribute either to vots 
or Yvx7) even a proper perfection. Leaving the moral 
point of view out of the question, naturalistically 
and by their own confession they are not self-satisfied 
hypostases. ‘They themselves feel themselves to be 
imperfect, quite apart from any judgment we may 
pass upon them. The end of psychic activity turns 
out to be not the preservation, but the transcendence 
of its proper characteristics. In like manner the 
ultimate goal of intellectual vision is not the con- 
templation and conservation of truth, but a passing 
beyond it to ecstatic consciousness of the One. 


There only is truly beatific vision enjoyed.! From 


this point of view the whole universe instead of finding 
its essential function in the realization and illustra- 
tion of all possible forms and degrees of existence, 
would seem to do this only accidentally in a ceaseless, 
and as ceaselessly frustrated, attempt in which its 
proper operation consists, to transcend and annihilate 
itself by absorption into deity. To reconcile state- 
ments and implications like these with the epithets 
like ov« évdees, “not lacking,” réAewov, * perfect,” 
and 6<iov, “ divine,” which he is constantly using not 
_ only of vots and yxy, but of the universe as well, 
i is impossible. 

. ' Cf. vi. 9, §§ 3-4 (760-762) [vol. ii. p. 512, 1. 23]; cf. i. 6, § 7 
- (55). 4. ylverar 5@ 4 dmropia wddora, bre nde Kar’ éemorhuny 7 


} vbveots éxelvou unde kata vonow, wowep Ta GANA VonTd, GAA KATA 
| * Wapovolay émiorjuns Kpeitrova. 
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The confusion involved is indeed extraordinary. 
It is not merely a straightforward contradiction of 
the moral and the mechanical points of view, but of 
these cross-eyed. For Mind and Soul behold them- 
selves as both perfect and imperfect with both eyes, 
but the two eyes are never focussed so as to agree. 
If they see themselves naturalistically as perfect after 
their kind, they are kept from the just fruits of that 
vision by the moral point of view which declares 
their perfections to be relatively imperfect. If with 
_ the moral eye they perceive and desire to transcend 
their relatively imperfect state, the naturalistic eye 
at once shows them their essential and, proper ex- 
cellence. Each point of view, in a word, may take 
either point of view, provided only it contradicts the 
other, and thereby stultifies itself. 

We have then to leave the question of meta- 
physical evil in the Plotinian theodicy unsettled. 


We can only say of it that we find a pair of counter-— | 
influences at work. On the one hand there is a ~* 


strong inclination, inherited perhaps from the Stoics, 
to admit the principle of a variety of perfections and 
to justify things as excellent after their kind. On 
the other hand there is not only the same attempt 
that we find in Plato and Aristotle to compare 
different kinds of excellence in point of excellence, 
but also a decided mystic tendency to deny all kinds 


of excellence save one, and to regard all other kinds 


as mere grades of imperfection in comparison with it. 
‘These tendencies are contradictory, and no result can 
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be expected from their conflict. Now one, now the 
other is uppermost in his mind, now both present 
themselves with equal strength. The result is that not 


gy only as regards the question of metaphysical evil is 





he undetermined and self-contradictory, but through- 
out his treatment of our problem we shall find 
solutions proffered of widely different antecedents 
and of contrary interests and implications. 

We pass now to a series of arguments of consider- 
able affinity to what we have called the “ naturalistic 
point of view,” and probably not unconnected 
historically with a very similiar reasoning on the 
part of the Stoics. From this point of view, as we 
have seen, we are to admit varieties or kinds of per- 
fection, no one of which is to be blamed because it 
is itself and not another. The use to which this 
thought might be put in a theodicy is plain. If our 
opponent impugned the goodness and power of the 
Creator on the ground that he had created an im- 
perfect world, which was but a poor and deficient 
copy of his thought, we might reply that we could not 
expect the world to be the same as God, nor the copy 
identical with the original. All that we can justly 
demand for it, or from the divine goodness, is that the 
created shall be perfect with the perfection appropriate 
to itself. And this, we might perhaps add, is the case. 

At any rate this is the thesis which Plotinus 
opposes to the Gnostics, to refute their allegation 
that the world is evil and its Creator bad. ‘The 
point at issue, indeed, concerned him more deeply 
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than we might at first suppose. In spite of his 
opposition to the Gnostics his system had much in 
common with their doctrine. Their tenets might 
almost be called a fantastic version of all that was 
mystic in'his own thought. Out of the depths of a 
superintelligible, superessential, and superexistential 
God there proceeds a Adyos or vods which develops 
itself into a kind of intelligible world in the shape of 
a Pleroma of Aeons. One of the lowest of these 
Aeons, Sophia, actuated like Eve, by a tédpa or 
audacity, conceives the desire to know the unknowable 
God, and becomes thereby involved in discontent 
and passion. ‘This passion receives a semi-separate 
hypostasis, called Achamoth, or the lesser Sophia. 
The passible nature and the discontent of Sophia- 
Achamoth exclude her from the world of Aeons, 
which is apparently self-sufficient and self-satisfied, 
and she finds herself in the Kenoma or Void, symbol 
of her dissatisfaction, and substratum of Matter. 
The divine power, however, takes pity upon her. 
Jesus or Christ, an Aeon in whom the perfections of 
all the others are combined, descends to her, and 
awakens within her a memory of the Pleroma. 
There takes place within her an erurtpopy towards 
the Aeons, and she now seeks to make their images 
visible in the darkness of the Kenoma. She becomes 
creative, brings forth the Demiurge, and through 
him forms the material world. But the desire for 
and the necessity of creation are not expressive of 
her proper essence, but result from the fall due to 
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her audacity and her discontent with herself. Her 
formative activity, then, is a mark not of a perfection 
within herself, but of a want and imperfection, and 
what she forms is, in Platonic terms, twice removed 
from ‘Truth and Being, the image of an image, the 
shadow of a dream. 

Below the world of Aeons, then, we may dis- 
tinguish three grades of Being, Sophia-Achamoth, 
the Demiurge, and Matter. This tripartite division 
is reflected in the universe in a trinity of worlds, 
celestial, planetary, and terrestrial, and in mankind. 
in a trinity of principles, spirit, soul, and body. 
According as one or another principle is predominant, 
men are “pneumatic,” “psychic,” or “hylic.” The 
moral life consists in an abjuration of all things of 
the world, and in development of the “ pneumatic” 
principle. In the end, the redeemed will be trans- 
ported to a new world, called the Paradigm, and the 
present universe, of which Achamoth has repented, 
will be consumed by fire and annihilated.1 

Strip this of its fantastic wording and we seem to 
be on familiar Plotinian ground. Between the Gods 


MP of the two systems there is no essential difference ; 


_ and the Gnostic Pleroma is, for our purposes at least, 
a the same as the Plotinian vos. The lapse of Sophia 
, into Sophia-Achamoth is parallel to the emanatory 
i ' Cf. Bouillet, Les Ennéades de Plotin, i. p.499 et seq. Schmidt, 


i} Uber Plotins Stellung zum Gnosticismus, etc., p. 36 in Texte 
5 60und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des altchristlichen Litteratur, 


4 Gebhardt und Harnack, vol. v. Vacherot, op. cit. bk. ii. ch. 4, 


H ©6vol. i. p. 201 e¢ sey. The above résumé is of the system of 





) ~=©- Valentinus. 
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operation of vots from which yvyy proceeds, her 
éerurtpod to that backward look to vots by which — 
Yvx7 is confirmed and determined in her essence and j 
guided in her operations, and the birth of the 4 
Demiurge to that emanatory act of yvy7 which 
creates the world. So, too, the Plotinian man is — 
body, soul, and intellect : and the end of the moral — 
life is to rise stage by stage to a re-absorption in the 





One, a process which involves for the redeemed soul 
the annihilation of its universe. We are, in fine, in — 
a Plotinian wonderland where everything we meet is 
a satire on the Plotinian system. And the sting is 
keenest, perhaps, in that beneath its grotesqueness the 
satire is more logical than the thought it-caricatures. 






















For whatever the vagaries of Gnosticism, its . 
mysticism was not cross-eyed and could look one — 
almost squarely in the face. 'To have been perfectly 
logical, it is true, the incidence of Evil should have — 
taken place at the first stage of the process of 
emanation, when the Divine Silence was broken and 
the Pleroma emerged. Moreover, the account of the — 
passion and fall of Sophia is full of wild and contra- — 
dictory rumours. Still the implications of a theory 
in which Being issues from a higher, superexistential 
source, and lapses from one degree to another of 
fulness, till at length it is spent and lost in nothing- © 
ness, are on the whole honestly faced. Below a 
the Pleroma, at any rate, the true implication of ~ 
degrees of perfection is realized; that is, that the 

expression is merely a euphemism for degrees of a 
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_ imperfection. And again, the Gnostics rightly laid 
I stress on the discontented and provisional nature 
7 of the activities hypostasized in vy and Sophia- 
Achamoth: a nature to whose essential characteristics 
Plotinus himself could not be altogether blinded in 
spite of his endeavour to save its excellence by a 
misapplication to it of the principle of varieties of 
perfection. Sophia-Achamoth, despite her name, is 
a more consistent hypostasis than yvy7. Finally, 
the Gnostics were logical in their vituperation of the 
_ world. ‘The universe was for them the last respite of 
a Being, the last glimmer of the divine light, before 
all died away in Not-being and darkness. Its exist- 
ence was a metaphysical evil, the result of a lapse 
from perfection. The sooner it was repented of 
and destroyed, and anything saved from the wreck 
translated to happier realms, the better. 

This should have been Plotinus’s attitude also. 
But as we have remarked before, a natural optimism 
and a heritage of healthy Hellenism and Stoic philo- 
sophy kept him from this easy and logical conclusion. 
So far as we may judge, he loved Nature and human 
life with the love not merely of an energetic and 
versatile man of many interests and activities, but with 


3 something of that religious reverence for the universal 


whole which actuated Zeno and Marcus Aurelius and 
_ Seneca, and of that regard for living as the finest of 
_ all arts which we find in the older Greeks. Logic 


3 or no logic, it was temperamentally impossible for 





1 him to feel that Nature was essentially vile, the 
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body necessarily foul, and human life under corporeal 
conditions absolutely and unavoidably evil. 

He had, then, to summon every argument to his 
aid to support his conviction. More was at stake 
than the defence of a world one loved against 
calumniation. ‘The possibility of conceiving the 
process of emanation as anything but a process of 
degeneration was the broad and vital issue. More 
especially he had to protect the integrity and per- 
fection of yvx7 against the dangers incidental to her 
outer resemblance to the abandoned Sophia. To 

‘this end three things were necessary. He had in the 
first place to show that the procession of yvyj from 
_ vods could not be regarded as in any way a fall. In 





| the second place he must needs demonstrate that 
_ the operation by which yvx7 creates the world is not 
| accidental, but essential, and that her proper perfec- 
_ tion is not disturbed or her nature impaired thereby. 
| And finally he had to show that the world so created 
| was of sufficient excellence not to impede her opera- 
tions or contaminate her nature by its contact and 
Suresh with her. ‘The first two of these points 
we may leave till we come to the discussion of the 
broader issue defined above. The third is that which 
must engage our attention now. ‘To establish it, 
what more natural, as has been said, than to appeal — 
to tHe old principle already used to Plotinus’s ~ 
satisfaction, and to declare that the universe in its 
wholeness is perfect after its kind ? 
““He who finds fault with the nature of the 
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universe does not know what he does, nor whither 
his arrogance is leading him. The reason is that 
men know not the successive orders of Being, first, 
second, third, and so on eternally, till the last be 
reached. . . . We must not ask that all animate 
beings shall be [equally] good, nor thoughtlessly 
complain because this is impossible. For that is to 
reiterate the demand that there shall be no differ- 
ence between the sensible and intelligible worlds, 
and that Evil is to be regarded as identical with 
that which is lacking in wisdom and is a lesser good 
and ever tends towards the lower degree of per- 
fection—which is like calling Nature evil because 
she is not perception, and the faculty of perception 
evil because it is not reasoning, in which case we 
should be forced to say that Evil exists even in the 
intelligible realm. For even there Soul is less perfect 
than Mind, Mind than the One.”! Again, “we 

1 ii, 9, § 13 (211-212) [vol. i. p. 202, 1. 10-p. 203, L 14}, 
13. 6 dpa peuddpevos rH Tod Kéopou picer ovk oldev 8 re mrove?, oS’ S101 
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must not admit. that this universe has been ill created 
simply because it contains many unpleasant things. 
We shall be ascribing to it a degree of dignity greater 
than its conditions demand if we ask that it shall be 
the same as the intelligible world, rather than an 
image of it. And what fairer image of it could there 
have been?”! “No one can rightly blame the con- 
stitution of the universe, which displays pre-eminently 
the greatness of the intelligible nature. For if the 
universe has come into existence endowed not with an 
inarticulate life (like that of the smaller parts, which 
are generated within it continually, day and night, 
from the fulness of its own life), but gifted on the con- 
trary with a continuous, clear, full, and ‘omnipresent 
life, in which a fathomless wisdom is displayed, how 
can it be denied that it is a clear and beautiful image 
of the gods in their intelligible world? That, being 
a copy, it is not the original, is but natural, for 
otherwise it would no longer be a copy. But that it 
is an unfaithful copy is false, for nothing has been 





éyerac ylverOar wap’ aitav onmeia vouifew Tav écouévwy elvan, 
yiverOa 5é Ta ywwdpeva Sidgopa Kai TUXats—ov yap oldv Te hv Tatra 
mepl éxdotouvs cuuBalvev—xal Katpots yevéoewv Kal Tdmois wEioTOV — 
apesrnkdbct kal diabécece puxav. Kal od« dmrairnréov raédw ayabods 
mdvras, ob8’ bru wh ToiTO Suvardév, péuperOar mpoxetpws [mpoonKer] 
mary akodor pndev Siadépew Tadra éxelvwy, Td Te KaKdv mh voulfew 
No Tu Td évdedarepov eis Ppdvnow Kal éharrov ayabdv Kai del pds Td — 
ouxpbrepov* olov ei Tis Thy piow Kakdy Aéyou, STL UN alc Oats éort, Kal @ 
7 aicOnrixov, bre wh Novos. el 5é wh, KaKel TA KaKd dvayKacOhcovTat 
héyew elvac* kal yap exe? uxt xeEtpov vod Kal obros dAXNou e\arTov. 
1 ii. 9, § 4 (202 D) [vol. i. p. 188, ll. 20-23]. odd 7d Kaxds © 
yeyovévat Tove Tov Kécuov Soréov Tw TorKA elvar ev ait@ SvoxepH> 
rovTo yap délwua meifov ore wepiriOévTwv abT@, ei dévodo. Tov adrov 
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- omitted of which it was possible to have a beautiful 
image in the realm of nature. It was necessary that 
the copy should not be the result of thought and 
contrivance; for the Intelligible could not be the last 
degree of Being. Its activity had to be twofold: 
part within itself and part acting upon something else. 
So it was necessary that there should be something 
after it. Only the most impotent of things is such 
that it gives nothing of itself to what is below it. . . . 
“Tf, then, there is no other world superior in grade 

to this, what is this world? If, on the other hand, 
there must of necessity be such a [superior] world, 
and there is yet no other in existence than this, it 
must be this world which preserves the copy of the 
Intelligible.t . . . A man must indeed be indolent 
and apathetic if, seeing all the beautiful things in 
the sensible world, the complete symmetry, this great 
1 ii, 9, § 8 (206 B-206 £) [vol. i. p. 194, 1. 7 et seq.]. émel odd€ 
Tov mavros Thy Siolknow dpOds dv Tis wéupatto Tpwrov pev evderkvv- 
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ordered whole, and the form that is apparent in the 
stars, distant though they are, he lays not these 
things to heart, nor reverences them for what they 
are and whence they spring. Such a man _ has 
neither pondered upon the sensible world, nor known 
the supersensible.” 4 

The same point also is brought out in the first of 
the two books on Providence.2, We should not 
expect the sensible world to be the intelligible world. 
“‘ Suppose, for example, we were contemplating man, 
the sensible object, in his most beautiful form, we 
would not surely demand that he should be the same 
as the archetypal man in the intelligible world. On 
the contrary. we should accept it gladly of the 
Creator that he had endowed man, for all that he 
was embodied in flesh and sinew and “bone, with 
reason, so that he beautified even these carnal 
things and made it possible for Reason to pass over 
into Matter.”* In like manner we must look upon 
our physical world, “ not seeking among the things 


which are second in rank, those which are first. . . .”*4 

1 ii. 9, § 16 (215 E-F) [vol. i. p. 208, 1. 9 et seg.]. GAN’ 6 pev dav 
KaAXos év pocwrm ed weuiunuévov péperac Exel, dpyos dé Tis obTws 
Zotar THY yvaunv Kal els ovdév GAO KiVHoETAL, WoTE OpGv cKuTaYTA 
pev ra év aicOnr@ Kaddn, cturracay 5é ocvpmerplay Kal rhv meyadnv 
evrailay rabrnv kal Td éupawwdpevor év Tots doTpors eldos kal mbppwhev 
odow ov évretOev evOuunOjcera, kal céBas adrov NapBdve, ola ad’ 
olwy ; ov dpa ovre Tatra Karevinoev, ore éxeiva elder. 

3. iii,.2, S. 

8 iii. 2, § 7 (260) [vol. i. p. 234, 1. 17 et seq.].. ofov, ef Tis eoxdmer 
tov dvOpwrov tov alicOnriv boris Kddd\oTOS, OK av Ohrov TH ev vy 
avOpwmrw hilwoe Tov avrdv elvar, dA’ éxeivo dmodedéxPat Tod rouyrod, 


ef Suws ev captl cal vetpos Kal doréos dvTa KarédaBe TH OYY, WoTE — 


kal radra Kadddvac kal Tov Néyor SuynOjvar eraveNOety TH UAH. 
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“The intelligible world is purely conceptual and 
there could be no other that was purely conceptual. 
Anything else that has come into being must be 
lower than the intelligible world, and not conceptual ; 
and yet not purely material, for that is without 
ions ; rather is it a mixture of both. 

. We cannot then rightly find fault with 
this universe of ours either on the score that it is 
not beautiful, or that it is not the best of corporeal 


| things. Nor can we blame the Cause of its existence. 


For in the first place it exists as the result of 
necessity : not as the outcome of deliberate reasoning, 
but of a more excellent nature procreating in 
accordance with its nature something resembling 
itself. Secondly, even if deliberate reasoning were the 
creator, it would not be ashamed of its creation. For 


1 it would have made a whole in all respects beautiful, 


self-sufficient, and pleasing to itself, displaying 


} similar fitness in its parts, both the greater and the 


} lesser. . . . Since what has been made is the world in 
| its entirety, we might, as we contemplated it, hear it 


} say: ‘God made me, and I am come from him, 





| perfectly fashioned out of all living beings, sufficing 
_ and sufficient unto myself, in want of nothing. For 
} all things—plants and living creatures and the natures 
i of all created things, and many gods, and hosts of 
} spirits and good souls and men blest with virtue— 
| all are in me. It is not as though earth were decked 
4} with all plants and living beings of every kind, and 


: the power of Soul reached even to the sea, whilst all 
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the air, and the upper air, and the whole firmament 
of heaven were without Soul, but there, in the 
celestial spheres, do all good souls dwell. They give 
life to the stars, and to the well-ordered eternal 
revolution of the heaven which circles ever joyfully 
in the same course in imitation of Mind; for beyond 


that it seeks nothing. Whatever is in me desires 


the Good, and each thing attains it so far as in it 
lies. 'The whole heaven depends upon it, and all my 
soul, and the gods that are in my parts, and all 


living creatures and plants, and even that which 


seems inanimate. .. .’”! 
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Td bdov aitispevos Atomos av etn Tijs aitias’ Tad Te yap wépyn mpds 
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Tov Kéopov aitiwpuévov, GAG Tia TV ad’ToU xwpls aBdrTos, oloy el 
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Finally, in discussing the descent. of the soul into 
the body, the perfection of the universe is main- 
tained in direct argument for the excellence of pvy7. 
We must inquire, says Plotinus, “what we are to 
postulate with regard to the nature of the universe 
in which the soul dwells—whether her in-dwelling 
be voluntary, forced, or brought about in some other 
way. Also what are we to say of its creator (the 
World-Soul)? Does she act without deviation . . . or 
does she perhaps act like our souls, which must needs 
direct bodies worse than themselves and sink deep 
into them if they are to rule them? For each separate 
body is scattered and borne away to its own place, 
whereas in the universe all things lie naturally in 
their proper places. Again, these bodies of ours, 
since many accidents befall them from without, need 
much troublesome forethought; they are ever hard 
pressed by want and in their difficulties need all 
kinds of help. But the body of the universe, 
perfect, self-sufficient, independent, and suffering 
nothing contrary to its nature, needs, so to speak, but 
a brief word of command; and its state is ever in 





Kal uxal dyabal kal dvOpwrot dpery evdaluoves. ov yap OH yi bev 
kexdounrat purols Te maar Kal fwors mavTodatots Kal wéxpe Oaddrrys 
Puxiis HAGe Sivauts, dnp dé was kal alOhp Kal ovpavods cduTras Wuxijs 
dioupos, GAN’ exe? Wuxal ayabal wacom, dotpas Sv dioica kal 77 
evrdxtw ovpavod Kal didi mepipopG vod pipjoe: KUKAW PEpouevy eu- 
ppdvws wept ravrov del* ovdév yap téw fnret. mdvTa dé Ta ev epol 
épierat wev TOD ayaod, Tvyxdver O€ KaTa Sivamv Thy éavTay ExaoTa* 
éénprytar yap mas puev ovpavds éxelvov, maca dé éuh Puxn Kal oi Ev 
pépeow éeuots Oeol, kal ra S@a O€ mdvra Kal Ta PuTa Kal ei Te AYuxor 
Soke? elvar év éuol. 
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accordance with the natural wish of the Soul, having 
neither desires nor sufferings.” 1 

But the position thus set forth was capable of 
further extension and reinforcement. The argument 
could be developed from within as well as applied 
from without. The perfection which it was possible 
to predicate of the universe en bloc, could be 
predicated of it regarded as a collection of genera 
and species. Not only was the universe perfect after 
its kind, but every kind of thing within the universe 
could be regarded as possessing its peculiar and 
appropriate excellence. Each genus then would be 
justified in its existence, and none could with 
propriety be blamed because it was not other than 
it was. It would be as unfair and irrelevant, for 
instance, to find fault with man because he was not 
an angel, or with a plant because it was not an 
animal, as to reproach the universe with being 
mundane and not psychic or intelligible. 


1 iv. 8, § 2 (470) [vol. ii. -p. 144, 1. 9 et seq.|. 2. bore piv 
ouuBatver mepi ris juerépas Wuxfs map avrod wabeiv fnricacw é 
avayKns épdmrecbar kal rept Wuxfjs brws & NTHoaL, was Tore Kowwveiy 
oapart wépuKe, kal mepl kdcuou Ptcoews old6v Twa Se adrov Tiber Oat, 
ev @ Wuxh évdiarrarau [etre] éxodca etre avayKacbeioa elre Tis &AXos 
Tpomos’ Kal wept movnrod dé etre ép0Gs etre. . . ws nuérepar Wuxat 
ovoa tows, ds ea cwpara Siocxovous xelpw dv air&v elow word diva, 
elmep éuedov Kparhoew, cxedacbévros uev dv éxdorov Kal mpos Tov 
olxetov romov pepouevov—evy 5é 7S maytl mdvra év oikeiw KaTa ptow 
Ketrat-—moNNijs dé kat dxAwdous mpovolas deouévwy, dre toANGv Trav 
aor plwv avrots mpoomurrévrwy del Te évdela cuvexouévwv Kal mdons 
BonOeias ws év mod Svoxepela Seouévwy. 7d de rédeLdv Te dv Kal 
ixavov kal atrapxes kat ovdey éxov aire mapa pvow Bpaxéos ofov 
KedevouaTtos detrar* Kal ws mépuxe Woy eOédew, ravryn Kal det exer 
ovre émiOuulas éxovoa otre mdaxouca. 
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This is the line pursued by Plotinus. His 
universe continues the eloquent defence of itself 
quoted above as follows: “Some of the things 
within me seem to share only in existence, some in 
| life, some in sensation, while others have already 
| reason, and others again life in its completeness. 





} For one cannot make equality from unequal things, 
if as that the finger should see. Sight we rather ask 
of the eye, and of the finger something else, namely, 
that it should be a finger, I suppose, and have its 
proper nature.” 

| But Plotinus is not content merely to be on the 
| defensive. Not only will he hold his own position 
and maintain the excellence of the world in the face 
| of all, Gnostic or otherwise, who dare to attack is 
- but he carries the war into the enemy’s country as 
_ well, turning the Gnostics’ arms against themselves, 
} and using the reductio ad absurdum to their dis- 
~ comfiture. 

i “Ts it not absurd that the Gnostics, who have 
bodies and desires and pains and passions like other 
men, should, instead of disparaging their own power, 
" maintain their ability to comprehend the intelligible 
: world, and yet deny that the sun possesses a power 
_ less subject to passion, more orderly and more free 
a from change than their own, and that it has an 


1 iii. 2, § 3 (257 D et seq.) [vol. i. p. 230, 1. 11 et seq.]. Cf. 
| also iii. 3, § 3 (272) [vol. i. p. 253, 1. 6 et seq.|. Kaira wer rob civas 

 peréxew Soxet pdvov, Ta Sé rod Shy, TA 5é wGAXov év TH aicBdverba, 
ra dé Hdn Oyo Exar, TA 5é Tacay fwhyv. ov yap Ta loa dratrely Jet 
| rots uh twos’ ode yap SaxTUAwy 7d BrEreW GAA 6POahudv TooTO, 
} daxrvAov Se Addo, Td elvar ofuae SaxTUAW Kal 7d abrod éxew. 
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intelligence higher than that which we possess—we, | 
new-born creatures who encounter so many obstacles 
on our march towards truth? Is it not astonishing — 
that they should proclaim their own souls immortal 


Oph See Ae eT al pS 


and divine, however vile the man, and yet deny that 


the whole heaven and its stars, composed as they are 


fi aint 0s 


of purer and finer elements, share in an immortal 
soul? And this, though they see in the heavens 
just that order and form and structure of the lack of 
which here on earth they are always complaining! 
What they imply is that the immortal soul has 
deliberately chosen to take the worse place for 
herself, and to abandon the better to the mortal | 
soul.” 4 « i 

Do they deny that the world is directed by 
providence? No, they admit that God exercises 
some care over us men. ‘“ Why, then, should he be 
























careless of the universe in which men dwell? Is it 
because he has not the leisure to look after it? 
Then it is not right that he should see to what is 


1 ii. 9, § 5 (202 ¥F) [vol. i. p. 188, 1. 30 ef seg.]. 5. dN [Aovyor] 
avrovs wev o@ua exovras, olov Exovow avOpwrot, Kal ériOuplas Kal 
NUras Kal dpyas Thy wap’ avrois Sivamy wh adriudfew, AN’ épdwrecOar — 
TOU vonTov héyew €felvar, wy elvar dé ev HAlw TavTns dwabecTrépay ev 
Tage Uaddov Kal ovK év adNotwoeL MAAAOV ofcay, ovdE Ppdynow exew 
duelvova huay Trav dpri yevouervwv Kal bid Tooobrwy KwAvouévwv TOV 
araTrwvrav éml thy adjbeav édOciv* ob5e Tiv péev abrav puyhv 
aOdvarov Kat Oelavy éyew kal Thy Trev PavroTrdtwv dvOpdrwv, Tov . 
dé ovpavdy mavra Kal Ta éxel doTpa uh THs Gbavdrov Kekowwvynkévar — 
€k TOAA@ Kadd\Ldvwv Kal Kabapwrépwv bvTa, dpavTas éxel wev TO TeTAY- — 
Bévov kal etoxnuov Kal ebraxrov cal udduora Thy évTadOa wepl yi 
aragiav avrovs airwwuévous* domep Tis adavdrov Wuxis Tov xelpw 
rémov émirndes édouevns, mapaxwphoa. dé rod Bedrlovos rH OvnTH 
“puxn édouevns. 
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lower than it. If he looks after men, why should 
he not look beyond them to the world in which 
they are? But if he does not look beyond them so 
that he need not look after the world, then he does 
not even look after men. Men, they may say, have 
no need of him. But the world needs him, and knows 
its own constitution, and the men who are in it, 
and how they are in it, and their condition there.” * 
Again, “the Gnostics say that God takes fore- 
thought for them alone. Did he then care for 
them only in the higher world, or does his provid- 
ence also extend to this? In the former case, how 
did the Gnostics come here? In the latter, why are 
they here still, and how is it that God himself 1s 
_ not here ? For how else will he know that they 
are here, or that being here they have not forgotten 
him nor become evil? Again, if he knows those 
who have not become evil, he must also know those 
who have, in order to distinguish the one from the 
other. But in that case he will have to be present 
in some way among all men, and throughout this 
universe. Hence the universe must also have a 
share in him... .”” 
1 Gi. 9, § 9 (208 v) [vol. i. p. 197, 1. 27 ot seg.]. lr’ éml robrous 


ipav mpovoei 6 Oeds, Tov dé Kbcuou TmayTos ev @ kal avrol dud rl dpenet ; 
el pev yap, bre ob axon adr@ mpds adrdov BrErew ovdE Géms ade, 
mpos To KdTw Kal mpds adrods BAérwv Sid Th ovK eEw BdEret Kal mpos 
Tov Kéopov dé Brérer év @ elow; ef O€ uh ew, Wa mH Tov Kdomov 
éhopa, ode abrods Bréme. GAN ovdev Séovrar avrod* GNX’ 6 Kéomos 
Setrar kal olde Thy rdéw abrod Kal of €v adT@ Sus év abTtp Kal drws 
€KEL 

2 ii, 9 (215 a) [vol. i. p. 207, 1. 3 et seg.]. Aéyousr yap abrav 
mpovoeiv ab povov. morepa dé exe? yevoudvew 7 Kal évOdde dvTwv ; el 
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The final absurdity is this. “The Gnostics scorn 
this creation and this earth of ours, and say that 
a new earth has been created for them to which 
they will depart; this, they say, is the universe in 
intelligible. form. But what is their object in 
getting to a world which is a mere pattern of this 
world which they hate? Also, where does this 
pattern come from? (For they say that it was 
after the creator of the pattern universe had stooped 
to this world of ours.) If indeed he was anxious 
to make another world besides the intelligible world 
he already possessed (though one may well ask what 
was the need of it), either he must have made 
it before or after he made this world. And if he 
made it before, for what purpose did he make it ? 
That the souls might be kept safe in it, perhaps. 
How was it, then, that they were not safe? 
Thus he created it in vain. If, on the other 
hand, he created it after this world, taking it from 
this world, and stripping the form of this world 
from its matter, what good did it do? For the | 
experience which the experienced souls had had 
was sufficient to keep them safe. Again, if the 
Gnostics merely mean that the form of the world 





Mev yap éxel, ws HAOov; ef 52 €vOd0e, as Eri elolv evOdde; mas E 
ov kal atrés éorw évOdde; réBev yap yvwoerat, bru cicly evOdde; 
mos O€, bre evOdde bvTes odK ereXdOOVTO avrov Kal éyévovro Kakol; 
el O€ yiwwoKer Tods ph yevouevous Kaxovs, kal rods “yevouévous 
ywwoKxe, wa Suaxpivy dm’ éxelvwy avrovs. maow ody mapécra 


kal ora év TH Kbomw THde, doris 6 Tpomos' ware kal weber adbrod 
0 Kécpos. 
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is to be found in souls, what is there novel in that 
teaching? .. .”} 

Moreover, given the Gnostic premises, what good 
was there in the soul’s creating a world at all? “It 
is absurd to suppose that she did it for her own 
renown as though adopting the methods of an 
earthly sculptor. Again, if she created in thought, 
but it was not in her nature to create, although 
the creative power was there, how could she have 
created this world? And when will she destroy it ? 
If she has repented, why does she delay? If she 
has not yet repented, she never will, since she has 
grown used to it and is more kindly disposed to 
it through the lapse of time.” ? 

Again, the Gnostics condemning the world whole- 
sale say that “they are not moved by its beauty, 

1 ii. 9, § 5 (203) [vol. i. p. 189, 1. 23 et seg.]. ad’ od TimcdvTes 
TavTnv Tiv Snucoupylay ovde THvde Thy viv Kawhy adbrois pace yhv 
yeyovévar, eis iw On évretOev amededoovtac* Toro dé Néyov elvar 
kécpov. Kalro. TL det adrois yevéoOar év mapadelyware Kdcmou, dv 
fucoto.; wobev dé TO rapddeyua rotto; Toiro yap Kar’ avrovs 
vevevkoros HOn mpds TH THSE TOU TO Tapddevyua TemonKdTos. el ev 
obv év abt@ TE ToinoavTe word} Ppovtis Tod Kdcmov wera Tov KboMoV 
Tov vontov bv éxet &AXNov Tovchoat—xalror Ti der ;—[7) wpd Tod Kbcpmou 
Tovde érolnoev } mera Tov Kdcpmov|. Kal ef uev pd Tod Kdcpmov, iva 
Ti; wa pudrdéwvta ai Wuxal. més obv obx éepvdrdéavTo, wore udTnV 
eyévero; ei O€ pera Tov Kbomov Ex TOU Kdopmou NaBav amrocvAhoas Tis 
1 Ans 70 eldos, Hpxer  mwetpa Tals weipadeloas Wuxais mpds 7d pudd- 
 gacda. ef de ev rais Wuyats NaBelv détovar Tod Kbopou Td eldos, Th Td 


Kawvov Tov Ndbyov ;y : 
? ii. 9, § 4 (202) [vol. i. p. 188, 1. 8 et seq.]. yedotov yap rd iva 
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and that they see no difference between ugly and 
beautiful physical bodies. But in that case it will 
make no difference to them whether they see ugly or 
beautiful conduct, or have ugly or beautiful thoughts 
or visions. Nay, it will be all the same whether or 
no they see God himself. For things here derive 
their existence from first principles. If earthly 
things are not beautiful, then neither are heavenly.” ! 

In like manner, in a world absolutely bad, all 
distinction between virtue and vice will be impos- 
sible. ‘ Least of all,” says Plotinus, “can we afford 
to ignore the effect of their words upon the souls 
of those who listen to them, and are persuaded to 
despise the world and all that is in it. ' For there 
are two sets of doctrines relating to the attainment. 
of the End, the one which lays down the pleasure of 
the body as the End, the other which chooses out 
the beautiful and virtue; and the longing for these 
has its beginning and its end in God—but the nature 
of this desire we must discuss elsewhere. Epicurus, 
who does away with Providence, bids us pursue what 
is left, pleasure and enjoyment. But with even 
greater insolence the Gnostic teaching, by upbraid- 
ing the Lord of Providence and Providence itself, 
and by dishonouring both all earthly laws and the 
virtue collected. from the beginning of time, makes 

1 ji. 9, § 17 (216) [vol. i. p. 209, 1. 8 et seq.]. ed wi dpa adrot 
gatev wh KivetoOa, nde diaddpws aicxpa Kal Kad dpav cdpara* 
aN’ otrws ovd€ aloxpa Kal Kara émirndedmata ob6é Kaha pabhpara * 


ovdé Pewpias Toivuy* ovdé Oedy Tolyuv. Kal yap did Ta rpGra Tadra. 
el ov pH Tadra, ovde Exetva. 
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of virtuous wisdom a laughing-stock (so that nothing 
earthly may be regarded as beautiful) and destroys 
it, together with the goodness innate in moral char- 
acters, perfected from reason and discipline. In a 
word, the Gnostics do away with everything through 
which a man might become virtuous. Hence for them 
nothing -is left but pleasure, and selfishness, and dis- 
regard for other men, and the principle of expediency, 
unless perchance some one of them is by virtue of his 
own nature superior to such doctrines. For to them 
none of the virtues of which we have spoken are 
beautiful, but now one thing, now another, accord- 
ing to the object of their pursuits. And although 
those who have known the higher things should 
strive hence towards them, yet they should first seek 
to set right the affairs of earth, since they have come 
hither from the divine nature. . . . The saying 
‘Look to God’ brings no practical result unless it 
teach how one is to look to him. For, one may 
say, what is to prevent one’s looking toward him, 
without abstaining from any pleasure or controlling 
desires, merely keeping in mind the word ‘ God,’ but 
fettered by every passion and seeking to expel none ? 
It is rather virtue progressing towards the End, and 
springing up in the soul as a result of wisdom, which 
shows us God. But without true virtue, the word 
‘God’ is a mere name.” ! 


1 ii, 9, §15 (213) [vol. i. p. 205, 1.3 et seg.]. 15. éxetvo dé uddora 
de? wh NavOdvewy Huds, Ti ToTE ToLodewy oi Ndyot OTOL Eis TAS WUXAaS TOY 
dxovovTwv xal Tod Kdcuou Kal Tov év aitr@ Karappovety recOévTw 
dvaiv yap ovody aipécewv Tod TuxeEtv Tov TéXous, mids Mev THS NOovhy 
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Finally, Plotinus rebukes the Gnostié hatred of 
the body and the senses; at the same time refuting 
their charge that his doctrine attaches one to the 
flesh. In a charming passage, almost Franciscan in 
its sentiment, he points out the difference between 
himself and the Gnostic. “Suppose,” he says, “ two 
men dwell together in the same beautiful house. 
One of them decries its arrangement and blames 
its builder, yet continues to dwell in it. The other, 





Tiv TOO cwuaros Tédos TiWEuevns, éErépas 5é THs 7d Kaddv Kal Thy 
aperhy aipovyévys, ots kal €x Oeod Kal eis Oedv dvjprnrar h bpesis—ads 
dé, ev GANS Oewpyréov—o pev ’Erixoupos Ti mpdvorav dvaipav Ti 
noovnv kal Td HdecOat, drep Fv Nowrwdv, ToOTO dudKew mapaKeeveEeTa * 
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Tdde TO undéva Oyov wept aperhs weTmorHoOa, ExAeNovrévar 6é mavTd- 
wat Tov wept TOUTWY Nbyov, Kai uHTE Th éoTw elreiy unTE boa NTE 
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instead of finding fault, says that the builder has 
made it with all possible skill, yet waits for the 
time when he may leave it as needing it no longer. 
The first man may believe himself the wiser and the 
readier to leave because he has learned to say that 
the walls are made of lifeless stone and timber, and 
that the house as a whole falls far short of the true, 
ideal house. If so, he does not realize that he differs 
from his fellow-inmate only in his inability to bear 
with what must needs be, since his attitude is not 
really one of discontent, but comes from a secret 
love for the beauty of the stones. We who have 
bodies have to live in these houses provided us by 
our good sister the Soul who has great power to 
create without effort.” ! 

This refutation of the Gnostics requires little 
comment. ‘The tolerance of the body, we may note, 
stands in curious contrast not only to the vitupera- 
tions of the Gnostics, but to the general trend 
of Neo- Platonic and Neo- Pythagorean thought. 
Plutarch, Maximus, Numenius, Albinus, Hermes, 


* ii. 9, § 18 (217 B) [vol. i. p. 210, 1. 20 et seq.]. roGro dé 8uo1oy 
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Trismegistus, and Philo were almost as vehement in 
their denunciations. It should be remembered, 
however, that this scorn with them, as with their 
early Pythagorean and Orphic forbears, was largely 
philosophic. Theoretically it is easy to say that 
life is bad, and the body a loathsome dungeon. 
Practically it is liveable enough, and its bars well 
gilded. Nay the normal soul, like the canary-bird, 
is happy in its cage. 

This Hellenic appreciation of the bodily is indeed 
inconsistent with a large part of Plotinus’s thought, 
just as we find it hard to reconcile Saint Francis’s 
joyfulness, his love of all creatures, and his tolerance 
and even approval of all natural pleasures and goods 
with much else in his lifee The charm and the 
greatness of both men lie perhaps in just this 
inconsistency, in seraphic ardour and mystic ecstasy 
athirst for the supernatural and consecrated by the 
Beatific Vision and the Stigmata, tempered by and 
tempering an innate fellowship and sympathy with 
the life and beauty of phenomenal things, and a 
responsiveness to their appeal. Both, taken to task, 
give the same account of themselves. The world is 
not God indeed, but it is God’s. In proof Francis 
points to it and says “Look,” Plotinus points to 
it and says “ Think.” 

As regards the metaphysical reductio ad absurdum — 
of the Gnostic position, the self-contradictions ex- 





posed are patent enough. It is absurd for a man to ! 


think himself better than his universe. It is insanity 
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in a God to create, or for a creature to expect salva- | 
_ tion and satisfaction in the replica or paradigm of a 
world which both he and its maker find so bad that 
both are agreed it had better never have been made, | 
and would and will destroy it. Nor can either give | 
any reason for creating or inhabiting such a world | 
at all. | 

The practical and ethical nihilism of the argu- | 
ment is no less obvious. Plotinus is but showing 
the consequences of any consistent and absolute 
pessimism. Not only would such a pessimism, he 
is saying, destroy all canons of taste and morals, 
finding all earthly things and ends alike worthless, 
and all distinctions of value, ethical or aesthetic, 
meaningless (which indeed was precisely the Gnostic 
claim), but it would also leave equally without | 
ground or justification that mystic aspiration toward 
the supercosmic upon which the Gnostics prided 
themselves — an aspiration which we are wont 
generally to regard as fostered by and fostering a 
scorn of the world. 

Out of a strange and totally dark room no one ' 
could ever see the hint of a way; in truth it could 
never occur (leaving previous experience out of 
account) that a way existed or that there was light 
outside to search for. There would have to be some 
crack, some glimmer to indicate the existence and 

_ the position of the door. In like manner in a world 
h wholly bad, in which all distinctions of right and | 
| _ wrong, beautiful and ugly are without significance, | 
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‘the Gnostic’s desire and attempt to find an egress 
‘are a mere blind man’s groping. His world can give 
him no suggestion of the manner in which he must 
set about transcending it. Vice will be no less 
| likely a way than virtue, because virtue is no better 
| a way than vice. 

The Gnostics then could not be true to them- 
selves without being false. They could not wholly 
condemn the world if their desire to leave it behind 
them was to have any value or promise. ‘The door 
out of the world had to open into the world. Moral 
and aesthetic distinctions had to have some real 
validity. Right and beauty had to be glimmers, 
however faint, of the light beyond. ‘The moral life 
had to lie at least more in the direction of the path 
of salvation than the immoral. Fair things must 








: 
needs be more worthy of esteem, or at any rate less | 
worthy of contempt, than foul. God might be ~— 
beyond all predicates, but beauty and goodness had 
to be more akin to his nature than their opposites. 

As a matter of fact few mystics have denied this. 





They have had to admit some sort of dvdéyvyous or 
homing instinct in the soul that recognized in the 
goods and beauties of this world sign-posts to set 
_ them on the upward and outward way. Sophia- 
_ Achamoth herself modelled the world on a memory of 
the Pleroma. And as arule all mystic systems, how- 
ever rotten they may consider the world and however 
illusory its goods, have made the practice of human 
virtues and the contemplation of the nobler mundane 
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beauties the first step in the ascent to the Beatific 
) 7 Vision. Plotinus himself is merely pointing out to 
| the Gnostics what would be the consequences of | 
| : their teaching, were they not better than their/ 

| 3 doctrine. 


CHAPTER III 
PHYSICAL AND MORAL EVIL 


We have now completed what we may call the 
second chapter of our essay. ‘The problem of meta- 
physical evil is disposed of, or rather the difficulties 
and unforeseen results of dealing with it are admir- 
ably exposed by Plotinus’s attempt at disposing of 
them. The nature of that attempt, self-contradictory 
resultant as it is of the struggle of two irreconcilable 
tendencies of thought, is sufficiently fresh in our 

emory to require no reviving. Suffice it to say 
that Plotinus denies and affirms metaphysical evil at 
the same time, denying it by insisting on the possi- 
bility of different kinds of perfection, affirming it by 
declaring those kinds to be at the same time degrees. 
But whatever we may think, Plotinus found the two 
ideas consonant. Welded together, they seemed to 
him to furnish a powerful weapon against the 
objection stated by him in the first treatise concern- 


ing Providence, and already quoted, which it was 3 


the avowed intention of his theodicy to refute. ‘To 


the contention that the imperfection of the world is 
sufficient ground for denying, as the Epicureans deny, 
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| 4 a moral and providential government of it, or for 
r assuming, as the Gnostics assume, that the creation 
| and creator are evil, Plotinus answers by denying the 
} accusation, and thereby makes the first point in his 
a theodicy. The world is not imperfect. It is, to be 
} sure, not so good as God, but it is perfect after its 
4 kind. , : 

| This declaration, however, marks also the opening 
i of another chapter in his work, and in our discussion. 
_ Plotinus has, in his own opinion, freed the universe 
| from invidious comparisons on the part of the 
} outside observer. Henceforth all external relations 
4 may be ruled out as irrelevant. The world is 
| perfect of its sort, and all other possible sorts of 
perfection. we may ignore, so far at least as any 
| disparagement of mundane perfection is concerned. 
} But an internal problem remained. J udged without 
| reference to other possible worlds, this world as it 
| was had to make good its proper excellence. It 


| but apparently it could be attacked on the score that 
} it was not true even to itself. Judged even by th 
] standards of its own making, it might well appear 
} imperfect. It is internally discordant. It does ae 
+ run smoothly. Its parts fall short even of their 
, proper excellences, and grind down and destroy one 
a another. There is suffering and imperfection. In 


H _ could not be blamed for not being something oat | 








_ the world of human action there is sin. Such a 
} world would seem to be diseased in its own essence, 
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In fine, having made the Stoic assertion that the 
universe is a perfect universe, Plotinus finds himself 
faced by the Stoic problem. It need not surprise 
us, then, to find in the two books concerning Provi- 
dence, a theodicy in many respects similar to, and 
often actually reminiscent of, that of Zeno and _ his 
school. But at the same time this chapter of the 
Plotinian theodicy differs from that of the Stoics in 
one important respect. ¥t, is notPlotinus’s last means 
of defence. It is rather a reconnoitre.in force. | 

We shall do well in the discussion to follow if 
we revert to the distinctions discussed in the intro- 
duction, and regard our problem under the three _ 
heads of physical evil, moral evil, and the dis- 




















proportion of reward to merit. ‘These distinctions, 
of course, cannot be regarded as absolutely rigid and 
deterinate. Many evidences of imperfection will 
fall under more than one head, and it will be hard to 
say under which they may be most appropriately 
discussed. At the most our headings will be found 
rough, but useful instruments for dealing more easily 
with our subject. 

It should be remarked at this point that Plotinus’s 
view of the nature of physical evil is notably broad — | 
and detached as compared with that taken by most e| 
theodicies. Many apologists for the divine goodness — 
have an easy way of ignoring or of dismissing as — 
irrelevant to the question such physical evil- as does 
not immediately concern humanity. Of the general . 
incompatibility of the types produced by nature, of 
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the stultification of one thing by another, of the 
battle-fields on which man does not fight and suffer, 
and of the tooth and claw that are red, but not with 
his blood, they take little practical account, though it 
must be insisted that such phenomena, quite as much 
as the fact of human suffering, form part of the 
problem of physical evil. It goes without saying 
that by thus evading part of the difficulty, one 
seems more easily to circumvent it. Thus the Stoics, 
by virtually limiting physical evil to the misfortunes 
- and sufferings of mankind, and by declaring that men 
ought to be indifferent to outer events, were able to 
solve the problem by refusing to consider it. There 
was, they maintained, no such thing as physical evil, 
though it is noteworthy that with a curious incon- 
_ sistency they at once proceeded to justify at some 
_ length a factor whose existence they denied. [/ 

In the same way Christianity has made its de- 
fence of the divine beneficence easier by a practical 
limitation of the same sort. It is a natural and 
apparently practicable method of absolving one’s 
gods from responsibility for Evil by assuming it 
_ one’s self, and were physical evil a matter of human 
suffering alone, it might be satisfactorily explained 
| and the problem of Evil in general much simplified 
| by regarding it as the wages of sin. The fact of sin, 


i indeed, would still remain to challenge any attempt 
| at an unmitigated optimism, and we may doubt 





| whether Christianity with its doctrine of Adam’s fall 
i and of inherited guilt has successfully disposed of the 
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difficulty. For, granting that a perfect man. could 
fall, would he? Is not perfection at: least just that 
quality which, if tempted, would not fall? Apart, 
however, from this difficulty, and from the moral 
obliquity of the doctrine of original sin, the fact of 
physical evil in its larger aspect still remains un- 
explained. A perfect man might fall, and we, 
through our consanguinity with our first parent, 
might perhaps be involved in his sin with some show 
of justice. But. no theological ingenuity, it would 





seem, could decently attribute the sufferings of un- 
related,.unfree, irrational, and sinless animals to the 
same cause. Yet animal as well as human suffering is 
something which a theodicy must face. A God that 
does not need to be freed of responsibility for the one 
is scarcely worth freeing from blame for the other. 
Plotinus, however, is alive to the importance of © 
the more general aspects of the question. Roughly a 
speaking, we may say that the problem presents itself — 
to him in a three- or perhaps a four-fold form. First, : ; 
there is the bare general fact of motion and change, ~ 
of generation and corruption. All things are in — | 





| Heracleitean flux. Everything perishes. Nothing en- 
dures. Secondly, there is the failure of any particular — 
to attain its proper perfection. Nothing is its ideal i ) 
self.. Thirdly, there is an apparent conflict between — 
the perfections or entelechies themselves. The ideas — 
or forms of different species seem incapable of being 
realized together. It appears impossible, for example, — 
for the lion and the lamb to attain their respective — 
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perfections in the same world. The species “lion” 
being marked by the predicate “ lamb-eating,” would 
seem to deprive the species “lamb” of any pont 
@apput. Finally, there is the very real and obvious 
conflict between particulars themselves of both the 
same and different species. ‘Thus two lions will fight 
over the same lamb. Men are not only carnivorous, 
but cannibal. The whole world is a battle-field on 
which all sides are defeated. These four character- 
istics, then, of mundane existence will, quite apart 
from the problem of moral evil, afford ample 
material for a theodicy. 

_The first point, the general mutability and 
transitoriness of all earthly things, Plotinus has 
answered. to all practical purposes, by assigning to 


the universe a perfection of its own. It is part of 


terrestrial excellence to be ever in change and 





motion. Generation and corruption we should 
naturally expect in a phenomenal world, however 
perfect of its kind it may be. Change is in itself no 
evil. It is better that a thing should exist even 
for a short time than not at all.1 Moreover, if the 
temporal world be not eternal, it is at least everlast- 
ing. Individuals pass, but the type persists. ‘Thus 
we find Plotinus continuing the world’s eloquent 
self-exordium which we have already quoted. “ Be 
not astonished,” he says, “if fire be extinguished 
by water, and yet fire itself consume something 
else. For fire itself was brought into existence 


1 dif, 2, § 15 (266 c) [vol. i. p. 243, 1. 28 et seq.]. 
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by something other than itself, and as it was not 
brought into existence by itself, so it is destroyed 
by something else. Indeed, it came into existence 
through another’s destruction, and if this be the 
case, destruction will bear no terrors for it; in the 
place of the fire destroyed there will be another 
fire. In the incorporeal heaven each thing endures ; 
in this heaven of ours the whole, together with 
its honourable and ruling parts, lives for ever, 
but individual souls change their bodies and are 
born at different. times in different forms. But as 
often as she can the individual soul withdraws from 
the process of generation into the company of the 
World-Soul. }!-Bodies live by virtue of the type (each 
individual body in accordance with the whole), if 
indeed they are to derive their being, their life, and 
their sustenance from within themselves. Life here 
on.earth involves motion, but life in the intelligible 
world does not.” } Finally, we have the phenomenon 
of disease passed over with the remark that “things 
which have bodies must needs fall sick.” 2 


* ili. 2, § 4 (257 x) [vol. i. p. 230, 1. 18 et seq.]. 4. mip dé ef bred 
Udaros oBévyuTat Kal Erepov bd rupds POelperas, pip Vea kal 
yap els 7d elvac GAO adbrd tryaryer, ovd” axbev bp abrod im’ &ddov 
€pOdpn, Kal FOe de els 7d elva bm’ Adrov POopas, Kal 4 POopa dé air@ 
ovdev dv, el obrw, dewdv gépo, kal dvrl rod pOapévros mupds rip AAXo. 
év pev yap [TE] dowpdry otpavG exacrov wéver, év 5¢ rBde TS ovpay@ 
may pev del $f Kal boa rima Kal Kipia wépn, al de dpelBovoa Wuxat 
owpara jdddore év Addy elder ylyvovra, cal dray Se OvvnTat, ew 
yevérews orion Wuxh mera THs wdons éort Yuxfjs. oomara dé fH Kar 
eldos kal xa’ dda Exacra, elrep é& abrav Kal fGa ~orm Kal Tpaph- 
cera’ {wh yap évradda xivoupévn, éxet-dé axlyyros. 

? iii. 2, § 5 (258 E) [vol. i. p. 232, 1. 16]. Kat dvdyxn vocew 
rises &éxovot, ; 
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Evidently this argument is also relevant to the 
fourth point—the conflict of particulars with one 
another. Plotinus knew nothing of extinct or 
disappearing species. Species, he saw, apparently 
were not destroyed either by attacks upon them 
from the outside, or by the inner friction of their 
proper particulars. He could point out that both 
the formal structure of the universe as a whole, and 
the integrity of each special form in the system, were 
no more affected by the conflict and_ reciprocal 
destruction of the parts, than by the dissolution 
incidental to the general process of “becoming.” 
So far as dying is concerned, it is no better to die 
in one’s bed than in one’s boots. If death is no evil, 
and inflicts no harm on the universe, the world is 
none the worse, ceteris paribus, for violent than for 
natural death. Indeed, from the world’s point of 
view, violent death is natural, only more subtly so. 
The naturalism that lurks in the entire argument 
is self-evident. 

The next difficulty which concerns us is the seem- 
ing failure of the particular to attain its proper 
entelechy. This is in truth a crucial point for 
Plotinus. As he says himself, “the question is not 
whether this thing is inferior to that, but whether it 
is self-sufficing in its own nature.”! Apparently we 
must answer in the negative. Things fall short of 
their ideal outlines. Not only am I not God or 


a 1 iii. 3, § 3 (273 a) [vol. i. p. 253, 1. 23 et seq.]. det yap ob 
}  Snreiv, ef 2\arrov dddov, GAN ef Bs abrd adrdpKws. 
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an angel or a horse or a tree, but Iam not even a 
perfect man. I am deficient in my proper human 
nature. And a world in which such a discrepancy 
between things and their perfections exists is an 
imperfect world. | 
Plotinus’s reply is brilliant. It consists in a re- 
application of the principle of varieties of perfec- 
tion, this time to justify not merely a world, or a 
special aspect or type within that world, but every 
individual member of a given species, in. being what 
it is and nothing else. He speaks as follows: ‘ In 
‘the case of each of the eternally created genera, 
one cannot blame the creative Reason,. unless one 
demand that everything should: have been made as 
things uncreate but eternal, and that both in the 
intelligible and the sensible worlds things should be 
eternally the same. 'To ask this is to ask too much 
good; it is to forget that the form given to each thing 
is sufficient unto it. It is like complaining because 
a man has no horns—like a failure to see that it was 
impossible that Reason should not extend. over all 
things, that it was necessary that the lesser should be 
contained by the greater, and the part by the whole, 
and that they could not be equal—for then they would 
not have been parts. In the intelligible world each _ 
thing is all, but here on earth each thing is notiall.” — 





_ So far we have merely a restatement of the old — | 


argument, though the last two sentences are pregnant 
with future issue. But Plotinus goes farther, and this 
is the novel and the important part of the passage. — 
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‘So, too, a man in so far as he, as a part, is an 
individual, is not the whole man. But if anywhere 
among the single parts we find something which is 
not itself a part, it is this principle which makes of 
them a whole. Now we ought not to ask that a 
particular man, qua individual, should be. perfect to 
the highest pitch of virtue. For in that case he would 
be no longer a part, but the whole. 'To be sure, the 
whole is not jealous of an increase of beauty and 
value in the part, since the greater value of the pe 
makes the whole more beautiful.” ! 

‘The sentences I have italicized contain the gist of 
the argument. In them we get at last a compara- 
tively clear and definite view of the thought under- 
lying the whole Plotinian argument about the 
possibility of varieties of perfection. It is, I think 
we may safely say, to all practical purposes the same 
as Leibnitz’s principle of the identity of indiscernibles. 
_ This, plainly, is the true inwardness of his plea for 
the several perfections of vots, vx, and the universe. 

1 jii. 2, § 13 (265 8) [vol. i. p. 242, 1. 1 et seg. ; p. 476, 1. 10 
et seqg.|. ép éxdorov per oty Trav ywouevwr del yevav ovK eat 
aitticOat Tov rovodyTa Adyor, el Tis MH GéLol ExacTov otrw yeyovévar | 
Xpvat, ws Ta wh yeyovdra, aldia 54, vy Te vonrots év Te aicOnrois del 
7a ara bvTa, mpocOjKny airady dya0ot melova, ddN’ od 7d dobev 
éxdoTw eldos ailrapxes tyyovmevos, olov T@de, Ire wi) Képata, ob cKoTOU- 
fevos, Ste GdUvarov Fv Abyov wh ovK érl mdvTa édOeiv, GN’ re der Ev 
T@ melfove TA EXdrTw Kal év TS Sw Ta wépy Kal obK toa Suvardy elvac* 
9} ob ay. jv pépn. . 7d wev yap dvyw wav wayta, 7d dé Kdtw od TdvTa 


tkacrov. Kal dvOpwros 5h Kad’ bcov pépos ExacTos ob was. el d€ ov 
€v pépect rise Kal GAdo Ti, 8 ob pépos, ToOUTw KaKeivo wav. 6 Oh Kad 


~ &kaera } Tobro ovK- daracrnréos Téhevos elyac els dperfs &xpov’ Hdn yap 





ovxér’ Av pépos. ob why od5e TG Srw 7d pépos KoounOevy els pelfova 
délav épObvqra* Kal yap Kdddov 7d Srov trove? KoounOev dila pmelfovr. 
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We cannot expect of Mind that it should be in all 
respects similar to the One, nor of Soul that it should 
be completely like Mind, nor yet of the corporeal 
universe that it should be the same as the World- 
Soul. Were all exact replicas of one another, they 
could not be distinguished from one another. The 
mind, could it exist gua mind under those circum- 
stances, would have no possible criterion for telling 
them apart, or for that matter, for separating them 
in the first place. We could not even arrange them 
as triplets or quadruplets, and then confuse them. 
We could not say to them, “I know you are four 
different entities, but I do not know which is which.” 
For the mere separation of them involves space, and 
space is precisely a mark of individuation of the 
universe, which, were it an exact reproduction of the 
intelligible world, it would not possess. 'To require, 
then, that vots shall be a perfect copy of the One, or 
the universe of yvyx7, is not only practically, but 
logically, to demand that vois shall be the One, Yoyy 
vovs, and the cosmos yvy7; in other words, it is to 
annihilate all four principles as objects of rational 
discourse, and to leave only the superunitary, super- 
intelligible, superexistential, ineffable, and unindi- 
viduated divine Nothingness. 
The like holds true of the relation of particulars 
to the form or type of the species to which they 
belong. If I am to be I, and you you, neither of us 
the other, and both of us men and not man, then we 
must be unlike both each other and our type in — 
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some respects. For did you and I both perfectly 
embody the type, we should be indiscernible from it, 
and hence from one another. There would be no 
sufficient reason for distinguishing us or any perfectly 
representative particular from it in the first place. 
Even individuation and repetition in space would 
be out of the question, for reasons already given. 
Existence and relations in space are some of the 
conditions which make the particular an imperfect 
copy of the universal, which is in no one place; and 
hence ex hypothesi they must be absent in a really 
complete exemplification. Here again, all possible 
criteria for distinction and separation would be 
lacking. Each type or species would be like the 
Aristotelian God, “év dpa kal AOyy Kai apiOpo,” a 
particular concrete type, if I may so express it, 
exemplified only in itself. ‘Thus there would only be 
one lion and one lamb in the world, and they would 
be typical; only one man, and he would be the only 
instance of himself. 

The argument, however, must seem to us largely 
a tour de force, of little practical or metaphysical 
significance. This is true so far as those of us 
are concerned who have ceased to consecrate types 
or to regard the universal as more than an 
average, to be avoided as mediocre and not to be 
sought as the sovereign good. But in a system 
_ where the universal is not an average of facts, but 
. a standard of values, not a mere idea, but an ideal, 
, it is pregnant with significance. For Plotinus it 
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proves a treacherous weapon. Its cogency is obvious. 
If there are to be individual men at all they must be. 
different from the Platonic Idea of man, just as vods 
must be other than the One, yy other than voids. 
But the Idea of man is also the entelechy or perfection 
of man. Hence, if there are individual men, they 
must by reason of their individuality fall short of 
their ideal nature. We cannot, as Plotinus says, 





) « expect them gua individual men to be perfect to 
the highest pitch of virtue.” For the highest pitch 
of virtue is found in the ideal humanity alone. 

At this point Plotinus is in a quandary. He 
has had in mind the notion of varieties of perfection, 
and the analogy of the One, vois, and yy, or of the 
various special entelechies or perfections within the 
universe, and has argued along that line of thought. 
By analogy, each particular will also have its 
appropriate and individual nature. It will be as 
irrelevant to blame me because I am not you, 
as the human species because it is not angelic, or 
Mind because it is not the One. But unfortunately 
the actual application of the analogy reveals: the 
sudden paradox that the proper perfection of the 
individual man consists, when all is said and done, in. 





Ce 


failing to attain it. 

The immediate cause of the difficulty is sufficiently 
plain. ‘The analogy is improper and breaks down. 
One kind of perfection may be different from, 
without being better or worse than, another. But a 
thing cannot be other than perfect without being: 
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imperfect. If it is the universal which is complete, 
then particularity is a mark of deficiency. ; 

But in another sense the analogy and its applica- 
| tion are relevant. ‘They would be sound enough if 
| kinds could be held to be at the same time grades of 
__ perfection, and goods could be absolute from one point 
of view, and members of a hierarchy from another. 
Indeed for a reductio ad absurdum of his attempt 
to hold both points of view simultaneously, Plotinus 
could have devised no better illustration. He has 
shown us in concrete and practical form how things 
would work out if we could logically say of a thing 
that it was at the same time perfect, but not so perfect 
as something else. In that case I might be perfect, 
although not so perfect as the Idea of man, just as 
_ wvx7 is perfect though her perfection is not so perfect 
1 as that of her prototype in the intelligible world. I, 


) like Yux7, could be justified for being no better than I 





am by the plea that I am as good as can be expected 
of me. I could no more be required to be perfect to 
__ the highest pitch of virtue than could yvy7 be required 
} to be perfect with the perfection of voids, or vois with 
} that of the One; for I should then be no longer I, but 
_ the ideal archetype of my species, just as yvy7 would 
| then be vots, and vots the One. In other words, I 
} might be a good John Smith, but a bad man. I 
} might be perfect from one point of view, imperfect 
|) from another. I might be perfect, but not so 
s perfect as I might be. Or, you and I could both 
a be perfect, but at the same time one of us could be 
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better than the other, and neither of us so excellent 
as human excellence. 

The absurdity is patent: also the impropriety 
of the analogy. Yet, we must again insist that it is 
no more absurd to say that, though I am perfect, my 
individual perfection is not so perfect as the highest 
pitch of human excellence (and it is this assumption 
that underlies Plotinus’s justification of the apparent 
imperfection of the particular as compared with the 
type), than that the perfect horse is not so perfect as 
the perfect man, or the perfect man as the perfect 
God. 

This last statement may well seem the crowning 
absurdity. Human, we repeat, is lower than angelic 
perfection. It is scarcely necessary, I think, to 
review the argument on the other side.” Its point 
consisted in showing that in a perfect world every- 
thing would be satisfied with itself and its experience, 
and it would occur to nothing to compare itself with 
other parts of its world, or one part with another as 
better or worse. Only an outside observer could do 
that, and would prove himself imperfect by~ his 
ability to make the comparison. 

The particular point, however, with which we 
are concerned here, is that were such a comparison 
possible, and could we logically say, as we persist in 
saying, that a thing is perfect after its kind but that 
its kind is not so perfect as some other, then we can 
with equal right maintain that any individual being, 
however deficient he may be in human excellence, is — 
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perfect with a perfection of his own, though that 
perfection is not so perfect as the perfection of 
better men or as human perfection in general. 
For to grade perfections is, as we have already 
pointed out, to set up a universal, or idea, or type, 
or standard of perfection which different kinds of 
perfection embody to a different degree, precisely 
as different particulars of the same species variously 
approximate to the same form. What holds true of 
the relations in the one case holds equally true of 
them in the other. Ifa so-called kind of perfection 
can be called perfect, and yet not most perfect (the 
tautology is deliberate), then a thing can be called 
perfect and yet fall short of its proper perfection. 
In fine, Plotinus would seem to have exposed the 
untenability of his own position, and to have demon- 
strated conclusively what he most wished to avoid, 
to wit, that grades of perfection are merely euphemistic 
terms for degrees of imperfection. 

I have, as it may seem, insisted on this point 
to undue and fruitless length. But it is important, 
because it so clearly betrays the paradox which is 
fundamental throughout the Plotinian theodicy. 
The grounds for this particular and flagrant instance 
we may naturally find in the conflict of the two 
points of view. Unless Plotinus could justify the 
existence of the individual gua individual, he was 
| committed to mysticism. Kinds of perfection must 
) inevitably be revealed in their true light as grades of 


, imperfection. If I am to be blamed for not being 
: L 
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an ideal man, vods and yvy7 and the world are 
equally to be blamed for not being the One. But 
this, as we have seen, Plotinus could not allow. 

On the other hand, unless perfections could be 
arranged in a hierarchy, he was committed to 
naturalism. This is indeed the implication of his 
argument as it stands. If I am never to be re- 
buked for not being other than myself, it can only 
be on the ground that I am at every moment of 
my existence a perfect example of myself: that is a 
perfect natural fact. But this extreme tolerance, 
again, was impossible. 

A third alternative indeed offers itself. It 
might well occur to us to solve the difficulty in 
the following way. We might suppose that there 
were Ideas not only of species, but of mdividuals. 
It is no more to be expected, we might say, that all 
perfect men, than that all perfect natures should 
be identical. We do not demand of the equine en- 
telechy that it should be the same as the human, 
nor yet of the human that it should be the same as 
the angelic. Why, then, should you and I, if we 
attained our proper perfections, melt together in an 
identity of indiscernibles? Why should you and I 
not have each our peculiar entelechies? ‘Then, in 
truth, it could not be required of either of us that 
we should be perfect to the height of virtue, in the 
sense of each individual including in his own nature 
the nature of all others. ‘That I had not the 
peculiar virtues of all other men would be nothing — | 
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against me. I could only be asked to be my ideal 
self. : 
It is all the more astonishing that Plotinus did 
not avail himself of this promising via media, as 
he maintains the doctrine of Ideas of individuals, 
and devotes a short book to discussing and proving 
that the intelligible world contains not only the 
type of man, but the entelechies of particular men 
But it seems never to have occurred to him to apply 
the doctrine to this special point. It would not, to 
be sure, have rid him of the difficulty. His purpose 
was to prove that the world actually embodied 
perfection, and was, as it stood, a perfect world. A 
discrepancy between the ideal and the actual he 
could have tolerated no more than could the Stoics. 
What defence of his position we find is con- 
tained in the last sentence of the passage quoted. 
“'To be sure, the whole is not envious of an increase 
of beauty and value in the part, for the greater 
value of the part makes the whole more beautiful.” 
Here Plotinus would seem to be to some extent 
conscious of the anarchistic ethical implications of 
his doctrine. If I cannot be expected to be as 
virtuous as a man might be, there is no reason to 
expect me to be more virtuous than I am. Good 
or bad, I am enacting my proper self. It is ap- 
parently to guard against this implication, used 
later, curiously enough, in justification of moral evil, 
_ that the statement is made. Although, it declares, 
Oa we are justified in not being so virtuous as man 
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might be, we must strive to be more virtuous than 
we are. : 

The argument has a modern ring. In fact, 
Plotinus is here face to face with the same difficulty 
as confronts the absolutist of to-day. The question 
for both is this: How give any real significance and 
dignity to moral aspiration and effort in a world 
already in its essence complete and perfect? For if 
the world be already a completed fact, if it is and 
ever has been grasped as a perfect whole sub specie 
aeternitatis, what is the use of our trying to improve 
it? Whatever we do, we cannot make it better, or, 
for that matter, worse. We cannot change its value 
one whit in God’s eyes, since that value was fixed 
before time was. I cannot detract from the perfec- 
tion of the absolute by my vice, as I cannot add to it 
by my virtue. For the Absolute is perfect. All our 
activities, then, irrespective of their moral signifi- 
cance, are performed ad majorem or rather ad 
maximam Dei gloriam. 

Both systems, too, meet the difficulty in the same 
way. Although the Absolute is perfect, it is better 
that I should act as if it were not. Nay, it is part 
of its perfection that I should regard it as imperfect. 
That I seek to improve it is precisely one of the 
reasons why it is incapable of improvement. Con- 
versely, if I were satisfied with it as I found it, it 
would be really a most unsatisfactory affair. In like 
manner Plotinus assures us that though we are really 
justified in falling short of what human virtue can 
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be, we must not realize that fact. We must press 
on towards the height of perfection, though we are 
perfect as we are. If we took Plotinus at his word 
that we are perfect, we should be imperfect. Though 
the type be already in all ways excellent, we should 
seek to add to that excellence by greater virtue in 
ourselves. 

Such statements, as it seems to me, are only saved 
from complete absurdity by a latent naturalism. For 
all practical purposes of thought and action, ethical 
monism divorces the perfection of the universe from 
the moral ideal. A natural perfection is indeed 
neither made *nor marred by the moral character 
of our actions. “It is equally expressed in, and 
equally indifferent to, good and evil. On the other 
hand, if the world be already perfect in the natural- 
istic sense of the word, it is not thereby rendered 
incapable of moral improvement. If a morally evil 
world may be a perfect natural fact, a morally good 
world is none the less so. By thus distinguishing 
between the uses of the term, it can be logically 
held that the world is already as good as it can be, 
but that our moral effort can make it much better, 
or that although I as I am, and the human type as 
it is, are perfect facts in a perfect system of facts, I 
am not bound on a futile errand in seeking to adorn 
myself with greater righteousness, and am even 
benefiting mankind by my increase of virtue. 

The error comes in seeking to amalgamate the 
moral with the natural meaning, and to find the 
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ethical ideal. embodied in Reality as it is. The 
result is twofold. ‘The ethical ideal is emptied of 
its ideality, and ethical action is stultified. God is 
degraded from a vision of what ought to be to a 
fictitious justification of what is. And in a universe 
completely expressive of his will, our efforts to make 
anything better are only saved from blasphemy by 
their irrationality and impotence. 

As regards the third symptom of physical evil, 
the conflict of entelechies or perfections among them- 
selves, I confess myself somewhat in doubt. It is 
hard to see whether or no the point really occurred to 
Plotinus. But there is a passage at the beginning of 
the supplementary book on Providence, dealing with 
the conflict of particulars, which suggests, if not 
that he had the point in mind, at least a possible 
method of dealing with it. 

* Souls,” he says, “and their works are harmoni- 
ously related, in that unity results from them even 
though they be opposites. ‘The reason for this is 
that all things proceed from unity and come together 
in unity by a natural necessity. So, though differ- 
ences and antitheses come into being, they are 
nevertheless synthesized in a single system because of 
their origin in the One. For just as particular 
animals, say horses, are included in a single genus 
although they war with each other and bite and 
quarrel and rage in jealous anger, so other genera 
are likewise units. This is true also of man. 
Again, all these types can be reduced to unity 
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under the genus ‘animal.’ The non-animals too 
| can be arranged according to type, and, further, 
} all these types can be included in the one genus, 
a ‘being,’ and then reduced still farther to the source 
| of being. 

yl “ Furthermore, take the source of being as a start- 
| ing point, and descend by a process of analysis and 
see how the One, by virtue of being prior to all things, 
and at the same time comprehending them all in an 
ordered unity, spreads itself out and is divided in 
such wise that it is a multiple living being in which 
















each part does what is appropriate to its particular 
nature, although it also has its place in the whole. 
Thus fire burns, and the horse does what is appro- 
priate for a horse to do. Each man also does what 
comes natural to him, and different men do different 
things. And from their natures follow both their 
works and their lives, whether good or evil.” ! 

This argument would seem to find the logical 
_ opposition of contraries symptomatic of evil, and to 
endeavour to solve it in true Hegelian manner by 
uniting thesis and antithesis in a higher synthesis. 
It is, however, irrelevant. Subsumption is not 
reconciliation. Logical consistency is no guarantee 
| of perfection. <A perfect world, it is true, would: have 
to be an intelligible world, but an intelligible world is 
S not necessarily perfect. Let us suppose for the sake 
| . of argument that a thoroughly logical and consistent 
: world could contain both a heaven and a hell. This 
| 1 iii. 3, § 1 (271 F) [vol. i. p. 251, 1. 22 e¢ seq. ]. 
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is assumed by many. In fact God’s final and perfect 
world is largely held to be heaven and hell and nothing 
more. But could a world which contained a hell be 
properly called perfect ? Not, it seems to me, without 
distorting the meaning of the term. To the perfect 
all things must be perfect. But a heaven that was 
conscious of the existence and significance of hell, 
and still found its empyrean unclouded, would do 
violence to all noble human sentiment. Its perfection 
would be alien to every moral aspiration and ideal. 
It would be the devil’s heaven and no one else’s. On 
the other hand a hell that should be satisfied with 
itself, or could by any persuasion be brought to see 
itself as contributory to the perfection of the world 
of which it formed a part, would not be hell. For 
the essence of hell is to feel itself hopelessly deficient 
in, and at variance with, the Good. Thus a logically 
consistent world might, but a perfect world could 
not, contain a hell. 4 

We need not trespass upon eschatological fields, 
however, to illustrate our point. Our own world is 
an excellent example. We may, if we like, say that 
our world is a logical and coherent system, dismissing 
apparent irrationalities as points incompletely under- 
stood. But that assumption does not make the 
world much more satisfactory from the point of view 











of the total human purpose. We take, to be sure, — 


an interest in understanding the universe, and the 


fulfilment of that interest would be a factor in human — 


perfection. But the interest is after all proximate 
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and not ultimate. We seek to understand our world 
_ in order that we may live in it more securely and 
a happily; though, on the other hand, since we are 
rational creatures, we cannot, quite apart from the 
results of such scientific comprehension, live perfectly 
happily in a world which is not completely under- 
stood. We are, however, possessed of more than the 
scientific and logical interest, and hence its satisfaction 
need not imply that of the whole will. As matters 
stand, it does not. The logical character of the 
world would become synonymous with its perfection, 
only if we became purely intellectual beings with no 
other demand upon our world than that of logical self. 
consistency. But the normal human being is not 
contented with merely accounting for Evil. His 
purpose is to be rid of it. And the perfect world 
for him is not one in which sin and suffering have 
been explained, but from which they have been 
banished. On this score we may disallow the 
Plotinian argument. And as it in no wise pacifies 
the practical conflict of concepts, so it in no wise 
palliates that actual conflict of particulars in the 
world, to which we now turn. 

“It is thus,” Plotinus tells us, referring to the 
argument just sketched and criticized, “ that the case 
_ stands with particulars regarded in themselves. But,” 
_ he continues, “the interweaving of these particular 
| things which have come and are ever coming into 
" being might be a matter for consideration and per- 
be plexity, seeing that the other animals devour one 
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another, and that men set upon one another, and 
that there is continual warfare without cease or 
respite. The difficulty is especially great, if it is 
Reason that has brought about such a condition of 
things and this condition is to be called good. For 
it is no longer of any use for the defenders of this 
doctrine to argue that things are as good as they can 
be, that Matter is the reason for their inferiority, and 
that Evil cannot be destroyed even were it advisable 
that it should be; that things are good as they are 
and that the Matter present does not dominate them, 
but was provided that things might be as they are, 
or rather that itself might be what it is, by virtue of 
Reason. Reason is the first principle, Reason is all 
things ; all that has come into being in accordance 
with Reason, and has been set in order by Reason 
after its birth, must be in all respects rational. 
What, then, is the necessity of this implacable war 
among animals, and among men? We reply: ‘That 
animals should devour one another is necessary, for 
it is the mutual punishment exacted from living 
beings who, even if they were not killed, could not 
live for ever. If, then, at the time appointed 
for their death they depart in such a way as 
to benefit other creatures, why grudge it? What 
matters it if, when consumed, they are born as other 
forms of life? In the same way, on the stage, the 
murdered actor changes his part, and taking another’s 
mask, again comes upon the scene, for he has not 
been really dead at all. If death in this world be a 
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4 change of body, like the change of costume on the 
| stage, or even if it be a complete abandonment of 
3 the body, as an actor who goes off the stage alto- 
7 gether and never comes back later to enact his part, 
_ what is there terrible in such a transformation of living 
} beings into one another? It is surely much better 
) than that they should never have come into being in 
| the beginning. In that case there would be in the 
- world no life at all and no ability to communicate it 
4 to others. But, things being as they are, there is an 
| abundance of life in the universe which creates all 
a things. and varies the fashion of their existences ; 


_ nor can it forbear to produce beautiful and comely 
| objects—living playthings, as it were.” ! 

1 iii. 2, § 15 (265 F) [vol. i. p. 242, 1. 30 ef seg.]. 15. 7a wey 
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So much for Plotinus’s treatment of the more 
general indications of physical evil. As we_pre- 
dicted, it shows evidence of a rather broader and 
more generous view of the problem than do many 
theodicies. It seems to some extent to get beyond 
the violence done to human interests and feelings, 
and to take note of possible cosmic damage. But at { 
the same time it is disappointing. It fails to touch | 
what is to us the crux of the question, namely, the | 
sufferings of other sentient creatures than ourselves. | 
Plotinus’s answer, it is true, would probably have ' 
been ready enough had the point been pressed upon 
him. He would have used the same argument which ~ 





we habitually use. to excuse animal suffering, and to — 
rob the spectacle of human pain of its sting. We 
must not judge by appearances, he would say. As — 
children weep and wail for little cause, so human ~ 
evidences of pain certainly, and animal probably, are ~ 
out of all proportion to the real evil suffered.? | 

We have now done, for the time being, with the — ) 
Plotinian discussion of the more general aspects of 
physical evil. Its predominant tone is naturalistic, — ) 
or, it would perhaps be better to say, Stoic, if indeed ~ 
such a distinction implies any essential difference. 
The warning, indeed, should be repeated that the 
arguments we have followed do not represent 
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| Plotinus’s final word. All of them, as well as what 
_ Stoic reasonings we have yet to trace, are qualified 
in the end in such a way as to avoid many of the 
| objections to the Stoic position. 

} We turn now to the immediate bearings of 
g physical evil upon human life. Here the first point 
| in the Plotinian refutation which we note, is 
1 thoroughly Stoic in character. It is tantamount 
} to the Stoic denial that physical evil exists, at any 
rate so far as the wise and virtuous are concerned. 
Using an analogy already employed by Chrysippus 
and Marcus Aurelius, and in words which the 
i great Emperor might have written himself, he 
} writes: “We must regard murders and all manners 
1 of death and the wastings and sackings of cities 
| as we should regard them upon the stage of a 
| theatre; that is, we must look upon them all as a 
T change of form and a shifting of scenes, as tears and 
} lamentations merely acted. For in the world as on 
| the stage, in every event of life, it is not the inner 
soul, but the outer shadow of man that laments and 
weeps and plays its many parts, with the whole earth 
for stage, and the scenes laid in many places. For 
such emotions belong to the man who knows only 
how to live the lower and the outward life, and is 
7 ignorant that in his tears and his seriousness alike 






i he is but playing. Only the serious man must be 
| serious in serious things; the other man is a mere 
' trifler. They who have no conception of real serious- 
Say 


al ness take trifles seriously, and are triflers themselves. 
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If a [serious] man join in their trifling and share their 
experience, let him reflect that he has fallen into a 
children’s game, and laid aside his true réle. Even 
if Socrates plays, it is the outer Socrates that does 
so. One must also remember that one should not 
take weeping and tears as witnesses to the existence 
of evil, since children also weep and wail over what 
is not evil.” ! 

If we analyse this description of 6 ozovdaios, the 
“serious” or “moral” man, and connect it with the 
rest of Plotinus’s teaching, we shall find the old 
conflict between the Stoic and the mystic tendencies 
of his thought latent within it. Yet, at the same 
time, nothing could better illustrate both the points 
of similarity of the two types and the identity of 
the metaphysical implications of the two’ systems, as 
far as practical effects upon conduct are concerned. 
Both the true Stoic and the true mystic are agreed 
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} that the ordinary standard of mundane values is 
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false. Both have a profound sense of the vanity of 


r life. Both teach that the conditions of virtue and 
| _ proper human excellence are independent of outer 
3 events, and that therefore human happiness is in- 
| _ different to them. Both believe that the true good 
| 4 is attainable only by a process of curtailment and 


concentration in which the individual withdraws 
from the world and from all human ties to live more 


| intensely within himself. 


But the one differs profoundly from the other in 
the quality of the equanimity with which he bears 
the assault of outer events. The Stoic regards them 
as having an equal right with himself to be, and to 
be what they are as he is what he is, and as 
possessing an intrinsic perfection of their own no 
less appropriate and necessary to the perfection of 
the world-system than is his proper nature. The 
mystic, on the other hand, regards them with the 
indifference which their essential worthlessness and 
unreality deserve. ‘The mystic, in short, finds that the 
world is wholly evil, the Stoic that it is entirely good. 


| The one would deny, mortify, and purge it out of 
i existence ; the other submits, acquiesces, even cheer- 
: fully accepts it. The one seeks his final happiness 
I ina radical and drastic reform of his experience, the 
: other in rendering himself insensible to his experience 
" asitis. The one seeks within himself to make true 
what he finds to be good, the other to make good 
ee what he finds to be true. 
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In the Plotinian “seriousness” are combined the 
essential features of both these attitudes. Had one 
asked Plotinus his opinion of this stage-world upon 
which we are called to play a part, he would have 
replied like the Stoics that it is a perfect world. 'The 
scenery, the setting, the other actors, the lines, the 
gestures, are perfect after their several kinds, and 
equally appropriate to the nature of the play. More, 
the play is not a farce, but a serious and rational 
affair. Regarded in its entirety, it has all the marks 
of an intelligible whole, embodying as it does a 


rational plan and idea. 'That is, the Stoic vision sub. 


specie aeternitatis has its metaphysical counterpart 
in the Plotinian vois. 
But the “serious man” would have qualified his 


statement in mystic fashion. 'This world is perfect 


as a world, but its perfection is an inferior kind of 
perfection. No possible attitude towards it can 
bring final happiness. It is only by excluding it 
from vision of any sort, sub specie aeternitatis no less 
than temporis, and by passing into another altogether 
new and ineffable sphere of experience, that the 
sovereign good of human life can be found. 

But with both the mystic and the Stoic he would 


agree in regarding the world of daily human activities j 
as something in which his real inner self is not impli- — 
cated. ‘There is nothing there that vitally concerns — 


it; nothing which can increase its excellence or its 
happiness; nothing which can mar or take from it 


its proper good. Practically such a theory had to 
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_ make concession to facts, just as the Stoics had to 
relax their indifference to outer events, and admit 
that some external conditions were preferable to 
others, and just as the mystic has to make the 
practice of ordinary morality a preliminary step 
towards the enjoyment of the Beatific Vision. But 
theoretically the two attitudes were full of danger, 
and of their danger Plotinus was aware. 

Curiously enough, different as the attitudes of 
the mystic and the Stoic would seem, the peril they 
involved was precisely the same. By denying the 
relevancy of outer actions to the inner self, both 













logically encouraged an antinomianism in practice 
subversive of all morals. And to this practical sub- 
version their metaphysical theories gave an equal 
and an identical sanction. For an unmitigated 
optimism with regard to our world is no _ less 
_ paralysing to moral action than unmitigated 
pessimism. Indeed, absolute optimism is, in all 
except name, absolute pessimism. A world, I mean, 
which is absolutely good is as incapable of im- 
provement as if it were absolutely evil: and moral 
life has real value only in a world where there is 
real room for improvement. 
: Indeed it is more optimistic to act on the belief 
} that the world is wholly evil than that it is wholly good. 
| Both theories encourage an equally apathetic and 
a negative attitude towards outer events, but pessimistic 
a mysticism leaves a hope where absolute optimism 
‘of leaves none. The mystic by retiring within himself 
& M 
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may find something better than the -world, the 
optimist nothing. ‘The mystic may be as hopefully 
rebellious as the optimist must be hopelessly resigned. 
Like the Stoic, the unmitigated optimist must find 
all things good. ‘They are good in the sight of the 
Absolute or of God. Since the world cannot be 
bettered, it is folly to try to reform it, or even to 
dream of anything better; and the height of folly is 
to hope, like the mystic, to escape from it altogether 
by forcing the dream to come true within one’s self. 
In a mechanical world, too, there is real room for ~ 
improvement. Its metaphysical reality is calculable, — 
‘and though a rigid natural system, may be manipu- 
lated to further our interests. There is no pre- 
sumption in saying of such a world that we have i 
made it better, for its only values are those which — 
it has for us, and it holds no opinions of itself that | 
conflict with the judgments we pass upon it. 





But to endow the universe with a quasi-human — 
moral perfection, with a self-satisfaction as it were, 4 
assimilating to itself the evil and the foul, as well as _ 
the fair and good, is to make a Frankenstein’s monster _ 
of the mechanism. It is merely, one might say, to | 
present naturalism under the form of a monstrous — 
and unworthy myth, allegorizing the irrelevance to © | 
natural perfection of good as well as evil, as a kind — 
of organic absorption by natural perfection of evil 
as well as good. Had we to act upon the assumption | 
of such a cosmic consecration of Evil, action would be — 
invalidated. 'The universe would not be indifferent — 
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to Evil, but morally no worse, perhaps even better 
for our sins and imperfections. Moral distinctions 
would lose all moral sanction, since good and evil 
would be regarded not as deriving their validity from 





the human interests to which they were relative, but 
from the Absolute, and yet in the Absolute they 
_would be travestied, and transformed, and confounded 













past all possibility of distinguishing between them. 

To act morally, then, is to act as if no such thing 
as the Absolute of ethical monism existed. If one 
still hold to it theoretically, it is by a sort of see- 
ing through one’s self and unconsciously taking one’s 
stand upon the real sanction of action which it 
conceals. The myth is transparent to practical 
if not to theoretic reason, and is found to 
imply beneath the allegorical form in which it is 
presented no more than the ordinary innocent 
naturalism. An Absolute to whose perfection. evil 
and imperfection are necessary is quite as irrelevant 
to the. moral ideal as a mechanical world which is 
indifferent to them. The one is merely a melo- 
_ dramatic masking of the other. 

In short, however we may gloss over the fact 
with romantic phrases, it is practically a naturalistic 
perfection (a perfection, that is, which we always 
treat as naturalistic) which we attribute to the 
Absolute. We deal with it precisely as we deal with 
a mechanical excellence. We neglect its bearing 
upon moral conduct. If we extol it at one moment 
in a mood of pious ecstasy, we recant at the next 
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by acting as if we did not believe what we said, 
nay, by having so to act as if we would prove our 
piety. 

I have put in modern terms what seem to me to 
be the dangers latent in the Stoic and mystic 
positions ; dangers, I must insist, which are also 
involved in all modern systems of ethical monism. 
The case might be summed up in terms of Plotinus’s 
dramatic simile, as follows:—As the outer life of 
man is a mere role, an affectation as it were, 
which neither expresses nor reacts upon his real 
inner self, so the whole world of appearance 
becomes a mere affectation of the Absolute, the 
distinctions and values of which have ‘no ultimate 
significance in Reality. ‘The sphere of practical 
moral aspirations and ideas is merely “make believe” 
for the inner selves both of man and of the world. 
The actor may be equally unaffected by all the 
vicissitudes of his réles, as the dramatist by the 
different parts in the play. He may be like the 
naturalistic world, which is dispassionately neutral 
towards all its events. Or on the other hand, 
player and playwright may be profoundly and 
passionately interested in all the lines and all the 
roles alike, enacting or creating the villain, the 
crime, and the suffering with the same zest as the 


hero, the saint, virtue, and happiness, and getting © | 


a positive and perfect satisfaction from the play as 
a whole, which they call the true happiness of their 
real selves. In the same way does the Absolute of 
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| ethical monism find our evil as potent a factor in its 
perfection as our good, passionately interested in 
both, positively satisfied in both, yet drawing there- 
| from a satisfaction in the whole result which includes, 





but yet is more than, its satisfaction in either factor 




















alone. 

The difficulty with this is that the practical 
relation of inner and outer, appearance and reality, 
has been reversed. If the validity of moral distinc- 

_ tions holds good only of the play or of appearance, 
} then, so far as the moral life is concerned, it is the 
play which is in earnest, and the appearance which 
is ‘to all practical purposes the real thing. ‘The 
player’s part is his moral self, and the nature of that 
part is the only index we have to his moral character. 
| As he delights in the noble lines, and despises the 
mean in his part, so is he a noble or a mean character 
} and man. But if the value of the drama be un- 
] affected by the morality of the persons that figure 
1 in it, that value is non-moral; if it be the greater 
| ~ for their vileness, it is immoral. 
i Plotinus is aware of the perils of his analogy. 
| . “Tf I am right,” he goes on from the last quotation, 
: “how can there still be vice in the world? And 
a where shall we find injustice? And where sin? 
How is it possible to commit unjust or sinful acts if 
4 everything which has been created is fair and good? 


| a 


i | How could people be miserable if they did not sin or 
1 act unjustly? And how can we distinguish between 


+ what is in accordance with and what is contrary to 
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nature if all that is done is in accordance with 
nature? How, finally, can there be any such thing 
as impiety towards the Divine Being, when [creator 
and] creature are what they are? It is as though 
a poet should make an actor in his play rail and 
inveigh against the author of the play himself.” * 
And again, “By saying that there is no Evil at 
all in the universe, we perforce do away with the 
good as well, and deny that there is any desirable 
end to be attained; hence we must also deny desire 
and repulsion and even thought itself. We desire 
the good, and are repelled by the evil, but thought 
and judgment have to do with good and evil, and 
themselves come under the category of the goods.” ” 
The answer which Plotinus makes to this objec- 
tion involves a development in his theodicy for 
which we are not yet ready. For the present we 
have to turn back and pursue the problem of physical 
evil in another of its aspects. Evidently Plotinus 

1 iii, 2, § 16 (267 B-c) [vol. i. p. 245, 1. 4 et seg.|. 16. adr ei 
Kah@s Tatra Néyerar, mas av ere wovypla; mod & adixla; auapria 
dé rod; mas yap ort Kad@s ywoudvuw amrdvrwy GoiKeiy 7) duaprdverv 
rods Towodvras ; Kakodaluoves 5é 7s, ef uh dwaprdvorey und ddcKoter ; 
mas dé Ta pev Kara pow, Ta 6¢ mapa piow, Pjoomev elvar THY ywo- 
pévwv, ardvrwv Tav Spwrévuv kata piow bvTwv ; was D av Kal mpds 
70 Oeiov dcéBerd Tis eln Toovrov bvTos Tod [woLodvros Kai To] movov- 
wévov ; olov ef Tis év Spdware Nodopovmevov wonrhs UTOKPLTHY TOLATaALTo 
kal KaTratpéxovTa Tov mronTod Tov Spduaros. 

2 i. 8,§ 15 (82 a-p) [vol. i. p. 114, 1. 21 et seq.|. Kaxdv de ef Tus 
Aéyou 7d wapdaay ev Tois ofc. ph elvar, dvd-yKn adT@ Kal Td ayabdr 
dvatpety kal unde dpexrdy under elvars wh rolvuy und’ Spetw pd ” ai 
Exkdow pnde vonow* 1 yap Spekis dyabod, ) dé ExxdArors Kakod, H de 


vonows Kat  ppdynots dyabod éore Kat KaKod, Kat atrn év Te TOY — 
ayadav. 
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could not allow his denial of the reality of physical 


evil to apply to the wicked as well as to the just. 


Such a denial would nullify any pretence at a moral 
government of the world. Sin could not really be 
punished, since the instrument of its punishment, 
and hence the punishment itself, would not exist 
qua evil, and therefore gua punitive. The fires by 
which we are supposed to be purged of our dross 
would be all light and no heat. 

There was also no real contradiction involved in 
asserting the existence of Evil for the sinner, and 
denying it for the saint. The sinner’s sinfulness 
consists in his sensitiveness to earthly goods, and 
this involves a like sensitiveness to earthly ills. The 
saint, indifferent to the one, is out of reach of the 


other. Thus the moral government of the world is 


hot in any way invalidated. Those who are in- 
sensible to the means employed by the divine justice 
are those who stand in no need of correction. On 
the other hand, those who deserve chastisement and 
correction are de facto sensitive to misfortune and 
suffering. The sinner can only harden himself against 
the wages of his sin by ceasing to be a sinner; the 
virtuous man can only render himself sensitive to the 
means of punishment by making himself liable to 
their application. In Plotinus’s own words, “ poverty 
and sickness are nothing to good men, and useful in 


”1 


the case of evil men.’ 


1 jii. 2 (258 @) [vol. i. p. 232, 1. 14 e¢ seg.]. mevlar dé Kat vocor 
Tos wev ayabots ovdév, Tots dé Kakols TUupopa. 
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Indeed, looked at in one way, physical evil can 
with propriety be said not to exist in the case of the 
sinner. 'That is, it is not evil that it should exist 
for the sinner. Given a world in which sin exists, 
it is better that it should be followed by physical 
evil than not. ‘This is Plotinus’s position. Upon. 
wrong-doing “punishment follows, and it is not 
unjust that the sinner should suffer according to his 
character. Nor is it to be demanded that they — 
should be happy who have done nothing worthy of 
happiness. The good alone are happy.” ? ¥ 

The connection between physical and moral evil, 
justified as it is by the moral sentiment that such 
a connection should exist, is developed by Plotinus 
at some length. In the first place evil-doers are 
punished here on earth, both by a deterioration of 
character and by suffering. “The first punishment 
is that sinners are wolves and wretches; the second, 
that they get what it is advantageous for such men 
to suffer. For it is not possible that the wicked 
should escape by dying, but their former deeds always 
bear logical and natural consequences, according as 
they have been good or evil.” ? 


? iii, 2, § 3 (258 £) [vol. i. p. 232, 1.3 et seq.]. emeral ye why 
dlkn * Kal odx ddikov rordyde yevouevov axddovda macxew TH Siabécer, 
obs drairnréov rovras Td evdamovety Jmdpyew, ols ph elpyaora 
evdamovlas dia. of F dyabot udvor eddaluoves. 

? iii. 2, § 8 (261 E-F) [vol. i. p. 236, 1. 24 e¢ seg.]. rots dé rabra 
motovor mpwrn mev Slkn 7d AUKois elvar Kat Kaxodaluoow dvOpwrots * 
elra avrois kai ketrar & madelv ypecw rods tovovrous* ob yap éorn 
évra00a Kaxois yevouevors dmobaveiv, adda Tols det mporépos Emerac 
ba Kara Abyov kat piow, xelpw trois xelpoot, Tots 5é duelvoor Td 
dpuelvw, 
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Thus Plotinus also seems to see that for any 
complete and satisfactory demonstration of a moral 
government of the world, more room is needed than 
this world affords. In a single life no complete 
and satisfactory connection can be established 
between desert and fortune. It is just for this 
reason that the apportionment of reward and merit 
forms part of the problem of Evil. I do not mean, 
however, that the inadequacy of a single life for a 
full display of the divine justice is necessarily the 


i only or even the chief ground of Plotinus’s theory of 





immortality. Immortality is implicated in his system 
in.many other ways. But on whatever grounds it is 
established, one of its chief uses lies in the help it 
affords toward a solution of the difficulty in question. 

- “We must not reject the teaching which tells us 
not to look always to the present, but also to past 
and future epochs, and to see how with respect to 
them also merit is justly rewarded. We shall see, for 
instance, how former masters are changed to slaves if 
they have been bad masters, and how such a change 
profits them ; how they who have used their money 
ill become poor, and how to good men poverty is not 
profitless; how they who have slain unjustly are 
themselves slain, and how this is a crime on the 
part of the murderer, yet a just punishment for the 
victim; and how, finally, he who is to suffer is 
1 brought into contact with him who is ready to 
: perform what it is right that the other should under- 
a go. Let no one believe that a man is a slave or 
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taken prisoner by chance, or that he suffers bodily 
injury for no reason. On the contrary,.he once did 
what now he suffers. He who killed his mother, 
becomes a woman and is killed by his child, and he 
who has violated a woman will become a woman in 
order to be violated. From this is derived the holy 
name Adrasteia, for this disposition of things is in 
truth not to be escaped; truly it is justice and 
wondrous wisdom.” ! 

There is nothing that need detain us long in this 
passage. ‘The sense is obvious enough. We are 
dealing with a theory of transmigration and. of 
Karma or moral causality of a common enough type. 
We have been born before, we shall be born again. 
We are what we are, suffer what we do, because of 
what we have been and performed in past existences, 
and again shall reap the fruits of past and present 
combined in our next reincarnation. In this cycle 
of birth and death we are bound fast till we shall 


' iii, 2, § 13 (264 c) [vol. i. p. 240, 1. 24 et seg.]. Cf. iii. 3, § 5 
(274 F) [vol. i. p. 256, 1. 13 et seg.]. iv. 8, § 5 (473 c-p) [vol. i. 
p. 148, 1. 30 e¢ seqg.]. 13. émet od8 éxeivoy daroBdyréov Tov Abyor, 
ds ov mpds TO mapdy ExdotoTé hyo. Brérew, GAG pds Tas mpbabev 
mepiddous Kal ad 7d wéAXov, ore exelOev Tdrrew Thy dilay Kal perart- 
Bévar €k decmordv Tay mpbcbev Sovdovs roodvra, ei éyévovTo Kakol 
deomdrat, Kal dri cUupopov avbrois orw, Kal el Kaxds exphoavro rovTw 
mévnras, Kat [dri] dyabois ovx dovugopoy mévynow elvar, Kal poved- 
gavtTas ddlkws povevOfvar ddikws pev TH wovhoayt., adT@ dé dixalws 
T@ Taddvr, Kal Tov Tecduevov cuvayaryely eis Td adTd TE emiryoelw 
Twoijoat, & mabey éxphy Exeivov. wh yap 5) Kara ovvruxlav doddov 
unde aixuddwrov ws eruxe wndé bBpicOjvar eis oGua eixy, Ga Fv 
more Talra moijoas, & viv éore macxwv * Kal punrépa tis dvehov bd 
madds dvarpeOjoerar yevouevos yuvy, Kal Bracdmevos. ywwaika [yuvy] 
ora, Wa Biacdy. dev Kai ela pyun ’Adpdorea* aitrn yap 7 
didragis "Adpdorea dvTws Kal dvrws Alkn Kal copia Oavpacrh. 
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have purified ourselves sufficiently to transcend it in 
ineffable tnion with the One. Plotinus, also, would 
appear to believe in purgatorial states of punishment 
between lives for such souls as are especially vicious. 
Retribution for the sins committed in the body, he 
tells us, is ordinarily “‘to fall into other bodies and 
rise again after no long time according to righteous 
judgment. That this judgment is according to 
divine law is made plain by the word ‘judgment.’ 
But the immoderate kinds of evil demand a heavier 
punishment administered by avenging daemons.” 
But there is no insistence upon the horrors of hell 
like that which we find, for example, in Plutarch. 
One or two further points may be noted in pass- 
ing. In the first place there is what I will call 
the practice by the universe of a strict economy in 
vice. The world is so organized that the crimes of 
the wicked are not haphazard and wasted, but are 
impressed into the service of the divine justice. 
The victims of such crimes are not innocent, but 
deserve the violence to which they fall a prey. ‘The 
murderer murders one who deserves to be killed, 
the thief robs one who is justly robbed of his gains. 
At the same time in the qualification ddikws pev 
Tm Toujravrt, avtw 6é Sixaiws to madvr.,2 Plotinus 
1 iv. 8, § 5 (473 c-p) [vol. ii. p. 149, 1. 7 et seg.]. els owmara 
&\ra S0vat kal Oarrov [éfavadivac] éx xploews Tijs Kar’ ailav—s On Oeouy 
ely yryvouevov bia Tod THs Kploews dvduaros Sndodrar—rd dé THs Kaklas 
duerpov eldos pelfovos kal ris dikyns jglwrac émistacia Tiwvunevwr 


daimdvwr, 
2 iii, 2, § 13 (264) [vol. i. p. 240, 1. 32 et seq. |. 
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avoids the objection that the criminal is justified 
since crime turns out to be just punishment. If 
Clytemnestra shall seek to exculpate herself, on the 
plea that she is merely a passive instrument in the 
hands of the curse of the house of Atreus visiting 
vengeance upon Agamemnon for the sacrifice of 
Iphigeneia, Plotinus will reply with the chorus 
that though the curse may have assisted at her 
deed, yet “who will witness that thou art guiltless 
of this crime?”! It may indeed have been right — 
that Agamemnon should pay the penalty he did 
for his act, but Clytemnestra was none the less 
guilty. Her deed, though becoming part of the 
cycle of the avenging "Ary, was still the evidence 
of a sinful character. Nay, even supposing the 
divine justice directly to have inspired the deed, 
it could have effected its purpose only through the 
depravity of a nature open to evil suggestion. 
Clytemnestra could only become an accomplice in 
the workings of the curse by virtue of her evil 
propensities, for which she is responsible, and from 
which she cannot be excused; so in general in the 
case of any crime. Though the victim has rendered 
himself liable to it, and his suffering is a just retribu- 
tion, the act is none the less conceived in sin by the 
agent, and justly exposes him to a similar penalty, 
and so on ad infinitum. 

Secondly, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
though Plotinus does not develop the subject at any 


1 Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 1497-1512. 
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length, he does point out that punishment is. not 
merely vindictive, but remedial.1_ We are punished 
for our sins, indeed, but by our punishment we are 
purified from them. It is advantageous for us that 
we should suffer. 

In the third place we may note how the existence | 
of this law of Karma is made by Plotinus a new 
proof for the perfection of the world and of its 
providential government. The long passage from 
Plotinus last quoted is followed by a few sentences 
developing the argument from design as a witness to 
the divine goodness; and then is concluded as 
follows :—“'That which changes does not change 
nor assume other forms at random, but rather so 
as to accord with beauty and as befits the work of 
divine powers. Everything divine works according 
to its nature, and its nature is what its essence makes 
it, and it is its essence which brings into action 
whatever is beautiful and just in its powers. For if 
beauty and justice are not in its essence, where else 
can they be?” ? 

There is, of course, a logical circle involved. The 
moral government of the world necessitates the 
assumption of the law of Karma. Karma thus 
assumed is then used to prove that there is a moral 


liv. 4, § 45 (440) [vol. ii. p. 101, 1. 15]. : 

2 jii. 2, § 13 (265) [vol. i. p. 271, 1. 21 et seqg.]. merariderar roivuy 
TH meraTiOéueva ovK elk meTaTLOéneva ovd dra oXHMaTA NauBdvorTa, 
GAN’ ws kaddv, Kal ws mpéror dv Suvdmect Oelats movety, more? yap 
wav Td Oelov ws mépuxe* wépuxe O€ Kara Thy avTov ovclav * ovcia 5é 
avrov, ) 7d Kaddv ev Tats évepyelars avTrov Kal rd dikacov cuvexgpéper. 
el yap’unh exe? radra mod dv ely ; 
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government of the world. But the circle is harm- 
\ less since both members are proved otherwise as well. 

Finally, we must remark that Plotinus faces and 
tries to solve a difficulty of considerable importance 
connected with the eschatology of the question. 
Given each soul as having its proper determining 
and individualizing Idea or Form laid up in the 
immutable archetypal world of vots ; given, moreover, 
each soul as essentially indifferent to and unaffected 
by outer events and actions, both of its own and 
of others, how can it change in such a way as the 
doctrine of Karma and transmigration demands? 
How can it change at all ? 

To follow Plotinus in his treatment of this 
difficulty will involve to some extent anticipation of 
further discussion, notably that of the part played by — 
Matter in his system. Nois, he tells us, is not present 
in animals at all, and unequally so in different men. 
It is only present in such natures as are conformable 
to it. The natures that are more conformable to 
it are obviously the good natures. That is, the 
good natures are those that most nearly realize 
their own Ideas, and rise into the intelligible world. 
Conversely, evil or imperfection will be a deficiency | 
in the principle of vots. In animals, which are ~ 
purely natural beings, this deficiency is merely a 
normal imperfection of their natures. But in man, 
who is conscious of a rational vocation, this defect 
is a vice. 


The change, then, for better or worse involved in — 
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moral action and expressed by fortune and character 
| in this world and the next, will be a change in thé 
amount of vots present.' But for this to vary, 
another principle must be present. ‘“ Whether our 
constitution is such that we fall, as it were, into a 
} turbulent sea of passion, or whether our desires gain 
the mastery, the cause of this must be attributed to 
the substratum that lies within us. At first sight it 
will seem as if this lay-not so much in (seminal) 
Reason as in Matter, and as if Matter and not 
Reason were supreme, and the substratum, after 
receiving its Form, came after it. But it is rather 
Reason and what has come into being out of 

























and in accordance with Reason that is the original 
substratum. Hence Matter will not be supreme, 
and Form merely secondary. One might then refer 
a character of any sort to a former life, as though 
Reason had become feeble when compared with 
the prior Reason which produced it, just as the 
soul, after growing faint, may shine forth brightly 
in a subsequent life. We must also remark that 
(seminal) Reason contains within itself the principle 
of Matter, which it will work up for itself, having 
fashioned it in accordance with itself, or having 
found it consonant to itself. Thus the seminal 
reason of an ox is found only in the matter of an 
ox. Hence, [Plato] says, the soul may enter into 
other animals, and may be altered and its reason 


| pea 1 This discussion is founded on iii. 3, § 4 (273 pb) [vol. i, 
) Sse. - 254, 1. 15 et seq. ]. 
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changed, so that a soul which was once a man may 
become an ox. Wherefore there is justly an inferior 
seminal reason.” ! 

This, it must be admitted, is very obscure. But 
may we not elucidate it somewhat as follows? ‘Take 
the Idea of a man with a view to determining its 
content. Man is not a disembodied spirit or a pure 
reason, but a rational animal with body, passions, 
and parts. ‘The Idea then of him, as every Idea 
represented in the phenomenal world, must contain 
some account of or reference to the sensible or 
phenomenal character of its object. His intelligible 
character is the intelligible character of a thing of 
sense. ‘This reference of the Idea to the phenomenal 
characteristics of its particular, this “spiritual body ” 
as we may call it, is “the form of the matter” included 
within the intelligible form, “ which it will work up 
for itself, having fashioned it according to itself, or 


having found it consonant to itself.” ‘That is, “ the 

1 iii. 3, § 4 (274 B) [vol. i. p. 255, 1. 12 et seqg.|. etre yap 7 ovora- 
ols ToLavTH, ws olov els Oodrepdv éuBadrew, elre EriOvplar Kparovow, 
Buws avdayKn Néyeww év TH vrroxemévyw 7d alriov elvar. GAA wpwrov 
pev 5bEer ovKEere ev TH byw, GAG MGAXov ev TH UA, Kal H HAy, odx 
6 Abyos KparHoet, era Td VroKkeluevov Ws TéTrAGTAL. 770 VToKelpwevor 
TH apx7 6 Adyos éorl kal Td ex Tod Aéyou yevduevov Kal bv Kara Tov 


Néyov" wore odx H BAN Kparhoe, elra } dos. Kal 7d ToLbvde elvar 


éml rhv mporépay Biornv [adv] dvdryor Tis, olov ywwouévou éx T&v mpo- 
Tépwv auvdpod ws mpds Tov mpd avrov To} Adyou* olovy Wuxis 
aobevertépas yevouevns, torepov dé Kal éxAduper. Kal 6 Adbyos dé 
AeyécOw Exew Kal Tov Adyor ab év aitg rijs tAns, hv avTt@ épydcerac 
moujoas Kal’ abrov Thy UdrAnv 7} ctiugdwvrov ebpwv. ov yap 6 Tod Bods 
Néyos é’ G&dAns Bods UAns* Oev Kal eis Ta Adda Swd Hyow eic- 
‘KplvecOar olov &ddXns THs Wuxis yevouévns Kal érepowwHévros Tod 
Aoyou, iva yévnrar Wuxi) Bobs, } mrpébrepov Fv GvOpwmros* wore kara 
dixnv 6 xelpwr. 
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| form of matter” is to all intents and purposes the 
| seminal reason. 
But his sensuous side man shares with the animals. 


















~ He has animal functions and desires. The Idea, then, 
|" of his animal self will bear a close affinity to animal 
4 entelechies. Again, his empirical character is subject 
\ not merely to the passage of time, but to alterations 
_ in moral significance determined by the quality of the 
4 life he leads.. And these alterations in moral signifi- 
i cance will be reflected in the “spiritual body” of 
| empirical tendencies and characteristics. 

| This « body ” of tendencies as well as the intellig- 
} ible character or form survives death, and forms the 
a nucleus for the accretion of a new incarnate existence. 
| It will naturally gather about itself “the matter it 
| finds consonant to itself.” If the empirical character 
} has been a passably pure medium for the display 
) of the individual entelechy, its concept will gather 
| about it the material for a good man and a noble 
} life. If this chance is improved, the next life will 
4 be still better, and so on, till finally the empirical 
} character becomes absolutely transparent. ‘Then by 
) the identity of indiscernibles it becomes fused with 
| the Idea of the individual. But that Idea has existed 
7 paly as ai — of an individual. Its absorption of 


1 absorption into the One. 
4 On the other hand, an evil life may so influence 
1 the “Idea of matter” as to make it the nucleus for 


i" an evil character in the next existence. Accord- 
be te 
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ing as one or another passion is indulged or exalted, 
the Idea may even be so changed as to find its 
significance best expressed in the form of some 
animal entelechy in whom the passion is typified. 
The glutton may become a pig, the cheat a fox, for 
instance. | 
But at the same time the intelligible character, © 
the Idea° which is struggling to find expression, 
remains the same. We say, for example, of a man 
that he is a fox, or a pig, or an ox, meaning not that 
his essential character gua man is changed, but 
merely that his empirical self has so departed from _ 
its proper entelechy that it would be better expressed — 
in other than human form. Plotinus is really | 





making metaphysics of our metaphors. 

This interpretation I put forward tentatively. It ~ 
does not at all free the original passage from latent | 
difficulties as regards the doctrine of Matter, and the ~ | 
old puzzle of grades of perfection. But as it stands — 















it might serve Plotinus’s immediate purpose. Change, 
Plotinus might point out, is a matter of the © 
empirical character; but so is reincarnation, and so 
is moral life. Very likely he would have used the — 
same illustration we employed. A man is a man, 
even if he has become so bestial that the body of a 
pig would be the most suitable expression of his — 
proclivities. | 

Having armed himself with the Stoic doctrine 
that physical evil does not exist for the good man, — 
and with the theories of Karma and transmigration, — 
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_ Plotinus was in a position to deal with the apparently 


unjust apportionment of reward and merit in this 
world. But his treatment of the problem is confused. 
His beginning is straightforward enough. “It is 
rightly said as regards the injustice involved when 
the good receive an evil, the evil a good portion, that 
nothing is evil for the good man, nothing good for 
the evil.” A wider question is concerned, however. 
The discrimination of the universe is at stake. 
“ But why,” Plotinus continues, “should that which 
is contrary to nature happen to the good, and that 
which is in accordance with nature to the evil? 
How can it be right that things should be thus 
allotted?” Plotinus replies by reiterating the first 
point. “If that which is in accordance with nature 
brings no addition to the happiness of the good man, 
and what is contrary to nature detracts nothing from 
the evil in evil men, what difference does it make 
which way things are apportioned? It is no more 


} than if the evil man had a beautiful, the good man 


an ugly body. 

“ But if that were the case,” it may be objected, 
“‘ what is proper, reasonable, and just, which do not 
at present prevail, would prevail—and that would be 
the work of an excellent providence. But, indeed, 
that the wicked should be masters and lords of 
cities, and that the virtuous should be slaves would 


) be in any case an unfitting thing, even supposing 


} such mastery or slavery contributed nothing to the 





a attainment of good or evil. As it is, a wicked 
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ruler can do the most lawless things. And the 
wicked can prevail in wars, and commit all kinds of 
shameful acts when they take captives. All such 
things raise doubts as to how eh can happen if 
there be a Providence.” ! 

We should now expect Plotinus to bring Karma 
and reincarnation to bear upon the problem: He 
might have pointed out that the apparent lack of 
discrimination by Nature is in reality a memory of 
the past lives of individuals. If things contrary to 
nature happen to the good man it is because he has 
sinned in past existences. By being good, by utiliz- 
ing them as occasions for a display of fortitude and 
virtue, he can take away their sting and turn them 
to his advantage and improvement. ‘The success of 
the sinner it would have been harder to justify. But 
Plotinus could have pointed again to the retribution 
which was to overtake him in a future incarnation. 

He reverts, however, to the argument for kinds 


1 jii. 2, § 6 (259 D) [vol. i. p. 233, 1. 14 et seg.]. 6. 7d 5é wap’ 
délav, drav dyabol kaka @xwot, patro dé ra évavria, Td pev Aéyerv ws 
obdév Kakdv TH ayad@ ots’ ab TS Pavrkw dyabdv 6pOds pev héyerat* 
GNAG Sid rE Ta ev Tapa picw ToiTw, TA JE KaTa hiow TH Tovnp@ ; 
mis yap Kadov véuew otrws; add’ ef Td Kara Hiow od Toe? rpoch%- 
Knv mpos TO evdamoveiy, odd ad Td rapa picw agape? Tod Kaxod Tod 
év pavrots, Th dtahéper 76. ot rws 7) otrws ; Womep ovdé, ei 6 wev KaNds 
Td cGua, 6 bé aicxpds. add 7d mpérov Kal[TO] dvddoyor Kal TO Kar’ 


délav éxelyws dv iv, & viv ovdk €or.’ mpovolas dé dplorns éexeivo Fv. - 


kal piv Kal To deoréras elvar kal dpxovras Tay mbdewv Tods Kakous, 


Tovs 6€ émvecxets Sovdous elvat, ob mpérovTa hv, 00d’ ef mpocOnKkny — 


Tadra pn pépe eis ayabot Kal kaxod xrjow. xalro. Kal Ta dvomw- 
Tata av mpdgevev dpxwv movnpbs* kat xparodor 5é év modus ol 
kakol Kal mavrota aicxpa Spwow aixwadwrovs NaBdyres. mdvra yap 
Tatra dmopeiv rovet, dws mpovolas ovens ylverat. 
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| of perfection. We must not expect of the material 
_ world the perfection of the intelligible prototype, 
just as we should not expect of the handsomest of 
_ particular men the perfection of the beau ideal of 
_ humanity.’ Moreover, the rest of the world is so 
admirable an exponent of Providence that we had 
better: take its ruling for granted in this particular 
case.” Again, man, even the best of men, is a 
_ deficient creature. If the just suffer, it is through the 
fault of their weakness. “Those who by evil-doing 





have nearly become irrational animals and _ wild 



















beasts, drag the moderately good with them, and 
do. them violence. ‘These latter are better than 
their oppressors, but they are overcome by their 
inferiors in so far as they are themselves deficient ; 
for they are not themselves good, and have not 
: prepared themselves for suffering. . . .2 Some are 
unarmed, but it is the armed who rule, whence it 
befits not God himself to fight in defence of unwar- 
like men. For the law says that they shall come 
| safely out of war who have acquitted themselves 
like men, not those who merely pray. Nor is it 
fitting that those who pray should gather in the 
ke harvest, but those who till the earth; nor that they 
should be healthy who give no care to their health. 


1 iii. 2, § 7 (260 a-c) [vol. i. p. 234, 1. 17 et seq. |]. 

2 iii. 2, § 7 (260 E-261 8) [vol. i. p. 235, 1. 9 et seq.]. 

' 3 iii. 2, § 8 (261 c-p) [vol. i. p. 236, 1. 8 et seq.|. of 6) KaxuvOévres 
ia eis TO eyyis Gav addywr Kal Onplwy lévar Edxovor Tos wécous Kal 
‘ag Bidfovrar* of dé Berrlous pév elor T&v Bragoudvwv, Kparodyral ye why 
} brs Tov xeipdvuv F elor xelpous Kat avrol Kai ovx ell ayaGol obdé 
) ss Taperkevacav avrovs ui) madety. 
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One cannot complain if the wicked gather more 
harvest than is right for them, if it is they who till 
the ground entirely, or better than others. More- 
over it is ridiculous for a man to perform all the 
other acts of life according to his own caprice 
(especially if his actions are not pleasing to the gods), 
and then expect to be saved by the gods, though he 
has done none of the things by means of which the 
gods bid men be saved. Verily, he were better dead 
than living thus, as the laws of the universe would 
not have him live. If all things were reversed and 
peace were kept in the midst of all follies and evils, 
then Providence might truly be called careless in suffer- 
ing the worst to prevail. The wicked rule through 
lack of courage in the ruled. This is just ; but that 
Providence should act recklessly would not be so.” ! 
This is the extent of Plotinus’s explicit treatment 
of the problem of the discrepancy between reward 
and merit. It needs, I think, no further elucidation. 





1 iii, 2, § 8 (261 G—262 c) [vol. i. p. 237, 1. 2 et seg.|. viv dé ot F 


pev homnot, of 5é drdicOévres Kparovow. evOa ov Hedy ede bwéep Ta 
drodéuwv avriv udxerOar* cwfecOar yap éx moréuwv got dev 6 
vouos dvdptfoudvous, add’ ovK evxomévous* ovde yap KoulferOat 
Kapmovs evxouevous, GANG ips émimedoupévous, odd ye Wyalvew pi 
iyvelas émiedoumévous* 006’ dyavaxreiv Set, ef rots PavAors melous 
ylvowTo kaprot } Sdws abrots yewpyotow 7 duevov. Emrerta yeNoiov 
Ta wev dda wavra Ta KaTa Tov Bloy youn TH éavTGv mpdrrev, Kay 
bh ravrn mpdtrwow, 7 Oeots Pla, owferOar dé pdvov mapa Gedy 
ovde Tatra Tovjoavras, dv Gv Kedevovow adrovs of Ocol cwferOa. Kal 
rolvuwy ol Odvara avrots BeXrlovs 7d otrws SGvras elvas, STws Shy — 
atrovs otk é0éXovow of €v TE wavTl véuor* Hote Tav évavTiwy "yvyvo- 
peeve, elphns év dvolars kal kaxlars mdcas purarrouérys, Gped@s ay 
toxe Ta Tis mpovolas éwans Kpareiv otrws Ta xelpw. Apxovor 5 of © 
kakol apxouévev dvavipla* Totro yap dikaov, Kal ovK éxelvo. 
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Its scantiness as regards what would seem to us the 
important points is disappointing, while it lingers 


at length over minor issues. But taken in connec- 


tion with the development of the doctrine of Karma 
and reincarnation it gives us a sufficiently broad hint 
of Plotinus’s mind as regards the question. 

There is, however, a point, perhaps somewhat 
irrelevant, which we may be permitted to raise in 
passing. It would be interesting to know whether 
in his attack on the doctrine of passive resistance, 
Plotinus has the Christians in mind. Are they the 
little weaklings who, to use a Plotinian illustration, 
are beaten by the bigger and stronger bad boys, and 
robbed of their food and fine clothes, and, adds 
Plotinus, justly so suffer, “since they, though 
exercise-grounds are provided for them, by their 
sloth and their soft, luxurious life suffer themselves, 
fatted sheep that they are, to fall a prey to wolves” ? } 
Their habit or theory of turning the other cheek 


| might have drawn such a comparison from one bred 





in the other tradition. A somewhat similar passage 
may also have reference to the Christian doctrine of 
salvation. “That the wicked should expect others 
to be their saviours at the sacrifice of themselves is 
no fitting prayer for them to make. Nor is it to be 
expected that the gods should lay aside their own 
lives and rule the details of such men’s lives, nor 


1 iii. 2, § 8 (261 x) [vol. i. p. 236, 1. 21 e¢ seq.]. i dmodedery- 
pévov yupvaclwy abrots of 5 bm’ dpylas Kal rod fav padakds Kal 
dvewmévws repetdov EavTovs dpvas Karamiavbevras NUKwy aprayas elvas ; 
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that good men, who are living a life that is other 
and better. than that of human dominion, should 
devote themselves to the ruling of wicked men. For 
these latter have never seen to it that the good were 
rulers of others—a necessary condition to being 
themselves cared for by the good—but they look 
with jealous eyes upon any who happen to be’ good 
by nature. . . .”! The point, however, is open only 
to conjecture. 
We may now regard the questions of physical evil 
and of the discrepancy between reward and. merit'as 
settled for the time being. Suffering is the’ wages 
of sin, and the universe, assuming transmigration 
and Karma, may beheld to be in the long run a 
Just paymaster. But the judicial analogy on which 
the argument rests fails to clear up the entire 
problem. If we stop to reflect we find that we are 
explaining away Evil by referring it to a system or 
concept which on analysis turns out to be both in- 
trinsically deficient and, in the very possibility of its 
existence, a sign that things are not as they should 
be. For, supplemented by whatever. hypothesis we 
please, human justice and its cosmic counterfeit in 
a providential government of the world cannot be 
* iii. 2, § 9 (262 p-x) [vol. i. p. 238, lL. 1 e¢ seq.|. Kaxovs 5é 
“yevopévous dévoiv &dXous airav cwripas elvar éavrovs mpoenévous ov 
Oemurov edx hy ToLouLevay * ob Tolvuv ob6€ Oeods airay dpyew Ta Kabe- 
Kaora apévras Tov éavTdv Blov ovdé ye rods dvdpas Tods dyabovs, &\Xov 
Blov Savras Tov dpxfs avOpwrlyns dpelyw, tovrous airav dpxovras 
elvar* émel od’ abrol émewehjOnady more, Saws &pxovres dyaboi yévowrTo 
Twv &d\Xwv; &rws adrol elev Emimehovmevot, AANA POovodcw, édv® Tis 


ayabos rap’ abrot dinrat. 
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made wholly effective. To be perfect, the penalty 
_ should: follow immediately upon the crime. The 
deed -should: bear no fruits to the evil-doer save the 
appropriate suffering. There should be no interval 
of peace, no prosperity, no success and domination. 
Were justice what we would have it, every criminal 
would be caught red-handed. That this is not 
the case is due to no deflection in its principle, but 
to obstacles which block the accomplishment of its 
requirements. 

‘The same is true of the divine justice. Our 
failure is part of its failure. Its discrimination ea 
hypothesi is keener, its knowledge of men’s hearts 
more perfect, its means more effective than our own, 
and yet it displays the same deficiencies. It does 
not fall upon the sinner at the moment of his crime; 
it delays and. meantime he prospers. It can only 
preserve for us that purity of intention which our 
ideal of Justice demands of it on the assumption that 
its tardiness also is due to obstacles that hinder its 
workings; that is, by regarding its- manifestations 
not as the proof of a perfect, but as the symptom of 
an imperfect, world. 

Supposing, however, that the workings of justice 
were perfect, the mere existence of justice would 
betray a defect in the universe. Justice is a relative, 


3 not an absolute : perfection. It is an expedient 


; forced upon men by the failure of their world to 
_ conform to their purpose. It can be no more or no 
| less for God. God has to be just because there is 
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sin in the world. It is better that in such a world 
sin should be punished than not, but it would be 
still better that there should be no sin at all. To 
talk of the divine justice is to justify God’s ways, 
only if we qualify it by the statement that those 
ways are not as he would have them, but are forced 
upon him by circumstances which he cannot control. 

Moral evil remains unexplained and unmitigated 
to challenge the Plotinian theodicy. How is its 
existence to be reconciled with the goodness of God ? 
We have seen what is the most obvious reply to this 
question, a reply as ancient as Homer and Hesiod 
in the annals of Greek thought, and as old as Adam 
in the record of the world’s. It is to. assume the 
responsibility oneself to declare man the reason for 
his own misdoing. But the thought is philosophic- 
ally uncritical if it takes no account of its 
implicit assumptions and their problematic character. 
Rationally to entertain it one must first have — 
considered and settled the difficult point of the — 


' freedom of the will. 


The problem of determinism was as insistent in . 
the Plotinian as it was in the Stoic philosophy. — 
The trend of both systems was thoroughly deter- 
ministic. For the Stoic, Fate, Providence, Destiny 
were synonymous terms, and in the flawless chain 








of things in a single system of interdependent links | 


every object seemed rigidly bound. ‘The same is — | 
true of Plotinus’s teaching. ‘The primitive emanation 
from the One is no act of volition, but an event — 
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conditioned by an inner necessity of its nature of 
which the One qua One is not even aware. The 
necessity that determined the existence of the world 
also determines its essence. Novts is what it is 
because it is what the One could bring forth. vz; 
is established in her nature by her connection with 
| voids. The structure of the universe is due to the 
interaction of the seminal reasons. All in all; the 
cosmic process, like the growth of a plant, is the 
mere unfolding of possibilities contained within the 
seed and determined by it. 

On any one level of being the same determinism 
is displayed. Nois is a closed, rigid system of Ideas 
that logically imply one another. By the same 
rigid implication the place and nature of each 
individual soul is determined in and by the World- 
Soul. So, too, the phenomenal world is held 
together and directed by a Providence innocent 
apparently of no event. “Do you say that Provid- 
ence does not extend to earth?” Plotinus asks a 
propos of the existence and success of vicious action. 
“The fact that other things come into being by 
Reason is a proof that it extends to earth. Animals 
and plants share in reason and soul and life. But it 
may be said that though it extends to earth it does 
not rule there. Since, however, the universe is a 
single living being, that would be like saying that 
the head and face of a man are made by Nature and 
Reason, which has the power to rule, but the rest by 
other causes, chance or necessity, and so, owing to this 
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or to the impotence of Nature, are inferior. But it is 
neither pious nor reverent to find fault with creation 
on the ground that all is not well with such things.” 

A universe so constituted apparently excluded 
the possibility of free will. Yet if God was to. be 
justified, his providence had to be relieved | of 
responsibility for human sin. Otherwise both 
providence and sin lost all moral character’ and 
significance. ‘The one became, instead of a teleo- 
logical principle, a mere natural law equally expressed 





in all events without regard to their ethical | 


character; the other instead of a misdirection of the 
will, one manifestation thereof as appropriate as any 
other. | 

This difficulty was seen by Plotinus. On the one 
hand to preserve its own intrinsic character Provi- 
dence had to be such that something was left for us 
to do. Else it had nothing to work upon, nothing 
to correct, no teleological function, and on the 
other hand “if men are involuntarily wicked and the 
wicked have no free will, then one should blame 
neither the evil-doers nor those who suffer evil, as 
suffering through their own fault. If it be necessary 


1 iii. 2, § 9 (262 c) [vol. i. p. 237, 1. 22 et seq.]. ap’ odv, bre wh 
méxpe ys POdver ; GAG TSv GArAwY ywwouévwv Ndyw papTipLov TovTO 
kal wéxpe ys lévac* Kal yap S@a Kal pura kal Adyou Kal Wuyxijs Kal 
fwijs perarapBdver. GA POdvovea ov Kpare?. GAA Swou évds 
dvTos TOD mavTds Guorov av yévo.ro, ef Tis KEPariy mev avOpwrov Kal 
mpbawrov vrd picews Kal Néyou yiyverOar Aéyou KparobyTos, TO dé 
Nourrdv GdAAaus avabeln airlais, TUXas } dvdyKas, Kal dadra dia Todro 
h Ov ddvvaulay picews yeyovévat. ad ovre Sciov ovre evoeBes 
évddvras 7d uh KaNGs Tabra éxew KarauéuperOa TH Toujpari, 
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that evil men be produced either. by the movement 
of the heavens or by some principle of which such 
production is a consequence, then their existence is 
according to nature. But if Reason itself be 
responsible, how can such a state of affairs not be 
unjust? Perhaps it may be said,” he continues, 
apparently with the famous Platonic dictum. in 
mind, “that the wicked act without willing ‘it, 
since sin is involuntary. This, however, does not 
} remove the fact that they themselves act of them- 
4 selves, and in so acting sin, and would not have 
| sinned at all if they were not the agents.” + 

In this last sentence we have the gist of an 
argument developed at some length by the Stoics. 
Its intention is to detach the notions of responsibility, 
praise, blame, and so on, from that of freedom. A 
man can be morally responsible for his act and yet 
not free. For what a man does is his act, whether 
or not he can act differently. As his deed, he is 
immediately responsible for it, and his merit or 
demerit depends not upon his freedom to act or not 


} to act, but upon the character of what he does.? 


+ iii. 2, § 10 (263 B) [vol. i. p. 239, 1. 4 et seqg.]. 10. ddr’ el 
dvOpwrot &kovrés eiot kaxol kal Towra ovx éxdvTes, o'r’ dy Tis Tods 
adikodvras aitidcairo, ore Tods mdcoxovTas ws d abrods Tatra 
maoxovras. el dé dy Kal dvdyKn otrw Kkaxods ylvecOa etre bd Tis 
gopas elre Tis apxis Sidovons Td akddovOov évredbev, Pvotkds otTws. 


H 6c. 0€ «OH 6 Abyos adrbs eoTw 6 wadv, Hs ovK GdiKa otTws; adAAG Td 


peéev dxovtes, btu apapria adkovo.ov* Todro dé ovK dvatpet Td avTovs 


| Tovs mpdrrovras map avrav elvar, dN dre avrol rovodct, did TotTO Kal 


| avrol duaprdvovow* 7 005 av dws Huaprov uh avroi of rovotyTes 


} oes. 





2 Alexander, De fato, § 34. 
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We praise and reward the automaton that runs 
well and does the right things; we blame and punish 
that which is out of order and does wrong, especially 
if punishment has a deterrent and exemplary effect. 
This argument naturally suggests its converse. 
The act is free if it is my act. My freedom means 
not that I could have acted differently, given all the 
circumstances, but that I must include myself among 
the circumstances from which the resultant act 
necessarily proceeds. I am an active centre having a 
proper nature, not a mere passive transmitter of 
external forces. To reaction the reagent contributes. 
This view was pressed by the Stoics. Plotinus also 
dwells upon it. Necessity is not mere outer necessity. 
“‘'The motion of the heavens is not such as to leave 
nothing in our power.”! In that case we should be 
mere puppets in their hands, should never express 
anything but the will of God. The truth is that 
“‘men are principles. ‘They move toward the 
beautiful of their own nature, and this is a free and 
unconditioned principle.”* They are living beings 
who “having unconditioned motion of themselves, 
incline now to the better, now to the worse.” 3 








For Plotinus’s final word, however, we had best © 


7 iii. 2, § 10 (263 c) [vol. i. p. 239, 1. 16]. 7d dé rHs Hopas obx 
wore pndev ed’ quiv elvar. 

? iii. 2, § 10 (263 p) [vol. i. p. 239, 1. 23 et seg.].  dpxat dé cal . 
&vOpwro. Kwovvrar your mpds Ta Kara olxela pice Kal apxh atrn 
avreEovotos. : 

* iii. 2, § 4 (258 p) [vol. i. p. 231, 1. 26]. -7a dé &v aird exovra 
kiynow avdretovovoy Spa pero. dv dré wev mpds Ta Bedriw, dre Se mpds — 
Ta xelpw. 
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consult the Ennead On Destiny.1 'Vhere the 
problem of freedom and determinism is taken up for 
itself, and not, as in the passages we have been 
discussing, as auxiliary to a theodicy. The Ennead 
opens with a distinction between things which have 
and which have not causes in the ordinary sense of 
the word. ‘The eternal stands outside the causal 
nexus, but everything that “becomes” has a cause. 
In the natural world we can admit no chance or 
spontaneous action. “We must reject that which 
has no cause, admitting neither vain deflections? nor 
any sudden motion of the body which arises without 
any pre-existent cause, nor yet any random impulse 
of the soul without motive to excite it to do what 
it has not done before.” Could the soul, Plotinus 
continues in a very modern manner, act without 
sufficient reason she would be the slave of even 
greater necessity, “through not belonging to herself 


7 and being the victim of unwilled and uncaused 


motions. Either what is willed, be it an outer or 
an inner object, or what is desired, moves her. If 
nothing desirable move her, then she would not be 
moved at all.” 


he. 4s 2 Referring to the Epicureans. 

3 iii. 1, § 1 (228 c-p) [vol. i. p. 215, 1. 17 e¢ seg.]. 7d dé dvatrioy 
ov mapadexréov, ore mapeykNicect Kevais xwpay diddvTa ovTEe KwWhoe 
cwpdtwr TH éalpyys, i) ovdevds mponynoapuévou bréorn, ov'te Wuxijs 
Open eumAHKTY undevds Kwjoavtos abrhv eis 76 TL wpakar Gv wpdrepov 
ovK érole. 7 atr@ ye TovTw pmelfwv dy Tis Exar a’Tiy avayKn TO 
HH avris elvar, PépecOar dé Tas rovatras popds aBovdArrous Te Kal 
dvairtovs ovoas. # yap Td Bovdnrdév—rodro 5é 7) Ew 7) elow— Td 
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After examples of final and natural causation 
in connection with this point the treatise goes on 
to consider various theories of causation.. These 
are roughly grouped as five,—atomistic, hylozistic, 
astrologistic, Heracleitean, and Stoic. To the 
Atomists Plotinus makes three objections. In the 
first place a fortuitous concourse of atoms by. its 
very fortuitousness would render the category of 
causation inappropriate to it. It makes pure 
accident of what any. theory of causation must 
regard as essential, ze. the connected, reliable, 
and predictable character of events. In the. second 
place, consciousness cannot be reduced to or deduced 
from atomic combinations. Thirdly, it destroys 
true freedom. The doctrine of the hylozoists 
Plotinus regards as open to the same objections.1 

Against the Stoic and Heracleitean doctrines it is 
urged that the very rigidity of their determinism 
really destroys the significance of the causal nexus. 
It is not one part that is the cause of another, but 
the whole qua whole which determines the position 
of each and every part. But the whole in deter- 
mining its parts is but determining itself. The whole 
is self-caused. And each part gua part of the whole 
is also self-caused. That is, it is not to be explained 
by any one part, or any complex of preceding parts, 
but merely by its place in the system as a whole, 
in other words, by itself. The transitive character 
of causation is arrested, its flow is frozen, its links 


1 iii. 1, § 3 (230 a-F) [vol. i. pp. 217-218]. 
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"are snapped, and we are left with a mere mosaic-like 
_ sequence or aggregate, each piece of which is held 
_ in position not by the other pieces, but by a common 
foundation to which all are fastened.! 

Furthermore, the parts become mere modes or 
- manifestations of the whole. The individualities of 
the many are lost. We are no longer ourselves. Our 
_ deeds and thoughts are not ours, but belong to the 
| one thinker who directs us, just as we direct our 
-members.? In such a system freedom of the will is 
| a mere name and mockery. Our volitions are of a 
class with the instincts of animals, the impulses of 





} madmen, nay with the tendencies of natural objects. 
_ In that case the whole becomes the true author of 
i our evil deeds. We must then work out some sort 
| of theory in which each may retain his individuality 
| and be responsible for his own character, be it good 
} or bad.? | 

Plotinus next turns to the explanation of the 
astrologers by which our characters and deeds are 
| referred to the influence of the stars. This theory 
beneath its fanciful garb concealed the main features 
_ of the ordinary notion of causation. It preserved 
: the transitive character of the nexus, with its im- 
| plication of the dependence of part upon part. ‘The 
' interdependence of all things Plotinus admits. It 
} needs, however, a word of qualification. Stoicism 


ii _ has suppressed the transitive nature of causation, 


1 iii. 1, § 4 (231 c) [vol. i. p. 219, 1. 31 e¢ seq. ]. 
2 iii. 1, § 7 (233 c) [vol. i. p. 223, 1. 4 et seq.]. 
¥ iii, 1, § 4 (231 c) [vol. i. p. 219, 1. 27 et seq.]. 
O 
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disconnected part from part, and attached the parts 
to the nature of the whole and finally absorbed them — 
in it. But an unmitigated transitiveness in causa- 
tion is no less destructive to the individual. Nothing 
but the flux and the transitiveness remains. All the — 
points of arrest are dissolved. If the world was before — 
frozen stiff, it is now absolutely liquefied. It is a — 
mass of connections with nothing to be connected. | 
The accidental astrologistic features of this theory — 
of causation Plotinus quickly refutes. To say that — 
the stars are the causes of earthly events is like | 
saying that the omen is the cause of what it fore- — 
tells. Again, if these are causes, how are we to j 
deal with the other apparent causes of our characters 
and careers, like heredity and environment? Finally, 
the old difficulty of the problem of Evil appears. 
How can the stars which are gods and good forecast | 
for us evil fates? Or how can their revolutions 7 
change their characters in such wise that they are | 
now beneficent, now malignant in their workings ? 
Against the transitive character of causation 
Plotinus reasserts the right of the individual. To 7 
make the stars responsible for our thoughts and — | 
_ actions is to make the stars like ourselves, and our- 7 
selves not like “men whose works are of and from ¥ 
their own natures,” ? but like stocks and stones. We, 
no less than they, or any outside force that infringes 


1 iii. 1, § 5 (232 B-233 c) [vol. i. p. 221, 1. 10 et seg.]. Cf. iv. 4, | 
§ 31 (425). 


2 iii, 1, § 5 (231) [vol. i. p. 220, 1. 25 et seg.] GAN’ obx dvOpwras 


_ €Xover wap’ aitav kal €x THs abtev picews epyov. 
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upon us, have our proper nature and activities. We 
are not phantoms, but facts, not mere effects, but 
causes.! 

The working out of the themes thus introduced 
is short. The clue to freedom is found in the 
individual and independent character of the soul. 
Among the forces of which a man’s deed is the 
resultant we must count the soul as one. “The soul 
as another principle must be introduced amongst the 
things that are. I speak not merely of the World- 
Soul, but with her of the individual soul, as no small 
factor in the woof of all things. She does not, like 
other things, come into being from seeds, but is a 
primary cause. Apart from the body, she is mistress 
of herself, free, and independent of cosmic causation. 
But when joined with the body she is no longer 
mistress of herself in all respects, since she becomes 
part of an order together with other things. The 
chances which surround her and among which she has 
fallen, bring many things to pass in such wise that in 
part her actions are determined by them, in part she 
rules them and directs them whither she will. . . . 

“If the soul, transformed by outer influences, 


} commits actions or feels impulses in obedience, as it 


were, to a blind motion, she cannot be called free 
either in act or disposition. Nor can she be so called 
a when in self-degradation she does not follow impulses 
} that are in all respects right and authoritative. Only 
4 when the soul has reason pure and purged of passion 


1 iii, 1, § 5 (231 F et seq.) [vol. i, p. 220, 1. 20 e¢ seq.]. 
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to guide her impulses, can the impulse be called our 
own and free. And that deed only can be called 
ours which came from nowhere save from within our- 
selves, from the pure soul, from a first principle that 
guides and rules, that errs not through ignorance, and 
yields not to the strength of desires—desires which 
at their coming lead and drag us down,.and suffer 
not our deeds to be our own free actions, but only 
expressions of our passions.” ! 

This passage might be recast almost in the very 


1 iii. 1, § 8 (223 E-234) [vol. i. p. 224,1. 2 et seq.]. yuxhv 5h det 
apxnv otoav &dAnv érecopépovras els Ta BvTa, ov pdvov Thy Tod wayrdés, 
G\Aa Kal Thy ExdoTov pera TadTns, Ws apxis ob opuLKpas ovens, 
wréxew Th wavTa, ov yiyvouévns Kal avris, domwép Ta Adda, éx 
omepuatwv, GAAG mpwroupyod airlas ovons. dvev pev ody cwHparos 
otoa Kupilwrarn Te adTHs Kal édevOdpa Kal Koomxis airlas Ew" évex- 
Getoa dé els cGua ovxért mavTa Kupla, ws dv pel” Erépwv raxOetca. 
Tixar O€ TX KUKAW mavTa, ols ouvérecev EOotoa eis péoov, TA 
TOANG Hyayov, Ware TA pev Trolety did TadTa, TA SE KpaTovoay abThny 
tatra bry €Oédea dyew. mrelw dé xpare? 7 duelvwv, EXdrTw dé 7H 
xelpwv. h yap Kpdoer cwparbs Te évdido0ca ériOupeiv } dpylferbar 
qwayKacrat } wevlais Tarewh } rrovTas xadvos } Suvdpect TUparvos. 
H 6 Kal &v rots avrots ro’ros dvtécxev, H ayabh Tiv piow, Kai 
MrAXrolwoev aira pGidrov 7 HALON, Sore TA ev ETEpoLBoat, Tots 5é 
TVYXwphoar wh pera Kans. 9. dvayKaia pev ody Tadra, boa mpo- 
aupéoes kal TUXats Kpabévra yiverar* Ti yap av eri Kai Gro etn; 
rdvrwv 5& Anpbévrwv rev airlwv wdvTa Tdvrws ylvera' év Tots 
ZwOev dé cal ef re Ex THs popds cuvredeirar. Grav pév ody dddow- 
Oeican rapa tév tw Wuxh mpdrryn re kal dpud olov tudry TH Popa 
Xpwuévyn, ovxl éexovovov Tiv mpakw ode Thy SidBeow exréov’ Kal 
drav avrh map avris xelpwv otoa ovk dpOais mavraxod ovdé Hryeuo- 
vovoas Tals dpuats 7 Xpwuevn. Nédyov Sé Stray iyeudva Kabapov Kal 
arah Tov oiketov Exovoa Opud, Tairny movnv Tiv dpunvy paréov elvat 
ep’ nuiv Kal éExovotov, kal ToUTO elvar TO Huérepov epyov, 6 uh EddoOev 
HrOev, aN &vdoOev awd Kabapas ths Wux7ys, am’ apxis mpwrns 
nyoupévns Kal Kupias, GAN’ od wrdvnv é& dyvolas rabotons 7} Hrrav éx 
Blas émriOupidy, at mpoceNOodoar d-yovor Kai EAxover Kal ovKére epya 
éOow eivat, AAG TAOHpaTA Tap’ Nudar. ais 
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words, though not wholly perhaps in the thought, 
of Kant without any loss of fidelity to the sense of 
the original. Man, we might say, is a dual being 
living in a dual world. On the one hand he is 
a creature of sense implicated in the phenomenal 
order. On the other he is a rational principle, the 
member of a noumenal or intelligible world. So far 
as he is a creature of desire he is subject to the 
| causal sequence from which no phenomenon is 
| exempt. But though the position of phenomena in 
the phenomenal order is absolutely determined by 
their relations to antecedent and consequent, their 
existence and nature is not wholly explained by this 
determination. Each phenomenon is also the mani- 
festation of a thing-in-itself or Idea or seminal reason, 
which ultimately determines it to be what it is, just 
as the organic union of these Ideas or Dinge-an-sich 
in an intelligible world constitutes the essence of the 
whole phenomenal order. This “ epi-determination ” 
of the phenomenon by its thing-in-itself, is a relation 
indescribable in terms of causation. In man we 


| find it practically displayed as freedom of the will. 


The noumenal or intelligible character is seen as a 
rational will set over against the appetites and 
/ impulses of our phenomenal nature. This will is, 
| or should be, independent of these appetites and 
J impulses, and finds its motive and its law for action 


| within itself. When the rational will acts in accord- 





} ance with the dictates of its own nature it is free, 
when it follows the incitements of sense it is implicat- 
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ing itself in the causal nexus of the phenomenal 
order, and making of itself merely a link determined 
by its antecedents in the chain. ‘That is, man is 
free so long as he acts like the rational being he 
essentially is, and not like the creature of irrational 
impulse which he is, as it were, by accident.!_ Freedom 
is the autonomy or self-legislation of the will. 

As in Kant again, it is to the dual nature of 
man that sin is due. Either character taken by 
itself is incapable of wrong-doing. Beasts cannot 
sin; neither can gods. ‘ Were man simple, and by 
simple I mean a mere generated product with his acts 
and passions determined by a single principle, there 
would be no cause for blaming him, any more than ~ 
the other animals. But as it is, the evil man alone 
is in ill-repute and justly so. For he is not merely a 
product of generation, but he possesses another free 
principle. . . .”? But this free and rational principle, 
as we have seen, cannot sin so long as it acts in 





accordance with its own nature. * Sin, then, has its 7 


occasion in a lack of compliance on the part of — | 
the desires with the rational will, strong enough in 
the case of the evil deed to overpower the will and 7 
prescribe action in its place. And this compliance, © 
reluctant and slight though it may be at first, 7 
becomes with each repetition more easy till finally — | 
the bad habit is formed and the evil propensity | 


becomes dominant.?® 


1 iii. 1, § 8 (234 a-z) [vol. i. p, 224, 1. 14 et seq. ]. 
2 iii. 3, § 4. 
«8 iii, 2, § 4 (258 pb) [vol. i. p. 231, 1. 30 ef seq. |. 
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At this juncture, however, Plotinus was like to 
be hoist with his own petard. Providence might 
indeed to the cursory glance seem acquitted of 
complicity with Evil. But did not the evidence 
in its favour at the same time deprive it of any 
hand in the good? ‘The will is the source of its 
own determinations to good or ill. Providence has 
no more to do with the one than with the other. 
It is not for the saints to cry “non nobis, non nobis,” 
but for God to say “non mihi, non mihi.” 

Plotinus sees his danger. “Is it not absurd,” 
he asks, “to introduce souls, some as workers of 
evil, others as workers of good? Do we not take 
from Reason responsibility for good, in removing 
evil from its sphere?” 'The answer he gives at the 
time is an appeal to the dramatic analogy, in an 
extensive development of which he is at the moment 
occupied. ‘ What is there to prevent the deeds of 
actors, be they good or evil, from forming parts of 
the World-Reason, just as they do of the plot in 
a play, so that its influence is exercised upon each 
individual actor in proportion as the drama is the 
more perfect and wholly depends upon it? But for 
what purpose should the World-Reason do evil?” * 

1 iii, 2, § 18 (271 a-s) [vol. i. p. 251, 1. 1 et seg.]. ed obv dromos 
h eloaywyh trav Wuyay, at 5) Ta movnpd, ai 5é 7a XpyoTA épydoovTat 
—dmocrephoouey yap Tov Abyov Kal Trav xpnoTav apatpobvTes avrou 
7a tovnpd—r Kwdver Kal Ta T&v SroKpirGv epya Mépyn Tovely, GoweEp 
700 Spduaros éxet, otrw Kal Tod €v 7@ wavTl Nbyou, Kal évratOa kal 
7d Kaas Kal 7d evaytiov, bore eis ExacTov TaY broxpiTay obrw Tap’ 


ey a n a ? > > 
avrod Tod Néyovu, Bow TedeLdTEpoy TODTO Td Spaua Kal TdvTA Tap avTOV ; 
GANG 7d KaKdy Tojo iva TL; 
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Plotinus makes his meaning more clear in a long 
passage, with a synopsis of which I will content 
myself. What is pleasing to the gods, he says, is 
a consequence of Providence, since Providence means 
the expression of the divine in the world. That is, 
the good deed is interconnected with, but is not 
done by Providence. Its source is man or any other 
object you please, but in so far as it is good it becomes 
part of the providential plan or order. Evil is an 
effect necessitated by a cause indeed, but by a cause 
not implicated in the providential order, but found 
in ourselves, and expressing not the divine purpose, 
but our lack of conformity to it. Providence over- 
comes Evil, however, healing its breaches ‘and turning 
it to good, just as the healthy body heals a wound 
or an injury and brings the part again into harmony 
with the organism. 

As a recapitulation we may take the following. 
“The deed of the intemperate man is done neither 
by nor according to Providence, while the deed of 
the temperate man, though it be not done by 
Providence (for it is done by the man), is yet done 
according to Providence.” 2 

In a word, Plotinus distinguishes between things 
done by Providence (ird mpovoias) and according to 
Providence (kata zpévoiay). God's will, if I may use 

? iii. 3, § 5 (275 c-x) [vol. i. p. 257, 1. 1 et seq.]. 

* iii. 3, § 5 (275 F) [vol. i. p. 258, 1. 1 et seg.]. Kal mapd uev roo 
axordorov 7d mpaxbev otre bd mpovolas obre Kara mpovoay, Td dé 


vrd TOU cwppovos Epyov obx bd mpovolas ue, Bri bm’ adTod, Kard 
mpdvoray dé. 
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the expression in connection with Plotinus, is not 
the source of our will, but provides merely the 
standard. ‘The will determines itself. Its dignity, 
however, does not lie in the mere fact of self- 
determination, but in the direction which that 
determination takes. It finds its good and acquires 
its value by conforming itself to the divine standard. 
Were there no Providence, no teleological and rational 
order in the world, the character of the determina- 
tions of the will would be metaphysically indifferent 
(though significant enough from the purely human 
point of view), and its deeds mere explosions of 
natural forces. The will of God, then, by providing 
the conditions under which alone the will’s choice of 
the good has cosmic significance, is a true coefficient 





in the good deed; while at the same time since it ' 
does not in any way determine the will in its choice, 
it is not an accomplice in evil. 

But we avoid this difficulty only to meet with 
other and more serious objections. Who, we may_ 





ask, or what is really responsible for sin in such a 
theory? Is it my animal nature? But my animal 


nature is part of the causal sequence. Then my sin 





is determined by antecedent events and I am not to 
blame. More briefly we might say, if I am not free 
when I sin (as Plotinus and Kant say I am not), then 
I am not responsible. 

Suppose, however, that I am free when I sin. 
That implies a self-determined acquiescence in the 
lower impulse on the part of the natural will. But 
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the will cannot determine itself to other than the | 
good. When it wills the bad it is not acting \ 
according to its own nature, but under the com- — 
pulsion of the sensible impulse. Apparently, then, 
I am responsible in neither case. 

Finally, if neither my animal nature, nor my intel- — 
ligible character per se, is capable of sin, it is difficult q 
to see how their conjunction should make sin possible. 

These difficulties Plotinus shares in common with 
Kant, and explains them as little. But he also is 
beset with others of a metaphysical character, which 
Kant has shirked. Kant left the noumenal order in 
that happy vagueness which characterizes the smile 
without the Cheshire cat in Alice in Wonderland. 
One had the practical certainty that it concealed 
God, Freedom, and Immortality, and was forbidden 








and saved the trouble of conceiving their features. —~ 


For Plotinus, however, the cat declined to disappear, 
and he had to prove that it smiled. Thus the 
freedom of the will was not established by merely 
withdrawing its province from the phenomenal order. 
It is still not outside Providence and the universal 
Reason. ‘ Although I am master of my choice of 
this or that, still the choice has its place in the 
order of the universe, since your character is not 
adventitious to the universe, but you are reckoned 
in it as a definite individual.”2 This, however, 


1 jii. 3, § 4 (273 £) [vol. i. p. 254, 1. 21]. 

? iii. 3, § 3 (272 D-£) [Vol. i. p. 253, 1. 4 et seqg.]. 3. Kal yap 
el éya KUptos ToD rade EhéoOar | TAS, GANA aipéoer cuvréraKkTat, Bre 
Bh érevoddiov 7d ody TH Tavtl, GAN’ AplOunoa 6 ToLbcde. | 
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brings up the question—a question which Kant 
also had to face'—who is responsible for my in- 
telligible self? ‘Are we to refer the cause of the 
moral character of the individual to the creator, 
if there be one, or to the creature itself?” 

Plotinus’s reply is unsatisfactory. He appeals 
again to the utterly irrelevant theory of varieties of 
perfection. 'The real point at issue is not touched. 
For him the important thing is that “God is no 
more to be blamed for what we are, than for what 
plants are. We do not blame him because they 
have not the faculty of perception, or because other 
animals are not as.men.”? And he adds, we are not 
to be blamed either for our natures, apparently on the 
ground that we are but human, and that of humanity 
not even its proper virtue can be demanded. 

The argument is beside the point. The parti- 
cular question with which it is designed to deal is 
left without an answer. So, also, in the last resort 
is the general question of freedom and determinism. 
To disengage the will from the causal nexus of 
phenomena is merely to assert its freedom from 
phenomenal determination. But that freedom had 
still to be reconciled with the necessity of the 


1 Cf. Kant, Critique of Pract. Reason, Abbott’s Trans. p. 194. 

2 iii. 3, §3 (272 £) [vol. i. p. 253, 1. 7 et seg.]. adda ddr 6 
To.bade ; ote 5é So, 26 Abyos §nret, TO pév, ei Eni TOY ToijoayTa, 
el Tis éorly, dveveyxeiv Sei Tor moov Tov év Tots HOecw éExdorou Thy 
airlay, 7 érl 7d yevouevov atts, 7} dws ovK airiaréov, Homep ovde ert 
gurav yevécews, &re uh alcOdvera, } él Sgwv Tav drwy, dre wih ws 
dvOpwro. exovor* Tavrov yap TovTo TH did Th dvOpwra ovx Sep 
Geol, 
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emanatory process. Of this problem Plotinus offers 
no solution. There were, indeed, two possible 
methods of dealing with the question. He might 
have maintained that the necessity which directs 
the radiation of Being from the One is merely 
an emphatic equivalent for saying that Being is 
what it is. This is the world we actually find; 
the world is necessarily what we find it. If 


this world contains free wills, then it is necessary . 


that there should be freedom. Or he might have 
explicitly limited to the phenomenal order the 
antithesis between freedom and necessity, and the 
universe of discourse in which the ,terms were 
significant. In that case the process of emanation 
from the One would have been neither free nor 
determined. The two categories would have been 
mere symbols, the best expression we had at our 
command to describe the indescribable, applicable 
only by a philosophic licence, and with philosophic 
reservations. He might, moreover, have dispensed 
with the aid of mysticism in defending his position. 
On the merely phenomenal level, he might have said, 
the antinomy is not conclusive. We now oppose 
freedom to necessity because the will is discordant 
both with itself and with other wills. In a world 
where every volition expressed the complete will, 
and that so as to accord with the self-expression 
of all other wills, E fallo fora non fare a suo 
senno, the antithesis would have no practical signi- 
ficance to the perfected will. To talk of freedom and 


| 
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: necessity would be meaningless jargon. 'The words 
| would stand for nothing in its universe. Its volitions 


ra would be all their own raisons @étre. It could not 


i occur to it to ask itself why it acted as it did. The 


| question, that is, would have no value for it. For in 


4 a perfect world it would make not the slightest differ- 


! ence whether it acted as if it were free or determined. 


a There is something to be said for endeavouring to 
/ interpret the Plotinian position in the light of this 


a thought. The primitive emanation from the One 


is not a free act since the One is not aware of it. 
It is not a determined act because nothing determines 
the One to it. It is neither free nor determined 
in the ordinary use of the terms. So too vois gives 


| _ off yy, and yvyx7 the world, because it must indeed, 


_ but because it must in the same sense as the free 
i spirit in Paradise must will the good.’ Whether we 
| call the process free or determined is of no practical 


_ significance as yet. It only becomes so when in the 
cE phenomenal world the Idea or seminal reason finds 
itself confronted with a medium recalcitrant to its 
a self-expression. ‘Then so far as its acts express its 


: rational nature and purpose, it calls them free; so 
far as they are distorted by this recalcitrancy it calls 


he them not free. 





Still, this is a digression. We can only accept as 
oy we find it the Plotinian inconclusiveness as regards 
i this deeper aspect of the question. The problem we 
M must leave with him unsolved, and pass on. 


1 Cf. iv. 3, § 13 (382 £). 
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We come now to a series of arguments which try 
to find a positive place for Evil in a perfect universe. 
Needless to say they are as applicable to the exist- 
ence of physical, as to moral evil. First, we note an 
argument already touched upon a few lines back. 
“In every creature,” we are informed, “the upper 
parts, as the face and head, are more beautiful than 
the middle and lower parts. Now men are in 
the middle and lower parts of the universe, whilst 
above are the heavens, and the gods that dwell 
therein. . . . We wonder at the wickedness among 
men, because we think man is the important 
thing in the universe, and that none is wiser than 
he. But man’s place is midway between god and 
brute; and he inclines towards both. Some men 
are like the one, some like the other, but most lie 
between.” ! 

In a word, because man is only man he cannot 
. reasonably be expected to be a good man. This 
argument is no more than an application to moral 
evil of that clever justification of the particular’s | 
failure to embody its proper ideals, which we have 
already discussed at some length. Once more we 


1 jii. 2, § 8 (261 B-c) [vol. i. p. 235, 1. 29 et seq.]. 8. mavrds 
57 {gov Ta ev dyw, mpdowmov kal Kedar, Kadrlw, Ta Oe pou kal 
Kdtw ovK toa’ dvOpwro dé é&v uéow Kal Kdtw, dvw dé ovpavds Kal ob 
év avT@ Oeoi* Kal Td whetoTov Tot Kdcpov Deol kal ovpavds mas Kikry, 
77} 5é ofa Kévtpov Kal ws &v Te Ta dorpwrv. Oavudgeras 5é év dvOpdros 
Gdikia, 8re dvOpwrov dévotow év roe wavtl 7d Tiwov elvar ws oddevds — 
dvros copwrépov. Td d€ Keirar ev wéow Oedv kal Onplwv Kal pémwer — 
ém’ dudw kal dporodvrar of wev Te éTépy, of O¢ TH Erépw, of Se 
peragd elow, oi modXol, 
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_ may remark the reductio ad absurdum of the doctrine 
_ which holds that various kinds can be graded as 
different degrees of perfection. 
3 There follow a number of arguments of more 
_ decidedly Stoic complexion. In the first place, we 
_ find the familiar contention that though the parts 
may seem imperfect taken by themselves, yet in con- 
_ junction with one another they form a perfect whole.' 
_ Though different, each has its proper function which 
is necessary to the well-being, and therefore con- 
tributes to the perfection of the whole. 'The universe 
is like an organism “in which although the feet do 
one thing, the eyes another, the understanding 
another, and the mind yet another, unity arises from 
them all,”? and “from all the tones, all the passions, 
and all the energies, there comes, as it were, the one 
tone of the living being, one life and existence.” * 
We are reminded of the dictum of Chrysippus: 
“'The world is a perfect body, but the parts of the 
world are not perfect since they exist relatively to 
the whole and are not self-subsistent.” 4 

Secondly, we may note an attempt to illustrate 


1 iii. 2, § 3 (256 F-a) [vol. i. p. 229, 1. 12 e¢ seq. |]. 

2 iii. 3, § 5 (275 B) [vol. i. p. 256, 1. 27 e¢ seq.). 

3 iii. 3, § 5 (275 a) [vol. i. p. 256, 1. 23 et seqg.]. 2, 3. Kal dn 
kal ottwot mrnyévTa obrws epbéyéaro Ta Hwvievra, TA 5€ cur] 
méoxer Kal Kwetrac Ta adkddovOa, Kal éx Tv POdyywv amdvTwy Kal 
éx Tov TraOnudrwv Kal évepynudrwr pla Tod Sov olov Pwryh Kal [wh 
kat Blos. Kal yap kal Td wdpra Sudpopa dvra Kal Sudpopoy Thy évepyeray 
éxovra* dAdo yap Toodcr mddes, dPOarwol 5’ AAdo, Sudvowa dé GAXo 
xal vods &\No. ev O€ x mavTwr Kal mpdvo.a pla. 

4 Plutarch, De Stoicorum repugnantibus, 44, 6. 
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this point in the case of wickedness. Not only is 
good produced by it accidentally, as when healthy 
children and perhaps good men are born of adultery. 
or rape, or finer cities rise on the ashes of those 
sacked by evil-doers,! but its vicious character itself 
has its function and place in the economy of the whole. 
The passage follows one in which we have already 
seen how Plotinus, like Seneca,” justifies misfortune 
on the ground of its disciplinary and corrective, as 
well as its retributive character. “Vice,” he says, 
“works to the advantage of the whole in that it 
furnishes an example for justice and produces much 
that is serviceable. It stirs men up and rouses the 
mind and the understanding by confronting them 
with evil ways. It makes men learn how great and 
good is virtue when contrasted with the evils which 
are the lot of the wicked.” ? 

But Plotinus will not let the argument go at this. 
He develops and expands it, interweaving with it the 
notion of the interdependence of opposites and 
illustrating both with various analogies. In this 
development he is by no means consistent, but is 
continually qualifying what he says. It will be 
better, however, for us to ignore for the present these 


1 iii. 2, § 18 (270 a) [vol. i. p. 250, 1. 27 et seq.]. 

2 Cf. Seneca’s treatise, De Providentia. 

3 iii. 2, § 5 (259 a-p) [vol. i. p. 232, 1. 26 et seq.]. 4 dé xaxla 
elpydoard Te xphomov eis Td ov mapdderyyua Slkns yevouéevy Kal moda 
é& abrijs xphowwa mapacxouéryn. Kal yap éypyyopdras éolynce Kal 
voov kal otveow éyelper rovyplas ddots dytiratTouévwr, Kal pavOdvew 
6¢ move? olov dyabdy dperh mapabéce KaxGv Sv oi rovnpol éxovor. 
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| self-corrections, picking out and stringing together 
: such passages as are homogeneous and support a 
{ single thesis. We can then return and make use of 
| the qualifications as a natural transition to another 
E chapter of our essay. 

The thesis which for the present we are to illustrate 
| : and discuss is this:—the rationality and perfection 
| of the world may, nay must, include what we call 
: ~ evil, both physical and moral. 

3 “The seminal reason,” begins Plotinus, vacillat- 
{ ; ing once more, as we note, between kinds and grades 
4 of perfection, “brings all these things to pass in the 
1 course of its rule, and wills them to be what they 
q are, making so-called evils accordant with Reason. It 
a does not will that all things should be good [%.e. of 
} one kind or degree of good], any more than an artist 
} would make an animal all eye. So Reason does not 
4 make all things gods, but some it makes gods, others 
a daemons,—a second nature,—then men, and then 
7 animals in due order. This it does not from jealousy, 
7 but because there is within Reason itself variety of 
a intelligibles. We, on the other hand, are like those 
| who know nothing about the art of painting, and 
| find fault because the colours are not everywhere 
a beautiful, though the painter has given to each part 
, of the picture the colour appropriate to it. Or 
| | again we are like those who find fault with a play 
| because the characters in it are not all heroes, but 
i some slaves, and rustics, and rough-speaking fellows. 


| But here, too, the play would not be beautiful 
ie Pp 
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if one were to remove the meaner characters and the 
parts they play.” * 

The dramatic, or perhaps we should say, the 
aesthetic analogy, since other than purely dramatic — 
versions of it are introduced, is worked out at great — 
length; at such great length indeed that we cannot 
follow it in translation, but must be content with ~ 
considerable abbreviation and synopsis. Although 
the parts of the world are hostile to one another, 
yet they are one, just as the play is one whose plot 
involves the hostility of many of its characters. 
Better still, the world is like the musical harmony 





which is composed of different and opposing tones. 
Just as the existence of the harmony is conditioned 





by the difference and opposition of its elements, so if — 
Reason were not a manifold—though plurality implies ~ 
opposition—it would not be Reason.? How much 
more sharply will these differences be accentuated on 
the phenomenal plane in the physical world ! 

Let us now apply the analogy to the specific case 
of sin. The opposition between good and evil is | 

1 iii, 2, § 11 (263 £-264 a) [vol. i. p. 239, 1. 28 ef seq.]. 11. adv 


6 Abyos Tara wdvTa Toe? dpywv Kal otrw Bovderar Kal Ta Neyoueva ~ 
Kaka avros KaTad Néyor move? oF Bovdduevos TdvTa ayaba elval, Gowep — | 
ay ef tis rexvirns ot rdvra Ta év TE Kw dpOadhuors woot* otrws 
005’ 6 Nbyos mdvra Deovs eipydfero, GAAd TA pev Oeods, Ta 5é Saluovas, 

devrépay piow, elra dvOpwmous Kal faa epetis, ob POdvy, GAA AdYH — 
mokirlay voepay €xovTt. juets 5é, Womep ol Aerpor ypadixyjs TEXVNS 
airiGvrar, ws ov Kaha TA XpwuaTa Tavraxod, 6 dé dpa Ta mpoo}KovTa 
dmrédwKev éexdorw Tomm* 7 el tis Spaua péuorro, Ste ph wavTes — 
Hpwes ev adr@, add Kal olkérns Kal Tis Aypoixos Kal Pavdws pbeyys- 
pevos* Td O¢ od Kandy €or, el Tis Tods XeElpous EAL, Kal Ex TOUTwWY , 
oumTAnpovLeEvov. 


2 iii. 2, § 16 (268 a-£) [vol. i. p. 246, 1. 10 et seq.]. 
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_ like the strophe and the antistrophe of the chorus. 
Both. contribute to the beauty of the dance. Does 
one object that then sinners are not really wicked ? 
- Certainly they are. The explanation involves 
a qualification into which we cannot now enter, 
but given the fact of sin, the sinner is given his 
appropriate place in the dance, or réle in the play. 
In the playwright’s work the actor is assigned his 
lines—heroic or villainous according to his tempera- 
ment; in the world-drama the soul is one of the 
players, and receives a part from the poet consonant 
with her nature. This nature she has before the 
play begins. If her voice and form are beautiful she 
enhances the piece, if they are ugly they may dis- 
please, but they do not detract from the perfection 
of the plot and the general conception of the drama. 
At the same time the playwright is right in rebuk- 
ing the poor actor and in assigning to him inferior 
parts which are better fitted to his abilities. It is 
the soul’s fault if she does not choose or if she is not 
fitted to enact a virtuous part. And it is with 
equal justice that the man who chooses and lives 
up to the noble réle is promoted and rewarded. 

In this wise sinners are harmonized with the 
World-Reason. For, as is meet, everything is 
harmonious to the part it receives, as each single 
string of a lyre is stretched in its proper and fitting 
place with reference both to the tone of the instru- 
ment and to its own strength. The world, then, is 


1 iii, 2, § 17 (268 E-269 a) [vol. i. p. 247, 1. 6 e¢ seq. ]. 
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perfect if everything has its place in it. Indeed, 
Tartarus and outer darkness have their function in 
it, and it is well that their tone in the universal 
harmony should be deep and harsh. 

Again, just as in a shepherd’s pipe there is not 
merely one note, but several, both stronger and 
weaker, yet all contributory to the sound of the 
whole, so there are different places in the universe, 
better and worse, filled by souls of different degrees 
of virtue which by their very differences enhance the 
perfection of the whole. What to them is evil is good 
for the whole, what to them is contrary to nature is 
for it natural. They are none the less inferior, but 
their inferiority does not vitiate the goodness of the 
universe. After all, the ignominy of the hangman 
does not make a well-governed state the worse. He 
has his use.! 

Finally, the interdependence of contraries is ex- 
plicitly. proclaimed. “As some things are better, 
so some things must be worse. For how, where 
there is to be variety, can there be anything that is 
worse without something that is better, or anything 
that is better without something that is worse? 
One must not, then, blame what is worse in the 
better, but be contented with the better in that it 
has given of itself to the worse. They who demand 
that the worse should be abolished altogether in the 
universe, abolish Providence itself. If there is to 
be no evil, against what shall Providence provide ? 


1 iii. 2, § 17 (269 G-275 a) [vol. i. p. 249, 1. 9 et seq.]. 
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Certainly not for itself nor for that which is better.” ! 
In other words, Plotinus agrees with the author of 
the Epistle to the Romans that “ where sin abounded 
grace did much more abound.” 

These arguments are familiar enough. Amplified 
and improved they are still the heavy artillery 
of ethical monism. Were they all or even the 
main portion of Plotinus’s battery we might stop 
to direct our fire against them, and silence them if 
possible. But it is scarcely worth while to attack 
what is for him a secondary battery, and so trained 
at that, that it threatens himself more than _ his 
critics. For every one of the passages which we 
have discussed is contradicted or at least qualified 
by others in such a way as to remove him for the 
present from the ranks of the ethical monists. 

The nature of the qualification made by Plotinus 
was hinted at above, when in discussing his attempt 
to explain the possibility of transmigration we noted 
references to a material principle other than, and 
in some measure opposed to, the activity of the 
soul. Let us now take Plotinus’s self-corrections 
in this respect, as we took the other arguments, one 
by one. 

First, we may note a qualification of the argu- 


1 iii. 3, § 7 (276 a@) [vol. i. p. 259, 1. 24 e¢ seg.]. 4. Kal dre dé 7a 
Bedriw, kal ra xelpw. eel mas adv ely TL xElpov ev modverded ph 
dvros BeAtlovos, 7 w&s Td BEATLOV wh XElpovos; Wore ovk airiatéov Td 
xetpov év TH BeATlovi, GAA dmodexréov 7d BéATLOV, Ste CdwKev EavTod 
TQ xelpovr, Sdws dé of avapely akoOvTes Td xetpov év. To Tavtt 
dvatpovor mpdvoray avrhv. Tivos yap éorar; od yap 5h abrhs ovde 
Tov Bedrlovos. 
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ment that the universe is better for being so ordered — 
as to punish sinners. “ Evil-doers are punished by 
being corrupted in their souls through evil activities, 
and by being assigned to an inferior position in the 
world. For nothing can ever escape the lot assigned 
to it by the law of the universe.” But Plotinus warns 
us. ‘Order does not exist because of disorder, nor 
justice because of injustice in the sense, as a man 
may think, of existing for the sake of being created 
and made manifest by the worse qualities. On the 
contrary, order and justice are the result of an order 
coming from above. Disorder exists because there 
is order and on account of law and reason, and 
lawlessness and irrationality exist because there is 
Reason, not because the better produces the worse, 
but because that which ought to receive the better 
is not able to receive it either through its own 
nature, or by chance, and because there are other 
things to prevent it.” + 

In fine we have here an admission that Evil 
does not contribute anything to the law and pro- 
portion and order of the universe. It rather exists 
as a residuum of lawlessness and disorder, due to 

1 iii. 2, § 4 (258 a-c) [vol. i. p. 231, 1. 11 et seq.]. toxovor dé 


ddixobdvyTes Slkas Kaxuvdpevol Te Tals Wuxats évepyetars kaxlas TaTTdpevol 
re els Throv xelpova’ ob yap piyrore exptyy pndev Td Taxbev ev TH 
Tod mayrds vouy. ore dé ob did Thy draklay Takis OvdE Jud Thy dvoulav 
vouos, ds Tis olerat, Wva yévorro éxeiva did Ta xelpw Kal iva palvorro, 
GNAA Sid Thy Tdéw ewaxrov otcay* Kal Sri Tdéts drakla Kal dia Tov 
vouov Kat roy Abyov, Kal dre Adyos Tapavoula Kal dvowa ob Ta Beh- 
ribvev Ta xelpw menoinxdrwv, GAA TeV SéxerOa Jeouévwy TA dpelyw 
pice Ty éavrav } cuvtuxlia Kal kwrvoe drwy déEacPar od deduyy- 


eva. 
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a the fact that because of a recalcitrancy in things, 
law and order cannot gain full ascendancy. 

: In the same way Plotinus qualifies his argument 
- that Evil is used for the best in the economy of the 


| world, in that vice, for example, serves as a stimulus 





4 to virtue, and as a contrast by which its goodness is 
‘if heightened. “But,” the correction runs, “ Evil does 
| not exist for the purpose of enhancing the Good by 
contrast. As I have said, I mean only that when 
it occurs Reason employs it to serve its needs. It is 
a sign of the greatest power to be able to turn Evil 
to good account, and when formless things come 
into being to be able to apply them to the service 
of other forms. Generally speaking, Evil must be 
defined as a lack of good. There must necessarily 
be a lack of good in this world, since the Good exists 
here as in an alien world. This other medium in 
which the Good exists, being different from the Good, 
is responsible for the lack of good, for this other 
medium is not good. Evil cannot be destroyed 
because, when judged by the nature of the Good, one 
thing is inferior to another, and other things, though 
they take the cause of their being from the Good, 
are different from it, and are rendered imperfect by 
their distance from it.” ! 

The first part of the passage merely repeats the 

1 iii, 2, § 5 (259 B-D) [vol. i. p. 232, 1. 32 ef seg.]. Kal ov yéyove 
re Kaka dud Tatra, adda Bre xXpHrae Kal avrots els déov, émelrep 
éyévero, elpnrat. rodro 5¢ Swvduews peyloTns, Kad@s Kal Tots KaKkots 


xXphoba. SivacPa Kal Tots dpdppas yevoudvas els érépas poppas 
Xphobar ixaviy elvar. Sdws de 7d kaxov é\derw TOD dyaGob Geréor ° 
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assertion that evil does not make good better, and — 


that the Good makes the best of the evil it finds — 


opposed to it. In the latter half, Plotinus has : 
apparently the Platonic dictum in the Theaetetus in — 
mind, and interprets it in the light of his emanation — 


theory, turning for the moment what he elsewhere — 


regards as grades of perfection into grades of im- — 
perfection. Incidentally, he once more betrays the 
fundamental contradiction of his system, briefly and 
to the point. 

He executes precisely the same volte-face in 
another passage dealing with the whole question of 
kinds of perfection. God is not to be blamed, he 
insists, because I am a man and not an angel or a 
god. “It is not fitting that all things should be 
equal. Has Reason then measured things out with 
the intention that they should not be equal? By 
no means. It was in accordance with nature that 
this should be so.” Then follows an enumeration of 
the degrees of emanation, ending finally with the 
physical world whose parts “are not souls, but 
weakenings of souls already fading in the process of 
emanation. For the seminal reason of an animal, 
even though it be animate, is a different soul from — 
that from which it proceeded. And this seminal — 
reason becomes weaker as it hastens on into Matter. 





dvdykn de rer elvar évravOa dyabov, bri év EAAW. 7d ody GAXo, 
év @ éore 7d dryabdy, Erepov dyabod by moet Thy Erdewv * Todro yap 
ovk dyabdv jv. 5d ovd€ drodécOa Ta Kaxd, bre Te GANA GAwv 
éhdtTw mpds dyalod piow Erepd te Adda TOD ayab0d Thy airlay Tijs 
vrocrdcews éxetbev hKaBdvra, To.abra dé yevdueva Te bpp. 
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| And what it produces is still more feeble. See then 
| how far the creature is removed from original 
) perfection! And still it is wonderful! But because 
Ry 

_ that which is created has a certain nature, what is 
| prior to it need not have the same nature, for that 
which is prior to it is better than anything created, 
and without blemish. We should wonder rather 
that it has given something of itself to the world 
and has left such traces of itself. If it has given 
more of itself than created things could receive, it 
is still more to be approved. Hence, though we 
cast the blame upon created men the munificence of 
Providence is still the greater.” } 

We return now to the consideration earlier 
deferred of the Plotinian method of dealing with the 
objection that if the moral life be merely a play by 
which the inner essence of the soul is unaffected, all 
real distinction of moral values, such as good and 

1 iii. 3, § 3 (273) [vol. i. p. 253, 1. 24 et seq.]. od yap mdvra 
toa de. Gp’ odv werphoavros avTod mpoaipécer Tod wih deiv wavra ica; 
ovdauds* adr’ obrw Kara Pdow elye yevéoOar. adKddovBos yap odTos 
0 Ndyos Wux7 GAA, akdrovdos 5é Yuxh arn v@, vods dé od TovTwWY TL 
év, dN TavtTa* Ta 5é wdvTa woNAG* OANA Se OvTa Kal ob Ta’TA TA 
Mev mpG@ra, Ta dé Oevrepa, Ta Se Epeths kal TH dkig Ewedrev elva. 
kat Tolvuv kal Ta yevdueva f~a ob Wuxal pdvoy, d\AG WuxXay édaTTW- 
gets, otov é&iTHAwY Hn mpodyTwv. 6 yap Tod S@ov Nébyos, Kav Eupuyxos 
N, €Tépa Wux7, ovK éxelvyn, ad’ Fs 6 Abyos, Kal 6 cvumas obTos ENdTTWY 
6H ylverac orevdwv eis tAnv Kat Td yevduevoy €& adrod évdeéoTepor. 
oxére. d) Scov adécrynxe Td yevduevov Kal Suws éorl Padua. ov 
tolyuy, ei TovodTov 76 yevduevor, Kal TO 1pd avTov ToLODTOV * ~oTL yap 
mavrTos Kpetrrov Tov yevouévouv Kal é&w airlas kal uaddov Oavudoat, 
Ore dwké Te peO airs cal ra tyvn adrod rowatra. ef dé Oh Kal 
whéov dwKev H bcov éxovor KTHoTaATOM, ere waddOv arodexréov * Hare 


kwoduvevew Thy aitiay émi rods yevouévous iévar, 7d dé Tis mpovolas 
merfovws Exe, 
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evil, natural and unnatural, will be destroyed. In 
Plotinus’s treatment of this point the idea of a 
limitation to the workings of Providence is further 


developed. The objection, he says, demands that we 


look more closely at the nature of the Adyos or seminal 
reason. “This is not unmixed Mind or absolute 
Mind, nor even pure Soul either. But it depends 
upon and is a sort of radiation from both Mind and 
Soul—from Soul that is, determined by Mind—which 
generate this seminal reason as a life having reason 
latent in it (jovxy). But all life, even evil life, 
is activity. . . . Whatever has this activity present 
within it, and participates in it in any way, is at 
once rationalized, that is to say is given form, since 
the activity peculiar to life is capable of giving form, 
and its motion is formative. Its activity then is 
like that of an artist, like the motions of a dancer, 
for instance. ‘The dancer himself is a good type of 
the artistic life, in as much as his art moves him and 
moves him to be what he is in life. . . . Since then 
this reason proceeds from the one Mind and the one 
life and from each in its fulness, it is neither one 
life nor one mind, nor either in its fulness, nor does 
it give itself to its objects in its entirety and com- 
pleteness. But opposing one part to another and 
creating each part with something lacking, it in 


itself involves and produces war and conflict. Thus, — 


as a whole it is one, though it is not Unity.” * 
Next, Plotinus adduces the dramatic vanalogy, 


1 iii, 2, § 16 (267 p-268) [vol. i. p. 245, 1. 18 et seg.]..._ Eore Tolyw 
oSros ovk akparos vols ov’ avrovods ovdé ye Wuxis KaBapas 7d yévos, 
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Gs and likens the oneness of the universe to that of a 
r drama, or of a musical chord, in a passage which we 
have already examined. This passage is then quali- 
| fied in the following manner. “If good men form 
E some parts of the world and evil men other parts, 
| 4 and the evil men form a greater part than the good, 
_ it is like a drama in which the author in part arranges 
scenes for the actors, and in part employs the actors 
themselves as he finds them. He does not himself 
create the protagonist, nor yet the second player 
nor the third, but gives to each his appropriate lines, 
and in doing so assigns to him the part which befits 
him. ... Prior to the play the actors were what they 
were, and gave themselves to the play as they were.” * 

Finally, in another book in the first Ennead, to 
a consideration of which we shall shortly turn, the 





HpTnuévos 5é éxelvyns kal olov &xrapyus €& dugoiy, vod kal puxis kal 
Puxis Kata vodv Siaxermévns yevrvnodvrwv Tov Abyov TovTOv Swhy Nbyov 
TWa hovxyn exovcav. tiaoa dé fwh evépyea, kal h pavdrdyn* évépyeva 
dé obx ws Td Tip evepyet, GAN H evépyea avdrijs, Kav pH alcOyols rus 
mapy, Klvnols ris ovK exp. ols yoty av mwapy Kal perdoxy drwoodv 
ériovv, evOds NeAbywTat, ToUTO Dé éoTt peudppwrat, ws THs évepyelas 
Ths KaTa THY Swhv woppodv Suvapévys kal Kivovons otrws, ws moppody. 
n Tolvuy évépyera adris Texvikh, Worep dy Oo dpxovpmevos Kwovpmevos ely * 
6 yap dpxnorhs TH otrw Texviky Swh ~orxev adrds Kal 4 réxvn adrov 
Kkwet kal otrw Kwel, ws THs fwis adris roarns mws ovens. TavTa 
fev odv elpjoOw Tod olay det kal rhv tvrwodv Swhv jyetoOa evexa. 
Hxwv rolvuy otros 6 Aéyos éx vod évds Kal {wis usds mAhpovs byTos 
éxarépou otk éorw ore fwh ula otre vos Tis els obre éxaoraxov 
mAhpyns ovde didovs Eavrov ofs Sldwow Sov te kal wavra. dv tels 58 
GdAHAos TA épn Kal towjoas évded tod€uov Kal pdxns ovoracw Kai 
yéveow elpydcaro Kal otrws éorly eis was, ei wh ev ein. 

1 iii. 2, § 17 (268 a) [vol. i. p. 247, 1. 24 et seg.]. GAN ef 7d 
bev pépos atvrod dyabds dvijp, Td dé 4AXO wovnpds, Kai wrelw pépy 6 


e 


movnpos, womep év Spduace Ta mev TarTE adrois 6 TonTHs, Tois dé 
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interdependence of contraries is reviewed and ex- | 


plained with a fresh addition to its significance. 
Plotinus is interpreting Plato’s saying in the 
Theaetetus, that Evil necessarily exists in the world 
and can never pass away. Plato has defined flight 
from Evil not as a literal flight from the world, but 
as a just and upright life led in the world. It is 
objected that if every one were good, then Evil would 
cease. Impossible, is the answer, Evil exists neces- 
sarily since there must be an opposite to the Good. 
Plotinus raises objections. Vice is an opposite 
not of the Good, but of virtue which is a good—in 
that it helps us to overcome Matter. , But to the 
Good which is without quality, there can be no 
opposite. How then can Evil be said to be necessary 
as an opposite to the Good? It is true that contraries 
exist, as for example sickness and health, but the 
existence of one is not indispensable to that of the 
other.. Again, how can there be an opposite to 
essence and the super-essential? Let us answer by 
asking what such an essence would be. Evidently it 
would be the non-essential, and the non-good. If 
the particulars that are comprised under these two 
genera are all opposed, the genera themselves will be 





Xphta otow Hon* ob yap avros tpwraywvicrhv ode SevTEpov ovde 
Tplrov trovet, GNAA SiOods ExdoTw Tods TpoojKovTas Aéyous Hn dé- 
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4 opposed and even more opposed than the particulars. 
_ For opposed particulars fall within the same species, 
) or the same genera, and have some common 
a characteristics. How much more opposed will things 
| like good and evil be, whose contrarieties can be 
} reconciled in no summum genus! Rather do they 
| represent ultimate and opposed genera. For to 
a being and not-being, truth and falsehood, no logical 
- common substratum can be found. 

_ Good, then, may have an opposite of this kind. 
| But does Evil exist necessarily? Yes, in the sense 
| that there must be Matter in the universe. Without 
| Matter the universe could not exist. The world is a 
| mixture of voids and dvdyxy. And the necessity for 
| this contrary principle may be explained as follows: 
i “Since the Good is not alone, through progression, 
_ or if one prefers, through continual descent and 
G departure from it, there must necessarily arise a last 
a thing, that is, something after which nothing more 
| can be produced. ‘This ‘last’ is Evil. It is necessary 
| that there should be something after the first, hence 
i comes this ‘last.’ This is Matter which has nothing 
/ left of the ‘first’ in it. It is in this sense that Evil 
| is necessary.” ! 

In the light of these passages new aspects of the 


; 1 For all this ending with the quotation, see i. 8, § 6 
} ©6(75G-77 £) [vol. i. p. 104, L. 29 et seq.]. mel yap od udvor rd dyabdr, 
a avdyKn TH éexBdoet TH wap adTov, H, ef otrw Tis éOédou Aévyew, TH det 
x. broBace Kal dmroordce, Td eoxarov, Kal pe’ 5 ovk Fy Ere yevéoOar 
| érvodv, To0ro elvac rd Kaxbv. €£ dvdyKns dé elvae 7d wera Td TPGTOP, 
4 §6dore Kal Td xxatov* Tolro 5é H UAn pndev Ere Exovoa avrov. Kal 
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Plotinian theodicy are opened up. From Stoic 
monism we seem to be passing over to the conven- 
tional Neo-Platonic dualism. . Evil now appears not 
as a positive factor absolutely contributive to the 
nature of perfection, but as a principle by which the 
realization of perfection in and by the universe is 





| 


particular sort of excellence from being completely | 


exemplified. It is the opposite of the Good, 


and contrary to it beyond any hope of synthesis — 


with it in a higher unity. The two can find no 


common universal, no genus broad enough to include © 


them both. 
Seen under these new conditions the world is still 
the best possible world, but in a different sense. 


relatively—the best, that is, which the power of the 
Good can produce in the face of the limitations 





creation and Creator alike for having done so well 
under the circumstances. 


Dualism has got a bad name among us. Philo- | 
sophically it controverts ethical, and (owing to a — 
confusion of the senses of the term perfection) is 


supposed to controvert naturalistic, monism. 'Theo- 


logically it denies the omnipotence of God. Yet — 


curtailed. It not only differentiates kinds of per- — 
nae and arranges them in a hierarchy (remark — 
the old confusion once more), but it prevents any — 


It is the best possible world not absolutely, but — | 


under which it works. Our admiration of the world — | 
must not be cooled by the presence of Evil nor our ~— 
faith in Providence shaken. Rather must we admire — 
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ie it is, after all, the assumption by which every man 
| lives, and in which many religious souls find their 
1 inspiration, if only they could see the logical implica- 
_ tions of their devotional attitude. This fact is 
| forced upon us in every exhortation of the preacher 
)} and reformer. The world can be bettered, must be 
bettered. Conditions as they are are not ideal. So 
cries the moralist, and on this faith the moral man 
lives. Or, expressed in theistic terms, it is in a 
sense of co-operation with a higher power toward 
a common end that the moral life receives its con- 
secration and customary piety its call and support. 
But one cannot co-operate with omnipotence or aid 
in establishing a perfection already promulgated by 
fiat. It would be only a labouring God working 
against real obstacles towards an end as yet un- 
attained whom our acts and lives could help, or by 
| whom, in any intelligible sense of the word, we could 
4g be helped. 

q We act then towards God and with God as if his 
power were restricted, and we could be of some use 
to him in helping bring in his kingdom, whatever 
the letter of our creed may imply to the contrary, 
and however alert we may be in defending it from 
attack. That alertness indeed is not without its : 


justification. The religious consciousness needs and 





assumes in its God power enough to carry the evolu- 
tion of reality through to a happy consummation. 
Belief in God rests ultimately on the need of 
vindicating the assertion and pursuit of the Ideal 
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in the face of discouraging conditions and of assuring 
its ultimate success. For the efficient discharge of 
this function we must believe his power to be 
sufficient, and to postulate his omnipotence is to 
express this belief by a hyperbole. But the asser- 
tion overreaches itself and defeats its own end. ‘To 
say that God is almighty is merely a grandiloquent 
way of saying that the universe is acceptable to 
itself as it stands. And that assertion, as we have 
seen, is to attribute to God a perfection in which 
we take no interest, and to which we can only con- 
form by a repression of natural aspirations and a 
renunciation of legitimate goods. It is, in fine, to 
destroy the whole function of God as a warrant and 
support of the moral life. 

So much, in passing, for dualism. Whatever the 
merits of the question may be, its appearance as 
part of the Plotinian theodicy leads us to reopen 
the entire question zept rod tiva Kal rdbev ra KaKd., 
and to ask ourselves again, as Plotinus asks himself 
in the eighth book of the first Ennead, what and 
whence is Evil? 'To do so is to begin a new chapter 
in our study. 
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MATTER AS THE PRINCIPLE OF EVIL 
























4 To the opening paragraphs of the eighth book of 
j the first Ennead we have already had occasion to 
j refer. We remember how they start with the 
7 question of what the nature of Evil may be, and, to 
} facilitate an answer, turn to the consideration of the 
} nature of its opposite, the Good. In the case of 
4 this discussion, Evil is excluded from the spheres of 
i yoos and yvy7; it is banished, as in Plato, from 
a the whole realm of Being.’ 

Evil, then, if it is evil, must be sought in | 
4 realm of Not-being, “as some form of Not-being, 
4 and as having to do with things that are mingled 
4 with Not-being, or in some way sharing in it.”? 
a Plotinus, however, hastens to define his meaning 
} more sharply. 

4 Evil is Not-being, but not in the absolute sense 
a of the word. Its not-being does not mean that it 


1 7. 8, § 1 (72 a-73 c) [vol. i. p. 99, 1. 6 et seq.]. 

m 71. 8,§ 3 (7% c) [vol. i. p. 101, 1. 7 et seg.] elwerae rotvur, 
- “elep éorw, &v Tois mh ovow elvar olov eldds te TOO pip dvTos dy 
kal wept re Tov pemeypévwv TE wh bvTL 7} dmwoody KOLVWVOUVTWW TH 
ph byte. 
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does not exist, but that its existence is other than 
that of pure Being. At first sight this would seem 
merely a complex way of stating that evil is other — 
than good. ‘This in a sense is true, but the state- © 
ment is the outcome of much philosophic discussion. — 
Plotinus is seeing one of the ghosts by which ancient 
philosophy was haunted, the question of the exist- — 
ence of Not-being. Its outlines had been vaguely | 

descried by the Eleatics. It had taken more definite — 
; shape in the Atomists’ assertion of the existence 
of the Void. It had been raised by Plato in the | 
Sophist, and it may be fairly said to have appeared 
to Aristotle, who attempted to exorcize it with i 
the zpwri) tAn. And it proved a useful spectre to i 
invoke in behalf of Neo-Pythagorean and Neo-— 
Platonic dualism. ; 

~The Plotinian qualification bears some resem- i 
blance to Plato’s answer to the question as given in | 
the Sophist.1. There the existence of Not-being is 
shown to mean the existence of not-being-this, or 
not-being-that. The not-beautiful is, but it is not 7 
beautiful. M7) év becomes érepov, the principle of © 
differentiation between various classes of things, all of © 
which, though they exclude one another, participate 
equally in Being. 

This, however, is not altogether Plotinus’s thought, — 
so far as Evil is concerned. Evil exists, indeed, and 
its Not-being is to be explained as “not-being” 
relatively to the Good. But this “not-being” is 

1 Sophist,-237-59. : 
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}) more than a mere logical negative. It has a meta- 


| physical significance as well. For the Good is the 
\ source and entirety of Being. Not to be the Good, 
j then, means not to be Being. And in proportion as 
} a thing is removed from the Good, in that proportion 
| it lacks Being. Everything, so far as it is, is good. 
Evil, one might say paradoxically, as far as it is, is 
good. ‘The paradox would be explained by Plotinus 
by the statement that the fact of the existence of Evil 


, is conditioned by the source of all existence, but its 


value is due to the degree to which the Good, 


|. diminished and spent, has died away in the evil part. 





We are not, to be sure, really rid of the paradox, 
but to that we shall return later. 

It is perhaps to emphasize this difference, and 
apparently with the examples given by Plato in the 
Sophist of rest and motion, that Plotinus goes on 
to say that Evil is not “Not-being” in the sense 
in which rest and motion are Not-being. Motion, 
Plotinus had elsewhere defined as transition from 
potentiality to actuality, and had designated its 
existence as accidental.! But Evil, as we shall see, 
cannot be described as merely a property or accident ; 
nor could it be regarded as potential Being or as 
incidental to the passage from potentiality to 
actuality. That would have been to reverse the 
whole process of emanation. Evil is due to a dis- 
tinction in values, founded not upon a progress from 


+ 1 vi. 22, § 3 (638 a)[vol. ii. p. 354, 1. 17 e¢ seg.]. Cf. ii. 6 
) (129 a-z) [vol. i. p. 172, 1. 4 e¢ seg. ]. 
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lower to higher, but upon. a degeneration of the i 
higher into the lower. 

This thought stands out in sharp contrast to j 
that of Aristotle. In both systems, indeed, the | 
relatively actual and higher is prior logically and 
metaphysically to the relatively lower and potential. — | 
But the direction of the world-process in one system | 
is opposed to that of the other. For Aristotle it is } 
essentially an ascent, a progression, a realization by 4} 
Matter of higher and higher forms and more and ~ 
more actuality. Plotinus, to be sure, keeps the ; 
“ upward-way ” in his doctrine of the return of yuxy — 
to the One; but this upward way is inner and | 
mystic; a process of salvation in which the process | 
of creation is revoked. Creation is not aspiration — | 
towards the One, but emanation from it, in which © 
Being and actuality undergo a regressive diminution. — 

To return now to the text. Evil must be re- % 
garded as an image of Being, or rather of Not-being. — | 
This image we find present in the sensible world 
and its properties, or: in something essential or | 
accidental to it and them. We may picture it as 7 
a sort of Alpha-privative of form, determination, 
and self-sufficiency. This character of want and 
insufficiency is not an attribute of the evil principle, 
but is its essence and being. Nor is Evil merely a 
property or attribute. It also exists 1 3 ID and. for | 


Pte ee 








two kinds of good, “he Good xaé’ airé, and the | 
goodness of things which participate in the Good, © 
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E: so we may discriminate between what we may call 
a adjectival and substantival Evil, evil as a quality 
4 and attribute of objects, and Evil as a principle or 
a substance by which the property is imparted. 

_ Substantival and adjectival Evil are also termed 
respectively apdrov xaxév or primal, and dedrepov 
kaxov or secondary Evil.} 

“That which underlies structures and forms and 
_ shapes and measures and bounds, and is embellished 
} with order not its own, which has nothing good of 
itself, and is, as it were, a shadowy image in com- 
parison with real existence, and is the essence of 
evil (if there can be an essence of evil)—such might 
4 reasoning ‘find to be primal and absolute Evil.” 
Bodies are evil secondarily, not absolutely. Evil 
inheres in them as the result of their participation 
in Matter. Hence their nature is such that it has 
| no true form, is bereft of life, full of internal strife, 
| disordered in its own motion, a hindrance to the 
soul and the soul’s activities, and in constant 
Heracleitean flux.? Evil, then, we might say, is an 
_ essential property of the corporeal. 

“Of wv, however, Evil is but an accidental 
property. The soul is not evil in herself, nor are 
all souls evil. By reason, however, of her union 
| with the body, and of the vegetative and sensitive 
i” power involved therein, she is liable to the solicita- 
i tions of the senses and passions, and by giving way | 





1 i, 8,§ 3 (73 E-74 B) [vol. i. p. 101, 1. 13 e¢ seq. ]. 
2 i, 8, § 3 (74 a) [vol. i. p. 102, 1. 10 e¢ seq. ]. 
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to these becomes soiled and corrupted by the evil 
principle. As long, however, as she does not heed 
these solicitations, she remains innocent and un- 
defiled.*_ The perfected and intellectually inclined 


soul is ever pure, and removed from Matter and all 


indeterminateness and lack of measure and Evil; nor 


does she see or come near them. She remains pure, 
determined wholly by Mind. But if she does not 
remain thus, and goes out from herself, then by 
reason of not being determined by the perfect and 
the primal, she becomes, in proportion as she lacks 
them, the shadow of her perfect self. She is filled 
with indeterminateness and sees darkness, and 
already has hold of Matter, seeing, as it were, what 


she does not see, just as we also speak of seeing — 


darkness.” 2 

The point is further developed. We are not the 
principles of Evil. We do not produce it. It is 
prior to us. “The evil which lays hold of men lays 
hold of them without their willing it. Indeed, 
there is a flight from evils existing in the soul, open 
for those who are able to flee. Not all, however, 
are able.”® It follows that vice is not absolute Evil, 
nor even an essential property of the soul, since it 
is not present in all men, and where it is present, 
can be overcome and driven out. 

We may object, however, that external and 

1 i, 8, § 4 (74) [vol. i. p. 102, 1. 18 ef seq.]. 


2 i, 8, § 4 (74. 9) [vol. i. p. 103, L 12 et seq. ]. 
3 i, 8, §5(75 £) [vol. i. p. 104, 1. 21 et seq.]. 
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| physical evils, such as disease and poverty, seem 
| incapable of being comprehended within the defini- 
i tion. But, answers Plotinus, sickness may be 
described as deficiency or superfluity, and hence as 
i a lack of order and determination in the body, ugli- 
ia ness is a lack of determination of Matter by Form, 
| poverty is a lack of the necessities of corporeal 
| life. The negative definition of Evil covers them. 
Metaphorically, then, we may define Evil in re- 
lation to the soul as “ seeing darkness.” This, which 
metaphysically speaking is only secondary, is psycho- 
logically primal Evil, and the darkness itself, which 
in the order of the universe is primal is, relative to 
the contaminated essence of the soul, only secondary.” 


1 i, 8, § 5 (75 D) [vol. i. p. 104, 1. 14 e¢ seq. ]. 

2 i, 8,§ 85 (15 B) [vol. i. p. 103, 1. 22 et seg.]. The foregoing 
quotations and discussions are taken from the passage appended. 
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The theory as thus outlined runs counter in all 
its implications to that doctrine of the possibility 
of varieties of perfection upon which Plotinus so 
strongly insists. Kinds of perfection have to become 
grades of imperfection, progressively increasing as 
the light of Being dies through shade after shade of 
obscurity into the absolute darkness. They can be 
viewed in no other way. Whether or no Plotinus 
is conscious of his contradiction of himself, he will 
not allow it to exist. He warns us, in fact, against 
the logical conclusion of what he has said. Evil 
does not consist in deficiency of any sort whatever, 
but in universal deficiency ; deficiency in all respects 
(eAAcier ev TH TavteAc?). “For,” he explains, “ what 
is slightly deficient in the Good is not evil, since it 
can also be perfect relatively to its own nature. 
But whenever a thing is altogether deficient, as 
Matter is, such deficiency is essential Evil, and has 





n Wuxh H Toatrn. péuxrac ody duerpia Kal dmoupos eidouvs Tov 
Koopobvros Kal eis pérpov dyovros* owpare yap éyxéxparac UAnv 
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| no share in the Good.”! It may be that Plotinus 
| means to include in general deficiency, the deficiency 
4 of a thing not only as compared with other kinds of 
_ things, but with respect to its proper perfection as 
} well. Or it may be that we have here another 
a attempt to reconcile kinds with grades of perfection 
by insisting that there is a point in deficiency at 
which it becomes evil; namely, when a thing is 
wanting “not only in the nature of something else, 
but in its own nature as well.” . 

There follows upon the passages we have been 
examining the discussion already noted of Plato’s 
assertion in the Theaetetus of the necessity of Evil as 
a contrary to the Good. 'Then Plotinus summarizes 
the argument, so far as it has gone, as follows :— 
“That which is in essence unmeasured is primal 
Evil; that which becomes unmeasured, whether 
through similarity or participation, is, by virtue of 
what has befallen it, secondary Evil. ‘Thus darkness 
is primary, and that which is darkened is secondary 
Evil. Vice, being ignorance and lack of measure 
with respect to the soul, is secondary Evil, and not 
absolute Evil; just as virtue is not the primal Good, 


1 i, 8, §5 (75 B) [vol. i. p. 103, 1. 26 et seg.J. 5. GAN et 7 
Eres ToS dyabou airla rob épayv Kal ovvetvac TG oKdre, Td KaKOV 
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but good because it resembles and participates in 
the primal Good.” ! 

The rest of the book is devoted to a rebuttal of 
various possible objections. In the first place, it 
may be said that vice is not due to Matter, but to 
a disposition of the body or modification of Matter 
like heat or cold or bitterness or emptiness or 
fulness; in a' word, to a form of some sort. But 
even supposing this hypothesis to be true, the cause 
of the evil disposition is still to be found in Matter. 
A form or quality imposed upon Matter and working 
upon it cannot produce without it what it produces 
in connection with it. ‘Thus the form of, an axe can 
be nothing without iron. Again, the form united 
with Matter is not what it would be by itself. By 
its union with Matter it is corrupted, and filled with 


la nature contrary to itself and to the Good, and is 


dominated and altered by it. Evil, then, is not a 
modification of Matter by Form, but a modification 
of Form by Matter. It may lie in a disposition of the 
body, but the disposition is evil only in so far as it 
represents a partial disintegration of form and 
measure into formlessness and lack of measure, due 
to the material admixture. , 

Apply this directly to the robles of sin and it 
means that Matter is the cause of evil-doing. It is 


1 7. 8, § 8 (78 B) [vol. i. p..109, 1. 3 et seg.]. eorw 5h mpwrws 
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kal duerpla wept wuxiw Sevrépws xaxdy Kal odx avdroxaxdy’ ovdé 
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| useless to argue that one should overcome Matter. 
_ The spirit that is tainted by Matter cannot over- 


/ come. Our disposition, as we know, is affected by 


1 bodily changes and states. The only thing to do is 
e to flee the bodily and material altogether. Thus 


} only can we overcome Evil. 


The objection here treated is discussed in its 
more metaphysical aspects in the book on Matter. 
There it appears as denial of the possibility that 
the substratum of things may stand for a common 
# quality in all the material elements. Plotinus asks 
| four questions in reply: First, what is this quality ? 
How shall we describe or define it? Second, how 
can a quality be a substratum, or, in other words, 
how can an adjective be a substantive? Third, how 
can quality, which has no matter or extension, be 
perceived in what will also have no extension? 
Finally, how can this quality, if it be dec nae 
be called Matter ? 

On the other hand, if, like the substratum of — 
definitions, it cannot be defined, it will not be a 
quality, but the Matter of which we are in search. 

Secondly, the important point arises how Matter 
or Evil can be an object of knowledge. Virtue we 
know quite properly through the instrumentality 
of the intellect, since the highest faculties of 
the mind have in virtue an object akin to and at 
one with themselves. In recognizing the Good in 


te the world, reason is but finding itself. But how can 


| the intellect whose thought is Being, think or know 
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what is relatively “‘Not-being”—and know it precisely 
in its deficient character. 

The possibility of such knowledge with respect — 
to adjectival Evil is first discussed. ‘The conclusion 
is that we know the badness of a thing as a 
departure from a standard set by what we consider 
the proper form and entelechy of the thing in 
question. The object offers enough that is positive, 
enough traces of form for us to infer what Idea is 
seeking expression there, and hence for us to be 
aware that this Idea is but imperfectly embodied. 
“We see in part only, but we infer the nature of 
what is absent from what is present. ‘That is, the 
absent is really present formally or ideally, though it 
fails to appear in the particular instance of the form. 
In the same way, we succeed in making vice an object 
of discourse, leaving at the same time its deficiency 
in the sphere of the indeterminate and undefined. 
For example, if we see Matter wearing, as it were, 
an ugly mask because Reason has not sufficiently 
mastered it to hide its ugliness, we represent Matter 
to ourselves as ugly through its lack of form.” ? 

Here, however, our knowledge of ‘the indeter- 
minate rests upon a co-ordinate knowledge of the 
determinate. We know the partial lack of form 
through its partial presence which gives thought a 
point @appui. But how are we to know what is 
absolutely without form and incapable of determina- 
tion qua itself, if knowledge means determination ? 


1 i, 8, § 9 (78 e@) [vol. i. p. 109, 1. 19 e seq.]. 
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So far as we know Matter, it is no longer Matter 
- that we know. It is Matter determined and defined 
by our thought, by some form, and subsumed by 
it under some concept. 

This difficulty had been met by Aristotle with 
the assertion that Matter in itself is unknowable.! 
Form alone is a_ possible object of discourse.” 
Plotinus, however, is under the spell of Plato’s vé60s 
Aoywpds, or “spurious concept.”* To illustrate 
what he means, Plotinus takes refuge in an analogy. 
We know Evil and Matter, as we see darkness which 
is absence of light, the only medium of seeing. Nois 
becomes another vois, a sort of unreason, giving up 
its own nature in order to see what is opposite 
to that nature.* 


1 Aristotle, Met. Z 10, 1036 a8. | 

2 Id., wb. Z 10, 1035 a 1-9. 

3 Plato, Timaeus 52 a-B. 

4 i, 8,§ 9 (79 a) [vol. i. p. 109, 1. 25 et seg.]. This discussion 
with the quotation on the previous page is based on the text 
appended. rin ofv éyrwploayev taba; Kal mp&rov Kaxlay rive ; 
dperhy ev yap ve abr@ Kal ppovijcer* adriv yap yvwplfe* Kaxiay dé 
was; } &orep kavbve 7d dpOdv Kal pj, obrw Kal 7d wh évapposov 7 
dpery ; Bdérovres ody adrd } mh BérovTes, Thy Kaxlay réeyw 3 HTH 
pev wavredh kaklav od Bdérovres, Kal yap dmeipov* apaipécer ody TO 
pndapod Tobro* Thy 6é wh wavTedh TH EdNelwew ToUTw. Epos odv 
épavres TS mapdyTe péper 7d dardv NapPdvorres, 6 éore ev €v T@ Sw 
elder, exe? 58 drecrw, otTw kaxlay héyouev év dopioTw Td EoTEpnev ov 
karadurévres. Kal dh éml rhs trys olov alcxpdv Te rpbcwroy lddyTes ov 
Kparhoayos év abr@ Tod Abyou, Gare kpuyas TO THs Uys alaxos, aloxpov 
pavragiuea TH TOO eldovs EdrelWer. 4 dE pndapn etdous rervxnKe, 
was; i 7d wapdray dpatpobvtes wav eldos, @ wn TOTO mda pecTt, Néyomev 
elvae td\nv, apmopdlay Kal avrol év. juiy haBdvres ev TH wav eldos 
dpereiv, ef wédAomev tryv OedoacOa, 451d Kal vos &AXos obTos, ov 
vods, ToAujoas ley Ta wi) abrod, 
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In another passage in the book on Matter, he 
seeks to explain his-meaning. How will you con- i 
ceive of that which is without quality ? he demands. 
What will our thought or rational impression of it 
be like? It will be indeterminateness, is the reply. 
“For if like is known by like, then the indeterminate — 
will be known by the indeterminate. There might — 
indeed be a definite concept of the indeterminate, 
but the impression or intuition of the indeterminate . 
would be indeterminate.” That is, I can define a . 
concept by saying that it is the concept of the in- 
definable. Such a concept cannot properly be 
called knowledge, since it says nothing of its object 
save that it is unknowable. Nor can it properly be 








called ignorance, since it is, as it were, conscious of 
its ignorance. That I cannot define is itself a defini- 
tion. ‘That I cannot know is itself an act of ~ 
knowledge. Plotinus is insistent that the intuition 
of indeterminateness is not blank ignorance or 
absence of impression. It is, he says, reverting to 
the analogy of “seeing darkness,” as positive an 
impression as that which the absence of light makes 
upon the eye. We are aware of blackness which we 
NN define as absence of colour, light, and form. 

To think, then, of “Not-being” is indeed to 4q 
think of nothing. But to think of nothing is not 7 
to cease to think. The thought of nothing is the 
result of abstracting all form and determinateness 
from an object and dwelling upon the formlessness 
which is left after one has thought away every mark 
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and attribute. Such thought Plotinus can describe 
only in the words of Plato as-a bastard concept or 


presentation, not knowledge, but composed of the 
“Other” and the false. 

At the same time, it is difficult for the soul to 
maintain this impression of indeterminateness. By 
her very definition of it as indefinable, she gives it, 
as we have seen, a spurious determinateness. Her 
essential operation is formative. As soon as she 
touches Matter, she gives it structure and determina- 
tion; she thinks it under the form of material 
objects. “She is pained by the indeterminate as by 
a-fear of being outside reality, and cannot bear to 
remain long in Not-being.” ! 

1 ii, 4, § 10 (164 pb) [vol. i. p. 158, 1. 7, p. 159, 1. 11]. rl od 


vonow auéyedes ev AN; TL O€ vojoeas droov Orwaotv; Kal Ths 7 
vonots Kal THS Stavolas 7 émiBorH; 7 dopotia* ei yap TH dpuolw 7d 
8uorov, Kai Tw doplaTw Td adbpiorov. Nébyos pev odv yévolTo dy Tepl 
Tod doplorov wpicpévos, 7 O€ mpds avtd émiBorth ddpioros. ef 
éxacrov N6yw Kal vojoe: ywwoKerai—évTavoa dé 6 ev NOvos AéyeL, 
& dh Aéyer wept adrijs, dé Bovdopévyn eivac vdnors ob vdnots, adn’ 
olov dvora waddov—vddov av ein Td Havracua adris Kal ov yvjovor, 
éx Oarépov ovK adnOods Kal mera Tot Barépov Abyou avyKeluevor. 
kat taxa eis ToOTO BA€rrwy 6 Iddtwv vd0w oyioup ele AnTTiv elvat. 
tls oty 7 dopictia ris Wuxis; dpa wavredis Ayvowa ws amovola; F 
év xarapdoe Twi Td ddbpicrov, Kal olov dp0ahug@ 7d oKdros tAyn dv 
mavTds dopdrov xpwyaros, otrws ody Kat Wuxn adedoitca boa él 
rots alcOnrots olov pas Td owrdv odKérTe Exovoa dploas duovodrar TH 
bye TH ev oxbtw Tadrév mus ywoudvy TéTE TES olov pg. Gp’ ody 
Opa; 4 olrws ws doxnuooivny Kal ws &xporay Kal ws ddapareés Kal 
mpocért dé ws ovK exov péyeOos* ef 5é wh, eldorojoer Hn. bray 
ody pndev voq, ob TavTd TodTo Tepl Wuxtv dOos ; 7 ot, GAN bray pev 
pndev [voq], Aéyer wndév, uGdov S€ wdoxer ovdév* Stray dé Thy Urn, 
otrw mdoxer d0os ofov TUrov To dudppov* érel Kal bray Ta pemuop- 
gwpéva kal ro wemeyeOvopnéva von, ws ctvOeTa voet* ws yap KExpw- 
ouéva Kal dws temowwueva. Td ddov ody voe? Kal Td cwvdudw* Kal 


iJ 


evapyys pev 7 vdnows 7) % alcOnos T&v érbvTwr, duvdpa dé Hy Tod » 
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So much for the difficulties connected with the 
possibility of conceiving the indeterminate. Another 
travels hard on their heels. How can that which is 

without determination or quality be called evil? 
This difficulty goes back to Aristotle. It is not 
perhaps fair to say that he shirked it, but we do 
him little injustice if we say that it was ignored by 
him. Certainly it never received any adequate 
treatment at his hands. And not only is it implicit 
throughout his doctrine of zpwr) tAn, but he involves 
himself in it almost deliberately, as it would seem, 
in a very interesting passage in the Metaphysics. 
“That the actuality,” it runs, “is better and of 
_ more value than the potentiality which strives after 
it, is clear from what has been said. For in the 
case of things said to be potential, the same thing 
is capable of opposite determination. For example, 
what is called the potentiality of being well, is at 
the same time the same as the potentiality of being. 
4ll. To be well and to be ill have the same potenti- 
ality ; similarly to be at rest and to be in motion, 
and to build and to demolish a house; and in the 
case of the house to be built and to be demolished. 
The potentiality of opposite determinations, then, 





broKemévov, TOO audppov' ob yap eldos. 8 ofy ev THe Sw Kal 
owbérw AapBdver pera Tv érdvrwy dvadicaca éxeiva kal xwploaca, 
8 Karadelree 6 Adbyos, TOTO voet duvdpGs duvdpdy Kal oKorewds 
oxorewdv Kal voet ob voodca. Kal ered) odk euevev otd’ atti H Hy 
dmophos, adn’ év rots mpdyuacly éors penpoppupévn, kal ) Puxh evbéws 
éréBade 7d eldos Tav mpayudrwr airy adyotca Tw doploTw, olov PoBy 
Tod &w trav dvTwr elvar kal odk dvexouévn ev TE ph Bvre emvmodd 
éordvat. 
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a can exist at the same time, but the opposites cannot 
| exist at the same time. Nor can the actualities 


i exist together, as, for example, to be well and to be 


| ill. Hence, one of these must needs be the Good, 


| but the potentiality is equally the capacity of both 





} or neither. The actuality then is better. But it 
| also follows that in the case of Evil, the completed 
| fact and actuality would be worse than the potenti- 
ality. For the potentiality is one and the same 
capacity for both opposites. Clearly, then, there is 
no Evil except evil facts. For Evil is subsequent in 
nature to potentiality. Nor would there be in things 
primal and eternal, either any evil thing or error, 
_ or anything corruptible, for corruption also pertains 
_ to evil things.” ! . 

Of the sense of this, there can be no question. 
Good and Evil are alike phenomenal, the substratum 
of the évavriwc1s is neither. But if Matter be 
absolutely passive and indifferent, then not only 
does it fail to explain the fact of Evil at all, but it 
renders the fact an inexplicable surd. For since 
Form is the source of energy and direction in the 
Aristotelian system, and since energy and direction 
are always for the Good, Matter must be affected 
only by that energy and directed only toward the 
entelechy, and hence must completély embody the 
end in question. Allowing such a thing as a bare 


i” possibility of opposite determinations, that possi- 
| bility could never be more than bare, and could 





1 Aristotle, Met. 6 9, 1051 a 4-21. 
R 
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never vitiate, as in fact it does vitiate, the potenti- . 
ality of the Good. Allowing that Matter could go — 
wrong, it would not, so entirely would it be, accord- 
ing to its logical concept, submitted to the attraction — 
of the End and the Good. | 
Two considerations, however, will help us in © 
dealing with this difficulty. In the first place, we — 
must remember that this mutability and indifference 
of Matter is applicable only in the last resort to the 


pot vAn, But pwr try is little more than a 3 


hypothesis attenuated to the extreme of abstraction, 
and saved from being pure Not-being only by its 
possibility of becoming something. Matter, in so far 
as we can predicate anything about it, is to some — 
extent determinate. We are quite as justified in 
saying ov eore vAy, AS odK eoTL KakdV Tapa TO. TpadypLaTa. 
In so far as it is predicable and determinate, that 
determination is gua Matter always evil. In any 


object, what we mean by its Matter beyond the fact — . 
of its individual and corporeal existence is the q | 


imperfect character of that existence. In so far, then, 
as Matter stands for a value as well as a fact, that 


value is always evil. To all intents and purposes, 7 


that is, it is in itself evil. © 

This, however, is to postpone, not to settle the 
difficulty. The crux of the question is how Matter, 
being pure passivity and absolute acquiescence, 
could do other than always and completely embody — 
the perfect Form. The answer could only be that 1 
the passivity is not really pure, nor the acquiescence — 
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| absolute. In short, there is a self-contradiction 
4 here in the Aristotelian system. Logically, perhaps, 
_ Matter could be reduced to pure potentiality; as a 
a matter of fact it could not. In its logical form it 
4 would not work. Hence, while Aristotle talks of 
| Matter as indeterminate potentiality, he uses it even 
d in its most indefinite and primal sense as something 
3 definitely characterized. The ‘opposition of its 
| determinations could not be otherwise derived from 
it. Out of the absolutely indeterminate, given even 
the determining form, at the most one determina- 
tion, to and by the form, could arise and even the 
possibility of deriving that one is doubtful. 

The result is that even to the Aristotelian zpwr) 
bAy a positive character must be implicitly attributed. 
If final causation is to work, it seems as if 
something more than mere acquiescence must be 
ascribed to Matter. Upon an absolutely neutral 
| medium, the perfect might exert its charm in vain. 
- We are forced to posit in Matter a susceptibility 
which is more than a capacity, and amounts to an 
inherent affection for the Ideal. It must have, as 
Aristotle actually does attribute to it, however 
inconsistently, an éfeo1s or tendency toward the Good." 
This affection or épecis it is which is the real efficient 
cause of the motion of the universe. We may question 
_ the success of the Aristotelian identification of the 


) efficient with the final cause. The efficient cause 


would seem to lie not in the attraction exerted by 


1 Phys. i. 9, 192 a 18. 
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the Ideal, but in the essential desire of Matter for the 
Ideal. ‘The distinction may indeed be purely logical 
and the two, like Matter and Form, be united in — 
fact. Attraction and desire are in operation one 
and the same thing. Still the bases of their opera- — 
tions are different and their metaphysical principles 
are distinct. 

In the same way, if Matter is to be determined 
to “ privation” as well as to form, we must suppose 
it to be possessed also of a very positive passivity. — 
Its phenomenal character as incompleteness in things ; 
can only be attributed to some sort of real intracta- | 
bility. Its power of not becoming, like its power of 
becoming, must be a power exerted. But here also 
we get into difficulties. What is to account for the 
exertion of the power not to be, for the inclination, 
that is, not to realize the Good? Although the 
épeots Of Matter for the Good may have to be con- 
celved as a priori, innate, and not instilled by the © 
Good, its existence is yet correlative to, and bound — 
up with, the attraction of the Ideal. ‘The contrary 
inclination in Matter should imply the existence of 
an anti-ideal. A positive cult of Evil, as well as of 
the Good, would have to be attributed to Matter ; 
and the mixed and incomplete character of the 
world put down to the eternal hesitation of tAy~ 
between the attractions of God and the devil. Still, 
even admitting this, the situation is little relieved. 
Two equally positive tendencies toward Being and 
Not-being would amount to the same thing as the 
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strictest neutrality towards both. The fate of 
Buridan’s ass, for example, would have been no less 
pathetic had it been equally indifferent instead of 
equally drawn to the two bales of hay. But if the 
_ one tendency is stronger than the other, what is to 
account for their inequality? If both are allowed 
to exist, both have exactly the same reason for 
| existence, and therefore exactly the same strength. 

Finally, though both tendencies must exist in 
Matter to some extent actualized, it is at the same 
time impossible to see how they can do so if the 
constancy of the imperfection in the universe, or 
even the existence of a mixed world of good and 
evil, is to be explained. How can Matter have at 
the same time an actual tendency towards becoming, 
and an actual tendency towards not becoming, this 
or that form? The unthinkableness of such a 
condition is recognized by Aristotle himself in his 
dictum that opposite determinations cannot exist at 
the same time, though they may be deduced from a 
common potentiality capable of becoming either one 
or the other. 

Such are some of the perplexities which lurked 
in the Aristotelian conception of Matter as the 
indeterminate subject of all determinations. They 
might also seem to be involved in the Stoic assertion 
_ that Matter is without quality and receives its form 
from an active principle, Aoyos or Reason or God, 
| which permeates and animates it,! were it not for 


1 Diog. Laert. vii. p. 134; Seneca, Hp. 65. 2. 
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the monistic assertion that its compliance with the — 


formative power is absolute and that its determinations 
in spite of appearances are all perfectly good. ‘There 
was then considerable weight to the objection which 
Plotinus had to consider. It was not, however, the 
first appearance of the objection in outspoken form, 
nor was Plotinus the first to attempt to deal with it. 
It had challenged Plutarch, who had replied to it as 
follows: “ When we talk about Matter, we must not 
go over to the opinions of some philosophers and say 
that it must be thought of as a kind of inanimate 
body, devoid of qualities, inert and inefficient of 
itself. We call oil the matter of a perfume and 
gold of a statue, though they are not in themselves 
devoid of all quality, and the soul itself and the 
thinking faculty of man we hand over to the reason 
to be ordered and harmonized, calling them the 
matter or material of knowledge and virtue. Some 
have made out also that the mind is the place of the 
ideas, and is, as it were, an impression from the seal 
of the intelligible world; and some again consider 
that the seed of a woman [ovum in women] is not 
the potentiality nor the source, but the matter and 
the sustenance of generation. Thus, if we agree 
with such views, we must conceive of this goddess 
(Matter) as having a share of the primal God, and 
as united to him by love of the goodness and 
beauty which surround him. She is never opposed 
to him; but just as we say that a just and 
law-abiding man is in love with justice, or that a 
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virtuous woman who has a husband with whom 
she lives, desires him, so we must say that Matter 
desires God, and is ever in his presence, and is filled 


4 with the most powerful and purest parts of him.” ! 


Matter, then, an and per se cannot be the cause 
of imperfection. Its nature is not intractability, 
but complete acquiescence in the attraction of the 
divine. There must, Plutarch concludes, be a third 
principle no less actual and fundamental than God, 
but radically opposed to him. ‘This principle he 
believes he has found in the Evil Soul of Plato’s 
Laws. ‘Of those who attribute to Matter, rather 
than to the soul, that necessity which is spoken 
of in the 7%maeus, and in discussing the Philebus 
attribute to Matter also that lack of measure and 
determination which has to do with the greater 
and the less of defect and excess, we may ask how ~ 
they will dispose of the Platonic dictum that Matter 
is eternally formless and uncharacterized, devoid of 
all inherent quality and power, and like those 
odourless oils which perfumers employ for colouring 


| purposes. It is impossible that what is in itself 





devoid of quality, inactive, and indifferent, should 
be assumed by Plato to be the cause and_ first 
principle of Evil, or that he should call indetermin- 
ateness base and evil-doing; or again, that he should 
describe it as necessity in constant revolt and 
| rebellion against God. For as to that which he 
| declares in the Politicus to reverse the motion of 


1 De Ts. et Osir. 58. 
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heaven, namely, necessity and innate desire, and as 
to that disordered fusion of ancient Nature as it was 
before it was developed into the present world— 
how came they actually to exist, if what underlay 
them was Matter devoid of quality and of all causal 
power, whilst the Creator was good and wished to 
make all things like himself as far as lay within his 
power? For there was no third principle beside 
these two. Here, indeed, the Stoic difficulty -over- 
takes us which introduces Evil from Not-being 
without cause or generation on the ground that it 
is not reasonable that either the good or the in- 
different should have provided either the substance 
or the generation of Evil. But Plato did not fall into 
the same error as these later philosophers ; nor did 
he overlook, as they did, this third principle and 
force intermediate between God and Matter, and 
maintain that most absurd of theories, namely, 
that which declares the nature of evil things to have 
crept in from some source or other accidentally and 
of its own accord. . . . On the contrary, he writes 
as follows in the Politicus concerning the world.? 
‘From God the constructor, the world received all 
that is good in it, but from a previous state came 
elements of evil and unrighteousness, which first 
of all passed thence into the world and were then 
transmitted to animate things.’ And a little farther, 
‘As time went on there was more and more for- 
getting and the old discord again held sway and 
+ 93a. 
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there was danger lest the world should be dissolved 
and fall again into a state of indetermination and 
} confusion (dvopodrns). But confusion has nothing 
| to do with Matter, which is devoid of quality and 


| distinctions. Eudemus, however, like many others, 


ignorantly chides Plato with having declared Matter, 
which he calls repeatedly the mother and nurse of 
things, to be the root and origin of Evil. It is true 
that Plato calls Matter the mother and nurse, but 
the cause of Evil he makes that force which moves 
Matter and is distributed among bodies, a force 
disordered and irrational, yet not inanimate.”1 'This 
he often calls necessity, but in the Laws he calls 


1 it quite openly the disorderly and evil-doing Soul,’ 


. contrary and antagonistic to the Soul whose 
works are good.® 

Numenius interprets Plato’s statement in_ the 
Laws somewhat differently. 'The Evil Soul is not a 
principle extraneous to Matter and acting upon it, 
but expresses rather a hylozoistic quality in Matter ; 
a living and positive recalcitrancy in it to the 
improving power of the Good. “Pythagoras and 
the Stoics are agreed that Matter is formless and 
without quality. But while Stoics say that it is 
neither good nor evil, Pythagoras makes it evil. 
In the former case, when asked, with reference to 


some evil encountered on the way, whence evils 





1 Plutarch, De animae procreat. in Timaeo, 6, 1014 E-7, 
1015 £. 

2 Id., ib. 6, 1014 vp. 

3 Td., ib. 7, 1015 F. 
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come, they plead that perversity is the cause of — 
evils, But they have not explained as yet where 
perversity itself comes from, since according to 
them there are two first principles of things— 
God and Matter. God is the highest and all- — 
excelling Good; Matter, as they think, is neither | 
good nor evil. But Pythagoras says... that | 
although Providence exists, evils also necessarily 
exist because Matter exists and is of an evil quality. 
But if the world be made of Matter, it is certain 
that it is made of a nature already vicious.” Hence 
‘‘Numenius praises Heracleitus for his reproof of 
Homer for invoking death and destruction upon 
the ills of life and for not realizing that he was 
pleased to demand the annihilation of the world, 
if Matter, which’ is the source of Evil, should be 
abolished. Plato is also praised by Numenius 
because he asserts that there are two World-Souls, 
the one most beneficent, the other malignant and 
evidently Matter. That whatever moves, however 
slightly, by its own inner and proper motion, is 
animate and possessed of a vegetative soul, is the law 
of all beings which are truly moved. And this Soul, 
indeed, is the author and master of that passible 
part of the soul in which there is something corporeal 
and mortal and like to the body, just as the rational 
part of the soul has for author Reason and God.” ! 
In Philo, the Aristotelian difficulty appears again, 


1 Chalcidius, Jn Timaewm Platonis, 295 (Mullach, Fragmenta, 
ii, p. 244, Ed. 1860). Cf. 297. 
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complicated by an absence of even that discrimina- 
tion which we find in Aristotle between zparn bAy 
and Matter plus a minimum of determination. Philo 
confuses both senses, talking of Matter now as 
absolutely without quality or determination, now 
as possessed of a definite evil character. It is 
“inanimate and immobile of itself, being moved and 
ordered and animated by the (divine) intellect.” ! 
It is “without quality or form,” ? “discordant and 
capable of dissolution, and furthermore corruptible 
of itself, irregular and unequal.” It is definable as 
that which in itself is without formal determination, 
and is therefore capable of becoming all things; as 
Not-being ; also as the empty and wanting, or as the 
dark.? “God called Not-being into Being, order out 
of disorder, the quantitative out of the unquantitative, 
and likeness out of the unlike, and agreement and 
harmony out of the unagreed and discordant, and 
evenness out of the uneven, and light out of the dark- 
ness.”* ‘For Matter was of itself dissolved, un- 
qualified, inanimate, full of otherness and want of 
harmony and discordancy. But it received a change 
or transformation into the opposite and_ best 
conditions ; order, quality, likeness, sameness, accord, 
harmony, and everything that belongs to the Ideal.” ° 


1 De mund. opif. 
2 Quis rer. div. Her. 500 c (492). Cf. De mundi opif. 4 & 
| (5m); De prof. 451 E (547) ; De somnis, 1114 B (665); Quis rer. 
div. Her.*503 (495), 4; De prof. 479 (475 c). 

3 Zeller, Phil. der Griech. 111. ii. pp. 435-6. 

4 De creat. princip. 728 (367 o). 

5 De mundi opif. 5 a. | 
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Self-contradictory as the position set forth in 
these quotations is, if taken at its face value, and 
little as Philo does towards further explanation of 
this meaning, the paradox is not really so glaring 
as it seems. ‘The indeterminateness of Matter can 
in a way be reconciled with its evil character in a 
system as insistent upon metaphysical evil as is 
Philo’s. 'The world is necessarily evil because it is 
not God, in whom alone the only kind of perfection 
is embodied. And Matter as the principle of 
individualization and of cosmic existence, however 
amenable it may be to the divine, and however 
faithful a copy of the Ideal it may reproduce, is 
evil in that it exists at all. It needs no malignant 
outer force to explain its intractability. The force 
which enables it to persist in its separate being 
is sufficient for that. 

We come now to Plotinus’s reply to the problem. 
“If Matter,” he begins, “be without quality, how 
can it be evil? By its being without quality we 
mean that it possesses of itself none of those qualities 
which are received into it, and inhere in it as their 
substratum; but we do not mean that it has no nature 
of its own. If then it have a certain nature, what is 
to prevent this nature from being evil, though not 
indeed evil in the qualitative sense? For quality is 
that by predicating which something else is qualified. 
Quality, then, is an accident and a predicate. Matter, — 
however, is not a predicate, but the substratum with 
which accidents are concerned. So because quality, 
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whose nature is to be an accident, is not attributed 
to it, Matter is said to be without quality. If, there- 
fore, quality be itself without quality, how can Matter 
which has not received qualities be called qualitative ? 
We are right in saying that it is both without 
quality, and also evil. For it is not called evil because 
it has quality, but because it has not. Otherwise, 
were it a form, although an evil one, it might still 
have a nature not contrary to Form.” } 

But, it may be objected, is not Matter qualified 
by just this lack of quality? ‘What is to prevent 
Matter, whose nature it is to participate in no other 
quality, from being qualified by precisely this non- 
participation, possessing as it does in any case a 
certain peculiarity of its own, and differing from 
other things by virtue of being deprived of them ?” ? 

Plotinus’s reply involves a discussion of the rela- 
tion between éAy and orépyois for which we are not 


1 i, 8, § 10 (79 c) [vol. i. p. 110, 1. 8 e¢ seg.]. Kal radra pev 
TavTy. Grows 5€ otoa mas Kaxn; # dotos NéyeTar TH undev exew 
auriy ép’ éauris TovTwy Tav mooThrwy, as SéEerar kal [al] év adr7 
ws Urokemevyy EcovTar, od unv ot'rws, ws undeulay piow exew. el OH 
éxer Ta How, TavTny Thy pvow Ti KwAVEL KaKhv elvat, ovX otTw dé 
KaKny, ws tov ; émevdh kal Td rowdy TodTS éort, Kad’ 6 Erepov mrovdy 
Aéyerat. cuuBeBnkds ody 7rd mov Kal év aArXw* 7 SE UAH ovK ev 
GdrAw, adrAAd 7d UroKelwevov Kal TO cUUBEeBKds Tept ard. Tov ody 
mood Tiv gpiow ouuBeBnkdros ExovTos ov TuxXotca dmovos NéyeTat. 
el rolvuy Kal 7 moérns abt dros, THs 7) UAn ov de~auévyn wordryTa 
mou av réyoro; dpOGs dpa Aéyerar Kal drovos elvar Kal Kaxh* ov 
yap Néyera Kakh TH TodtynTa exew, GANA MaAAOY TH TovdTHTA MH 
éxew, va wy 7 lows Kaxh eldos ofa, ddA evayTia TH elder Pvors. 

2 ii. 4, § 13 [vol. i. p. 62, 1. 4 et seqg.J. Th ody Kwrde 
Gmrowv pev elvac TH Tov 4drAwv pndemds TH adTAs pioe pmeréxer, 
airy d¢ rovTw Tw undewas peréxev Tody elvar ldudTyTA WavTWSs TLVd 
éxovoav Kal Tov &\\wv Siapépovoay, olov crépynolv Twa éxelvwv ; 
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quite ready. But so much of it as is immediately 
relevant is as follows: “'The peculiar property of 
Matter is not Form, for it consists in not being 
qualified and not having any form. It is absurd to 
call Matter qualified because it is without quality ; 
that would be like saying that through its very lack of 
magnitude it has magnitude. Its peculiar property 
then is not other than, or predicated of, itself, but lies 
rather in the relation it bears to other things, 7.e. that 
it is none of them. Other things, however, are not 
merely other, but each is ‘something,’ that is, each 
has a form. But Matter might with propriety be 
called merely an ‘other,’ or perhaps ‘other’ in the 
plural, in order to emphasize its indeterminateness 
and not define it, as one would by calling it ‘ other’ 
in the singular.” ! ; 

The nature of Plotinus’s emendation of the 
Aristotelian position must be plain. He agrees 
with Aristotle that Matter as the substratum 
of all determination is itself absolutely without 
form and quality. But he disagrees with him in 
the inference that Matter is therefore prior to good 
and evil and of itself neither good nor evil. This 
inference, as we have seen, Aristotle was unable to 

1 ii. 4, § 13 [vol. i. p. 162, 1. 32 et seg.]. 4 Te ldi6rys THs Ans 
od poppy’ 7d yap mh mod elvar und eldds Te Exew* rowov dy, 8re 
Mh mod, touv éyew Kal Suoroy Tw, Src duéyebes, adTw@ TovTW 
béyebos exe. eotw otv 7 idtdrns adrijs odk Addo TL 7 Orep Ect, 
kal ob mpdoxertar 7 ibidTyS, GANG wGdAOv ev oxéce TH mpds TA dXa, 
drt GO adray. Kalra wev dra od udvoy dda, GAG Kal Te Exacrov 


ws eldos, atirn dé mperdvrws av Xéyo.ro pdvov dAX\0* Taxa dé &AXa, 
wa uh TE Addo EvixGs Oploys, dAAd TE GdAda. 7d Adpiorov évdelEy. 
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i justify, but had always to treat Matter as if it were 
| possessed of a positively evil character. In so doing 
Plotinus would assert that Aristotle was right, and 
" right also in denying to Matter all quality and 
_ determination. The latter’s confusion lies in con- 
sidering the opposition between good and evil to 
be an ordinary case of évavtiwo1s between contrary 
determinations. This is not true. Good and evil 
are opposed as determinateness and indeterminate- 
ness. To assert, as Aristotle does, that they represent 
contrary formations of a neutral Matter is covertly to 
ascribe the cause of Evil to Form, not Matter. 
Plutarch then was right in his demand for a 
positive malignant power as an explanation of Evil. 
But this demand rested upon precisely the same 
misunderstanding of the true nature of Matter and 
_ of the opposition between good and evil as that of 
Aristotle; and, in the ascription to it of an édeors or 
appetite for the Good, upon a greater misunderstand- 
ing. For Matter is without quality, as Aristotle says. 
But this lack of quality does not imply lack 
of significance in point of value. Matter is not, 
because it is indeterminate, a substratum equally 
indifferent and hence equally compliant to de- 


i. termination to good and ill. For all determination 


} ws good. 'To speak of determination to the bad is 
| a contradiction in terms. All the properties and 
_ qualities that inhere in and give structure to Matter 
_ are lent to it by the seminal reasons, the outgoing 
and formative powers of the archetypal and perfect 
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world. Quality, then, gua quality is good. Its 
origin forbids it to be otherwise. The difference — 
between qualities, the opposition between different — 
determinations, the évavriwous of “this” and “not- 
this-but-that” are purely logical and involve no ~ 
comparison in point of moral value. ‘They ex- 
press merely the multiple, but harmonious content 
of the intelligible world. 

It is only when I oppose to a thing its blank — 
negation, to wit, a mere “not-this,” without any 
specification of a “that,” that I am opposing evil — 
to good. To say that I am no kind of an angel, 
but a man, is merely to oppose one determination to 
another in the sense of distinguishing one form of 
being from another. It carries no reproach. But — 
to say simply that I am no kind of a man, is to 7 


imply that I am deficient in a nature properly mine, ~ 


that I am not the man I am entitled to be by virtue 
of my species. | 

The opposition, however, in the latter sense of 
myself to not-myself, or of “this” to “not-this,” is 
not extrinsic, but intrinsic. It is not the opposition 7 
of one determination to another, but of the blank | | 
absence of a specific determination to its presence. 7 
Such an opposition may indeed be described as an q 
évayvtiwots, and as we know, Plotinus talks of Evil 7 
as the opposite of the Good. But the opposition — | 
implied in it is not the ordinary opposition of one 
thing to another, not the failure of one thing to be 7 
another signified by “ not-this-but-that,” not the 7 
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| negation of one determination or quality by its 


_ opposite, but its negation by an intrinsic lack of 
its proper self.! Evil, in a word, is a case not of 
§ érepov, but of si}. 

| In some such way, I take it, Plotinus would have 
argued, had we gone to him with our perplexities. 
But his argument, though a fair criticism and a 
valid attempt at correction of the Aristotelian con- 
tradictions, is yet rather a sign than a solution of 
the difficulties in question. For how, we may ask, 
is it possible to ascribe “a certain nature,” ¢toww 
twa, to that which is absolutely without quality 
or ‘determination? How can that be said to exist 
which is the mark or essence or substratum, not of 
the merely relative non-existence, the “ not-this-but- 
_ that,” implied by the Platonic érepov, but of the 
} absolute non-existence of a thing in relation to. its 
entelechy? In fine, Plotinus has involved himself 
in all the difficulties of the proposition that Not- 
being exists. 

Had he, indeed, been consistently mystic, he 
might have escaped. For him in that case, as for 
Philo, the érepov of the Sophist would have been a 
sufficient sign of imperfection. ‘‘ Not-this-but-that,” 
when opposed to God would have involved Evil by 
the mere fact of its opposition. The not-divine, 


| however full of positive content it might be, could 





) not have been other than not-good. Matter as 
} the mere principle of the differentiation of the 


1 ji. 4, § 16 (169 p) [vol. i. p. 115, 1, 22 et seq. ]. 
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world from the Deity would have been necessarily 
a principle of evil and its individuation of opposite 
determinations within the world would have been 
no more than a hierarchy of imperfections. So- 
called grades of perfection would have appeared in 
their true light. 

Or again, the naturalist might have avoided the 
pitfall. He, in Platonic fashion, might have re- 
duced ji) dv to érepov, the absolute “not-this,” to 
the relative “ not-this-but-that,” and then, following 
Plotinus, have declared all determinations good after 
their kind, and “this” as good as “that.” The 
result would have been the familiar naturalistic 
world. 


But Plotinus, as we have had occasion to remark 


so many times, tries to combine the two positions ~ 


and falls between two stools. On the one hand, 
he treats different forms of being as different 
kinds of perfection; on the other, as various © 
degrees of imperfection. More concretely, every- 

thing that is, is determined, and determined in some 

way or other at every moment of its existence, q 
and every determination is by and to the Good, yet © 
at the same time nothing at any moment of its 
existence is determined as it should be. I, for © 
example, am what I am from instant to instant, — 
and am completely that; yet I am not perfect. — 
Again the lack of any particular determination is 
treated both as the presence of some other deter- — 
mination and as the absence of itself, That is, 





, 
i ; 
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| negation is considered both as differentiation and 
as absolute absence of being—two points of view 
perfectly compatible as long as one does not seek 
} to draw from them diametrically opposed meta- 


physical deductions, whose contradictions one de- 
clines to recognize because of the compatibility of 
the original propositions. 

Again, Not-being is not nothing and yet is not 
anything. In so far as it is anything, it is positive, 
not negative, Being, not Not-being. Hence it stands 
for good, not evil. But if it is nothing, then what 
it stands for and supports is nothing, and there is 
no such thing as Evil. Plotinus, in fine, could 
neither deny nor affirm the existence of the basis 
of Evil without leaving Evil metaphysically baseless. 
The possibility of holding a middle course was 
doubtless suggested by the analogy of darkness, 
which is the absence of sight and yet is seen. But 
the Matter in which such a string of paradoxes 
could harmoniously inhere could not be otherwise 


than paradoxical. 


To return now to the Plotinian argument. It 
may be objected, he says, “that the nature opposite 
to all Form is privation, and that privation always 


_inheres in something else and is not of itself an 


hypostasis ; and hence, that if Evil lie in privation, 
it will also inhere in what is deprived of Form and 
so will not exist in and for itself. Let us apply 
this argument to the soul. If Evil be privation, 
vice will consist in a privation of good within the 
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soul and be not due to anything external. But “if — 


the privation be of some form that happens to be 
present, and be a privation of good in the soul, then 
the soul produces the evil within herself by virtue 
of her own seminal reason, and has nothing good 
about her; and in that case, though she is a soul, 
no life.”1 In other words, vice in itself requires 
an explanation. If it be a privation of the soul, 
it is nothing external to the soul in nature, but 
inherent in her essence, since the meaning of crépyors 
is that a thing lacks in and of itself the quality in 
question. But this is to say, that the soul lacks in 
and of herself the Good. But according to the 
Plotinian doctrine, the Good is the source and 
principle of life. Hence the soul will also in and 
of herself lack life, and be soulless. This, however, 
is a contradiction, for the essence of the soul is life. 
It follows that the soul is not deprived of good by 
her own nature, for her nature is good. 

Still, may not Evil be a partial privation? This, 
replies Plotinus, also involves a contradiction. For 
then, part of the soul will possess and part will 
be deprived of the Good, and her experience will be 
mixed. ‘There will be no such thing as unmixed 
and primal Evil in us. That is, the soul cannot 


by virtue of the same essence be both good and 


evil.” 
1 j, 8, § 11 (p. 79) [vol. i. p. 110, I. 26 et seg.]. See note below. 
2 See continuation from reference just quoted. The dis- 
cussion and quotation are taken from the text appended. 11. 
GXn’ 7 évayrTla 7@ elder wavTl piois orépyois’ orépynors Oe del ev 
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; In the treatise on Matter, the relations of priva- 
| tion to Matter are taken up in a more general way. 
First there is a preface d propos of the objection 
lately reviewed, that Matter would seem to be a 
privation (crépyois) or lack, and that privation is 
certainly a quality. The deprived, the argument 
"runs, is qualified by its deprivation. For example, 
the blind man is qualified by his lack of sight. And 
if any single privation qualifies its subject, how much 
more will privation in all respects ? 

- But Plotinus answers: “This is really to turn” 
everything, even quantities and essences, into qualified 
things or qualities. And if a thing be qualified, 
quality is present in it. It is absurd, however, to 
make a quality of what is other than quality and is 
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not quality.”! The thread of the argument is hard 
to trace, but Plotinus’s meaning seems to be :— 


If you say that orépyovs or privation is a quality, © 


then you might as well call quantities or essences — 
qualities too. It is certainly no more absurd. And 
again, how can a thing be qualified by being un- a 
qualified ? How can the absence of an attribute be — 
attributed to it? But, the text proposes, we may 
perhaps call what is other than qualified, qualified, 
because what is “ other” is thereby qualified. What 
is it that is “other”? is the reply. If it be “ other- 
ness,” then it is not a qualified thing, because quality 
is not itself qualified. If it be merely “other,” it is 
not other in itself, but only by virtue of participation 
in difference, and the same by participation in 
sameness. In short, the difference of one thing from 
another is not an attribute of either thing. It adds 
nothing to, and in no way qualifies its essence. 
Difference is a category not a quality, a statement of 
the fact that there is a plurality of beings, not of 
what these beings may be. 

What, then, is the relation of privation to 


1 ii. 4, § 13 (167 c) [vol. i. p. 162, 1. 19 et seg.]. el obv orépnors 
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Matter? This is the question which we now attack. 
Are they two concepts of one and the same sub- 
stratum? If so, then the two concepts must re- 
ciprocally involve one another, or at least one of the 
two must imply the other. Are they related as, for 
example, snub and nose? In that case, they will be 
two. Or, are they related as fire and heat, where 
the essence of heat involves reference to fire, but not 
that of fire to heat? In that case, privation will 
be a form of Matter, but not the substratum itself. 

Or, are Matter and privation one substantially, 
though logically distinguished, in the sense that 
privation marks not a positive character of Matter, 
but signifies negatively that absence of Being which 
Matter is? But if privation be Matter by virtue of 
its negative character, its indetermination, and 
indefiniteness, and lack of quality, that is, by the 
identity of its concept with that of Matter, how 
comes it that we ever distinguish its concept from 
that of Matter ?? 


1 ii. 4, § 14 (168 a) [vol. i. p. 163, 1. 10 e¢ seq. |]. 

2 ii. 4, § 14 (168 c) [vol. i. p. 163, 1. 29 e¢ seg.]. The discussion 
is based on the appended text. 15. mddw ov (nrnréov, ei kata 
ou BeBnkds Td drretpov Kal Td adpiorov én’ dA Poe kal THs cuUBe- 
Bykos kai el orépynots cup BéBnxev. ef OH doa pev apiOpol Kal Adyor 
dmeipias €w—8po. yap cal tages Kal 7d TeTaymévov Kal rots ddXos 
mapa ToUTww, TdTTe. O¢ TadTa ov Td TeTAypévov OvdE TAELs, AANA GAO 
7d rarréuevov mapa 1rd Tdrrov, Tarra dé Td mépas Kal dpos Kal 
Noyos—dvdykn Td TaTTduevov Kal dpifduevoy 7d Grreipoy elvat, 
rarrerat 5é 4h UA Kal oa dé wh Urn THO peréexew 7 HAs Noyov Exeuw * 
dvdykn tolvuy tiv Udnv 7d dmepov elvar, ovx otrw dé dreipov, ws 
kara cuuBeBnkds kal TS cvuBeBnkéevar Td Aretpov abry. mpBrov wev 
yap Td cupBaivdy Tw Set Oyo elvar* 7d 5é daretpov ov Abyos * Eretra 
tint byt 7d recpov cuuBhcera ; mépare Kal wemepacuévy. aN’ ov 
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We have now raised the question of the relation 
_ of the indeterminate to Matter. Is it an attribute, 
the attribute of indetermination inherent in another 
subject than itself? ‘“ Numbers and seminal reasons 
are determinate, and are principles of determination. 
What is determined by them must be in itself un- 
determined. | But a thing’s indeterminateness cannot 
inhere in it as a property, since all properties are 
determinations. They are, moreover, seminal reasons, 
and the indeterminate cannot be a seminal reason. 
For in what could the indeterminate inhere? In the 
determined ? But the determined is not a subject of 
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properties, since Matter is not determined. More- 
over, the indeterminate would destroy the nature of 
_ the determined. The indeterminate, then, is not a 
property of Matter, but its very self.” 1 

But what is it that is indeterminate? Are the 
indeterminate (ré dzreipov) and “ being indeterminate ” 
(rd deipw civac) the same? They are not the same, 
is the answer, when Reason as well as Matter is 
involved. In the case of any thing, we might say, we 
can distinguish between its indeterminateness and 
that which is indeterminate ; in other words, between 
the reason or Adyos which constitutes its essence, and 
the blurring of that essence by the vagueness of 
Matter. But where we are concerned with Matter 
alone, the two are the same, or better still, one 
cannot appropriately apply the phrase 7d dreépw 
civat, “ being indeterminate,” at all.2_ When we talk 
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ylvaro ayabot Kal Kaxod, ei lodgfor rws ém’ dudpw* 65’ dv under Exy 
dre év mevig bv, uaiddov 5é Twevia dv, dvdyKn Kakdv elvat. ov yap 
ij TAovrouv tevia Totro ovdé icxvos, adda Tevia ev Ppovirews, mevia 
dé dperis KddXous, wopPijs, eldous, rood. mas ody od Sucedés ; as 
| 6€ ob ravTn aloxpdy; mas dé od rdvTyn Kaxdv; éxelvn 5€ AN 7 
 €xet bv* 76 yap mpd abris éréxewa bvros. évTadOa 5é TO mpo a’rfs 
_ ov. ovK dv dpa atrh erepov bv mpds TH KANG Tod bvTos. 

_ 1 ii. 4, § 15 (168 £) [vol. i. p. 164, 1. 12 et seq.]. 

* As we shall see in a moment, this does not apply to the 
} intelligible world. 
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of a thing “beimg indeterminate,” we imply the 
presence of a seminal reason which is rendered 
indeterminate by Matter. But Matter is not un- 
determined by virtue of a seminal reason of in- 
determinateness. It is undetermined in and of itself, 
and its indeterminateness means opposition to and 
absence of reason. Indeed “just as Reason is Reason 
and nothing else, so Matter, which is opposed to 
Reason and is nothing except indeterminateness, 
must be called indeterminate.” ! 

Is Matter the same as “otherness” or “difference”? 
No, but it is the same as a part of difference, 
difference from Reason and Being. In a sense, then, 
continues Plotinus, Not-being is something and is the 
same as privation, if by privation we mean opposition 
to Being, which is Being in so far as it is rational.” — 

But how can a thing both be and be in a state of — 
privation? Is this not to say that it both is and is 
not? This seems to be the meaning of the query, 
“will not the privation be destroyed by the advent 
of that of which it is the privation?” Not at all, — 
is the reply. Privation is not a mode, but the 
subject or receptacle of modes. It will not be 


destroyed, but merely modified by its modifications. ~ 


In the same way the subject of determinations is — 
not the determined or determination itself, but the 
undetermined gua undetermined. The object is not ~ 
modified by two opposite determinations at the ; | 


1 ii. 4, § 15 (169 c) [vol. i. p. 165, 1. 19 e¢ seq.]. 
2 ii, 4, § 16 (169 b) [vol. i. p. 165, 1. 22 et seq. ]. 
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same time, but its determinations, congruous in | 
themselves, are weakened or blurred by the stuff or 
subject they modify. This point has already been 
discussed in considering Plotinus’s treatment of the 
Aristotelian paradox. 

The objection, however, persists. Must not 
determination and limitation destroy by their advent 
the nature of the undetermined, which is not un- 
determined adjectively, but in itself? The trouble 
is, answers Plotinus, that we are thinking of the 
indeterminate as a quantity. Were it quantitatively 
indeterminate, it would be destroyed. But it is 
not quantitatively indeterminate. As it is, the 
indeterminate is endowed with being, actuality, and 
perfection by the advent of determination and 
definition, as the unsowed field by seed, or as the 
female nature by its union with the male.? 

Does Matter, then, remain evil when united with 
the Good? Certainly, for the reason that it needed 
the Good and had it not. ‘“ But what needs and 
has something else, stands half-way between good and 
evil if it be impartial toward both. But what has 
nothing, because it is in poverty or rather is poverty 
itself, must needs be evil.” 3 

It cannot be said that we reach any very definite 
conclusions regarding the nature of #An and orépyois 
in these passages. In a sense we are told, indeed, 
that Not-being is the same as orépyous, and orépyots 


1 ij. 4, § 16 (169 £) [vol. i. p. 165, 1. 26 e¢ seq. ]. 
2 ii, 4, § 16 (69 £) [vol. i. p. 165, 1. 30 e¢ seq. ]. 
3 ii, 4, § 16 (169 £) [vol. i. p. 166, 1. 8 e¢ seq. ]. 
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certainly denotes that absence of form, determination, 
and quality which is the essence, if we may use the 
word, of Matter. Moreover, crépyois is not a state, 
but the receptacle or substratum of a state. And yet 
it is not the same as Matter. It is adjectival and 
secondary. It is intrinsic, whereas vice is extrinsic. 
Thus if vice were orépnows we should have to define 
the infirm soul as an essence by nature bereft of the 
Good. But on the other hand, orépyois is not a 
form or a determination. The nature of a thing 
cannot be defined by its lack of its nature. 

I confess I am unable to make much sense of 
these apparent contradictions. My interpretation 
is no more than tentative. But I think Plotinus’s 
underlying thought is something as follows : Srépyors 
or privation is involved in the predication of any 
kind of difference. 'Thus if I say I am not an angel, 
but a man, my manhood implies a lack in me of 
angelic nature, and of all forms save the human. Such 
a lack is in truth a kind of negative definition. It 
tells me what I am not, but it implies that I am 
something, and though it leaves that something 
undetermined, it does not declare it indeterminate. 
Still such definition is not true determination. ‘To 
tell what I am not is not to tell what I am. 

But, on the other hand, the negation involved in 
privation is so far without hint of that intrinsic 
negation or absence in me of my proper nature, of 
which vice is the symptom. It merely asserts my 
lack of natures other than my own, a lack which does 
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not in any wise detract from my proper perfection. 
The lack of my proper nature is due to Matter. 
This lack may indeed be described in terms of 
privation, as a privation in me of my entelechy, but 
it is a more special case of privation. 

Privation, then, is not-being, both in the sense 
of not being one’s self, and of not being another. 
In both cases it is adjectival and secondary, and in 
both an absence of determination. Hence in both 
it stands not for a positive state of an object, but 
for a condition subject to, or an aptitude for, further 
determination. But in the one case that further 
determination is the mere logical discovery of what 
the object is meant to be, in the other the moral 
task of seeing that it perfectly expresses its meaning. 
These considerations I have found helpful in clearing 
up the apparent paradoxes of the Plotinian argument. 

So much for privation and its relations to Matter. 
But another question arises as regards the nature of 
vice. May not vice be an impediment in the soul? 
But in that case the cause of the impediment will 
| be absolute and primal Evil. Vice will not be the 
| cause of the impediment, for it is not absolute Evil, 
just as virtue is not absolute Good. As we rise from 
and by means of virtue to the absolute Good, so 
from vice as a starting-point we descend to absolute 
j Evil, first by looking upon it, if one can speak of 
| seeing absolute Evil, and then by becoming evil 
‘i through participation in it. And yet though the 
} soul be fallen into evil and darkness, she cannot 
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become absolutely evil; she can only be more and 
more tainted by a nature other and worse than 
herself. She dies so far as she can die, and her 
death is to be engrossed with the body, sunk in, and 
filled with Matter.! 

Or shall we call vice a weakness of the soul? 
But whence and what is this weakness? Is it to be 
likened to bodily indisposition, and traced to Matter 
which is the cause of disease? But the analogy will 
not hold. Vice cannot be described as a sickness, 
nor is the soul naturally material or subject to 


material dispositions. Moreover, the soul is not 7 


weak of herself. 'The soul that stands apart from 
Matter, winged as it were and unhindered in her 
operations, knows no weakness.. Weakness, then, is 
extraneous, due to contact with Matter.2 

But how does the soul, pure and strong in her- 
self, ever get into contact with Matter. How can 


she fall? “If we get a clear and proper under- a 


standing of the cause of her fall, then her weakness 
which is the object of our investigation will be made — | 
evident. There is Matter in things, and there is . 


also Soul, and there is, as it were, one place for 7 


both. Matter is not in one place and Soul in © 
another, as if Matter’s place were on earth, Soul’s — | 
in the air. Rather is there a place apart for the 
soul, inasmuch as she is not in Matter, and this — 


means that she is not united with Matter, and this © 


1 4, 8, § 13 (80 c) [vol. i. p. 111, 1. 23 et seq. ]. 
2 i, 8, § 14 (80 @) [vol. i. p. 112, 1. 21 e¢ seq. |. 
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| that one simple thing cannot be made out of her 
and Matter, and this again that she is not produced 
_ in Matter as a form in a substratum. This is the 
_ significance of saying that she is apart. 

| But the powers of the soul are many; and she 
has beginning, middle, and end. The Matter which is 
there demands more room and is, as it were, trouble- 
some and wishes to gain an entrance. But the whole 
_ place is holy, and there is nothing there which does 
| not partake of Soul. So in subjecting itself to Soul, 
Matter is illumined, but is not able to grasp the 
source of its illumination. The soul does not triumph 
over its presence and uplift it in spite of its presence, 
for the reason that she does not see it since it is evil. 
On the contrary the admixture of Matter darkens 
and weakens the illumination and the light from 
Soul, providing as it does generation and the cause 
whereby the soul enters into generation. For the 
soul would not of herself have come to what was not 
already present. 

Such then is the fall of the soul—to come in this 
wise to Matter; she is weak, too, because all her 
powers are not operative, hindered as they are by 
Matter seizing the place which she possesses, and 


_ causing her to shrink, as it were, and making what it 


has stolen evil, until the soul is able to return to her 
own again. Matter, then, is the cause of weakness 


} in the soul, and the cause of vice. It is antecedently 


evil, and is indeed the primal Evil. Moreover, if the 
soul when affected by Matter herself creates, and if 
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she communes with Matter, and becomes evil, it is 
Matter which by its presence is the cause. She would 
not have entered Matter, had she not, by her com- 
munion with it, undertaken the work of generation.”? 

The passage needs but little comment. In the 
first part Plotinus is apparently arguing against 
Aristotle. Soul and Matter, or to put it in Aristo- 
telian language, Form and Matter have indeed the 
same “place.” They are not separated spatially, 
Soul for instance in the heavens, Matter upon earth. 
But on the other hand there is not the intimate 
logical and substantial union between them that 





1 j, 8, § 14 (81 D) [vol. i. p. 113, 1 16 et seg.]. Tod 6¢ rrwmaros 
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| Aristotle imagined. The finite form is separable 
from, and exists independent of, its particular. The 
soul is not the entelechy of the body, as Aristotle 
_ said; in Plotinian phrase, she is not united with 
_ Matter, nor does she exist in it as a substratum. 
_ Again, when Plotinus says that one “something” 
is not produced out of Soul and Matter, we may 
| perhaps see a denial of the Aristotelian contention 
} that the individual, not the universal, the ré8e 7: 
} composed of Form and Matter, and not the form 
| alone is the real thing. Plato had asserted that the 
| universal alone is real, and that the particular is 
but a mutilated fragment, or copy, or shadow of 


it. Plotinus cannot go quite so far because of his © 


provision of an intelligible basis for particular souls, 
in his doctrine of Ideas of individuals. But it is 
the particular soul or form which is the real thing, 
the 7dée 7, not its union with Matter and body in 
a particular fleshly man. ‘That union indeed is 
rather a diminution of its reality, a blurring of its 
definite and individual character by the principle 
of indetermination. Men’s souls are individual, we 
might say, but their bodies are compounded of the 
same clay. 

The rest of the passage but amplifies the con- 
ception of Matter as a detraction from, rather than 
an ingredient in, the real thing. Matter crowds the 
soul, as it were. It weakens the soul’s powers as 
darkness does light. The soul fades into Matter. 


7 In this her fall consists. Matter, then, is the cause 
| T 


> 
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of the soul’s fall, and of the vice and sin involved. — 
Were everything light, the soul’s rays would not be | 
diminished and absorbed. She would not have to — 
illumine or create. Everything would be illuminated 
and created, or rather there would be nothing but ~ 
illumination. Then nothing would be distinguish- — 
able from the One. The One would be all in all. 
Once more, Matter is the origin of Evil. 

We may note in passing how with this ascription ~ 
of Evil to Matter as its cause, any other than a a 
nominal distinction between moral and physical evil 7 
is abolished. Moral evil may be described in terms of | 
physical evil and vice versa with equal appropriate- i 
ness. Thus on the one hand we may regard sin © 
as merely one case of the universal failure of all 7 
mundane things to realize their entelechies—a — 
failure due to the inadequacy of means to ends. — 
On the other hand we may regard that inadequacy — 
which is the swmmum genus of all physical evil as — 
involved in the great cosmic fall and fading of — 
yvy and Adyos into the darkness and not-being — 
of Matter; that is, as implicated in what we may © 
call the aggregate sin of all the particular souls and © 
seminal reasons. The truth is, that a common defini- ~ 
tion is applicable to both. All evil, be it physical or — 
moral, may be described as a corruption or darkening ~ 
of the soul or seminal reason by Matter. 

There remain one or two other aspects of Matter 7 





to be considered; Matter regarded as a physical ~ 
substratum, and Matter in the intelligible world, ~ 
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/ In his discussion of the first point Plotinus follows 





Aristotle. The necessity for such a substratum is 
proved by the Peripatetic appeal to the phenomena 
_ of change. Change is transformation. Qualities do 
- not alter their natures, but things their qualities. 
There must then be something which passes from 
one to the other. 

What is this something? Plotinus proceeds to 
criticize the answer given by the hylozoists and 
atomists, Elements are determinations of Matter. 
Such is his general criticism. In greater detail he 
reviews Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Anaximander, and 
Leucippus. 

Apparently misinterpreting Empedocles, he says 
that his elements show that they are not Matter 
by the fact that they are corruptible. Empedocles, 
as a matter of fact, had maintained their incorrupti- 
bility. Plotinus had better have argued that they 
are specific, and therefore a composite of Matter and 
Form. Against Anaxagoras he urges that voids and 
Being must be prior to “the mixture,” 7d piypa. 
For the mixture must exist, must have Being as a 
substratum. If Being be mixed, then this “mixture” 
again must have a common ground, and so on till 
the simple be reached. Again if vots be the creator, 
what is the use of having its material already created? 
Novs is the principle that could and should impart 
form to it. Of itself Matter should be formless. 

Anaximander he criticizes on the ground that he 

1 Cf. Aristotle, Met. A 2, 1069 b 3-9; 10, 1075 a 30-31. 
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means by the “indeterminate” a quantitative infinite 
(73 ddueEirnrov). But a quantitative infinite cannot 
exist either in itself or as an attribute of any being. 
It cannot exist in itself, since the parts of such an 
infinite are themselves infinite. That is, the part 
would equal the whole. (One wonders what Plotinus 
would have said of self-repetitive series, and Cantor’s 
mathematics of the infinite.) Nor could that of 
which such an infinity was predicated be in itself 
infinite, or simple, or Matter. Finally, the atoms 
of Leucippus are not Matter, for there is no such 
thing as an ultimate atom. ‘There can be no end 
to the division of the corporeal. Moreover, com- 
binations of atoms could never give rise to anything 
but combinations of atoms. The continuous, sensible 
world and the soul cannot be explained by it. 
Plotinus concludes that the primal Matter, the 
Matter which underlies all elements and determina- 
tions, must be without any qualities primary or 
secondary. It has no colour, temperature, weight, 
texture, structure, magnitude, or composition. All 
such determinations, all determinations of every sort, 
must be introduced into it from without. Else it 
would be in part self-determined and positive. Had 
it, for example, magnitude, it would have a structure 
of its own, and would be not altogether plastic. All 





determinations, those of quantity as well as those of | 


quality, are the work of seminal reasons. 
If it be objected at this point that nothing can exist 
that has not magnitude, Plotinus replies that nothing 
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incorporeal has magnitude, yet the incorporeal 
exists. Matter is incorporeal in itself. Body and 
magnitude are determinations acquired by participa- 
tion in Form.! 

The second and more important thing to note is 
the distinction made by Plotinus between sensible 
and intelligible Matter. It may be objected, he Says, 
that there is no such thing as intelligible Matter. 
Matter is indeterminate, what is intelligible is 
essentially determinate. The material object is 
compound, composed of Matter and Form, the in- 
telligible, taken by itself, is apparently simple. Again, 
we arrive at the conception of Matter from the 
phenomenon of “ becoming” ; but in the intelligible 
world there is no change or alteration. Moreover, 
where could such a Matter come from? If it be 
generated, it must have a principle of its own; if 
it be eternal, there is still a plurality of principles. 
But in that case the plurality of worlds will be con- 
tingent in its existence; that is, will be due to the 
union of these principles, and each intelligible, like 
each sensible object, will be composite and corporeal. 
How then are we to deal with these difficulties ? 

Plotinus begins with a denial of the assertion that 
there is no indeterminateness in the intelligible world. 
Nor, he adds, need we necessarily look askance at 
Indeterminateness as an indubitable sign of imperfec- 
tion. It depends upon the kind of indeterminateness. 


a For. all this discussion see ii. 4, § 6 et seq. is cet #4) 
[vol. i, p. 154, 1. 29 et seq. |. 
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Thus the soul is indeterminate relatively to voids and 
Reason, by which she is given form and value. But 
this is not all. In the content of voids itself we are 
able to make a distinction between Matter and Form. 
There are many Ideas, “and if the Ideas be many, 
they must have something in common, and since 
they differ from one another, each must also have 
something peculiar to itself. This something peculiar 
and differentiating is the form proper to each Idea. 
But if there be Form, there is also something which 
is formed, to which the principle of differentiation is 
applied.” How now shall we describe intelligible 
Matter? 'To answer this we must ask what the Ideas 
have in common. ‘They all are, and all have unity. 
Blank, simple Being, then, is the Matter or substratum 
of all forms, and hence of the intelligible world. 
Intelligible, however, is to be sharply distinguished 
from sensible Matter. ‘“'The divine Matter in grasp- 
ing what determines it, gets a determinate and 
intelligible life. But sensible Matter, even when it 


becomes something determinate, is not even then | 


living or thinking, but a mere corpse adorned.” In 
other words, the intelligible Matter is completely 
assimilated to Form. Forms do not fall short of 


their true selves. 


1 ii, 4, § 4 (160) [vol. i. p. 152, 1. 27 ef seg.]. 0 6h Adyos july 
brobeuevos TO vov elvar TH eldn—OEdELKTAL yap év &dots—mpoirw. 
el ody woNAG TH ely, Kowwdy wey Te ev adTois avdaykn elvac* Kal OH Kal 
tdiov, @ Siapéper GAO GNAov. rodro 5) Td Wuov Kal 4 dvadopa 7 


xwpltovea 7 oixela éort mopph. el d¢ poppy, éore kal Td woppovuevor, a 


epi 6 7) Sagopa. 
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Another point of contrast is that intelligible 
a Matter is a principle of eternal, and not of temporary, 
individuations. Sensible objects “become,” and 
| change into one another, but the intelligible world 
4 with all its distinctions simply is what it is without 
_ reference to any time. 

: Finally, intelligible Matter is closely connected 
with the category of Difference. “The Difference 
_ which is in the intelligible world for ever produces 
| Matter, for it is the source of Matter, being the 
primal motion. Hence the primal motion is also 
called. difference, because difference and motion arise 
together. The motion and the difference which 
proceeds from the first principle are undetermined 
and need the first principle for their determination. 
They are determined when they turn back to it; 
but before that both Matter and Difference are. in- 
determinate and not yet good, and unlit as yet by 
| the first principle. For if light proceed from it, that 
| which receives the light cannot be said to possess it 
i eternally, since there was a time before it received 
it, and possesses it as something alien, since the 
light proceeds from another principle than itself. 
So much by way of exposition, and perhaps more 
than is due, of Matter in the intelligible world.” 


1 Cf. ii, 4, § 5 (162') [vol. i. p. 154, 1. 16 e¢ seq.]. Kal yap 7 
éreporns 7 éxel del, Thy UAnv moe?’ apxh yap UAns atrn, 7H xlvynocs 
_ 1 mpwrn* 51d Kai airy érepdrns édéyero, dre dmod ebépuoar Klyqnors 
} Kal érepérns* ddbpicrov dé kal # Kivnows Kal } érepdrns 4 dd Tob 
ig mpwrov, Kaxelvou mpds Td dpicOAvar Sedueva* oplgerac dé, bray mpds 

| abrd émiorpagh’ mply d& ddpiorov kal rd repov Kal odmw dyabdy, GAN’ 
 addrisrov éxelvov. ei yap map éxelvov 7d Pas, TO Jexduevov Td Pas, 
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It seems at first sight impossible to reconcile this 
treatment of Matter as coupled with Difference and 
finding therein its dpx7, with the statement but 
a few paragraphs back that Form is the principle 
of individuation, Matter the common element in 
the Ideas. Doubtless there may be here a real 
confusion in Plotinus’s own thought. Yet the con- 
tradiction is not so serious as it appears. The 
category of Difference may. be regarded as the 
source of intelligible Matter without any implication 
thereby that Matter is necessarily the principle of 
differentiation. Plotinus’s real meaning seems to be 
that individuation in the intelligible as in the sensible 
world requires a substratum to be differentiated. 
Only things in the same universe and referable to 
some common summum genus (in this case “ Being”) 
can be compared with, or distinguished from, one 
another. The category of Difference then necessitates 
intelligible Matter. They are twin-born, as it were, 
from the One, and receive from it alike their being 
and their relations. | 

It should not surprise us, however, that we find 
it necessary to posit such a principle as intelligible 
Matter in vots. The intelligible world is the arche- 
type of the sensible world. But to be really the 
archetype of a composite world like our own, it too 
must be composite. 'There must be in it that which 





mply défacba, Pas ovK exer addnOuvdv, add AAO bv exeu, elep 7d 
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corresponds to the material substratum in the sensible 
| order. A cosmos means an ordering of Matter by 
- Form. Nor could Form exist without something to 
receive it.1_ We must distinguish the Aristotelianism 
of this passage from that denial already noted, that 
the 768 7. in the sensible world is the real thing, and 
that the form cannot exist without sensible embodi- 
ment. Contradictory as the statements. may seem 
at first sight, the one is really a reinforcement of 
the other. Having denied the dependence of Form 
upon sensible embodiment for expression, Plotinus 
now shows how each form contains within itself the 
conditions of its own existence. It has, as it were, 
besides its earthly body, a spiritual body. 

The analogy between the sensible and the in- 
telligible world is further developed. Just as the 
structure of the sensible world is an image, or 
shadow, or outer semblance of the constitution of 
the intelligible world, so sensible Matter is but a 
shadow or image of the intelligible substratum. 
Intelligible Matter is true essence. In voids there is 
no distinction between essence and existence.” 

Again, d@ propos of the indeterminateness of 
Matter, and of intelligible Matter, its indetermin- 
ateness is conceived as begotten of the boundlessness 
of the One, whether of its power or of its eternity. 
The One is not indeterminate in itself, but creates 
_ the indeterminate ; that is, the One is not indefinite, 


' ii. 4, § 4 (161 a) [vol. i. p. 152, 1. 27 et seq. ]. 
2 ii. 4, § 5 (161 £) [vol. i. p. 153, 1. 18 et seq.]. 
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but indefinable. The indefiniteness of intelligible 
Matter is the shadow of its indefinability. Sensible 
Matter, again, is a shadow of the intelligible. It is, 
however, more indeterminate than the intelligible, 
since it is further removed from the source of all 
truth and goodness.1 We may say, in fine, that as 
sensible Matter is not-being in relation to the being 
of the intelligible world, so intelligible Matter is 
being in relation to the super-being of the One.? 

\\ We are now in a position to review briefly such 
aspects of the Plotinian theory of Matter as concern us. 
With the history and forbears of this theory we need 
aot trouble ourselves. Suffice it to say that Plotinus 
follows Plato and Aristotle with little innovation. 
From Plato he takes his designation of Matter as 
not-being, “ other,” indeterminate, receptacle of being 
and determination ; from Aristotle his description of 
it as without qualification or form, blank, potential, 
that which can become all things and is itself no 
teh It has indeed for him, as for them, its 
function as the principle of the substantiality and 
solidity of the physical world, but in his case, as in 
theirs, its significance is more than cosmological. It 
means not merely that there is a world, but what 
the world is. It is a law or condition rather than 
the stuff of things. It marks a relation which the 
various parts of the world, including ourselves, bear 
to one another, and summarizes their behaviour. 





1 ii, 4, § 15 (169 a) [vol. i. p. 164, 1. 29 ot seq. |. 
? ii, 4, § 16 (170 B) [vol. i. p. 166, l, 15 e¢ seq. |. 
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a That for which it stands, in their relation and be- 


4 haviour, is a certain underbreeding in things, a lack 
: of character and manner, a failure to be true to their 
| true selves. Matter in a word might be described 


3 as a conceptual symbol for the fact that in the world 
| the real is not ideal, and the ideal is not realized. 

At the same time the Plotinian teaching modifies 
in some respects the doctrines of Plato and Aristotle. 
The érepov of Plato tends to revert to its original yj 
év. And the functions of Matter as the absolutely 
unqualified and indeterminate substratum of all 
oppositions, and as the principle and cause of Evil, left 
unrelated and even antagonistic in the Aristotelian 
system, are reconciled and related in an explanation 
satisfactory at least to Plotinus. 

But, in a way, the most instructive modification of 


| _ the older teaching touches Matter as a principle of 


individuation. This function, so important in the 
Platonic and Aristotelian treatment of Matter, is by _ 
Plotinus almost entirely denied to it. In him Matter 
is certainly not the principle of individuation in the 
intelligible world. It is rather the principle of its 
} community and oneness, of that being and unity in 
"which the Ideas all share in spite of their variety. 
' The cause of their variety and individuality is to be 
found in the category of Difference, a category which 
says no more than that forms and particulars are 


| different, and the secret of this fact lies hid in the 





| q bosom of the ineffable. 
+ Again, sensible Matter cannot be called the 
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principle of individuation in the sensible world, so 
far as human beings are concerned. Each individual 
man has his own determining pattern laid up in 
the heaven of the intelligible order. Of particular 


‘things other than human it probably must be 


regarded as the individuating cause, though largely 
on negative rather than positive grounds. Plotinus 
does not seem to extend the theory of Ideas of 
individuals to other than rational souls, and nothing 
else than the refraction of Matter can explain the 
breaking of the seminal reason emanating from the 
universal into the myriad particulars. 

These modifications of Plato and Aristotle, how- 
ever, could not correct the fundamental contradiction 
in their doctrine of Matter. ‘They could only serve 
clearly to expose what had been but latent and 
obscure in them. ‘The contradiction rested upon two 
opposing tendencies of thought, namely the tendency 
towards mysticism and that towards naturalism. In 
the older systems neither of these tendencies was 
conscious of more than itself. At any rate neither 
had realized its essential hostility to the other. 
It seemed as if they could be combined in the same 
system. They lay down together like enemies in the 
dark, unaware of each other’s identity. 

But in the history that intervened between Plato 
and Plotinus, both had become self-conscious and 
mature. The naturalistic tendency had fulfilled 
itself in the naked mechanicalism of the Epicureans — 
and the draped naturalism of the Stoics. The 
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mystic tendency had found its expression in the pre- 
Plotinian Neo-Platonism. Any system henceforth 
that should combine them could not but be rent and 
twisted by their conflict. 

The results of this conflict we have had fre- 
quent occasion to note, even within the professedly 
Stoic part of the Plotinian theodicy, in the constant 
recurrence there of the confusion between degrees 
of imperfection and kinds of perfection. We may 
note it again in the maintenance, along with such 
a theodicy, of a theory of intractable Matter, to all 
intents and purposes dualistic. And now we find it 
within that dualism itself confusing Plotinus’s treat- 
ment of the material principle. 

The confusion in question centres about the 
functions of Matter as a principle of individuation 
and as a principle of indeterminateness. In Plato and 
Aristotle this confusion had been quite innocent, so 
far as the phenomenal world was concerned. Matter 
was the ground of the differentiation of particulars 
from one another and from their appropriate Ideas 
or Forms. Such differentiation quite properly carried 
with it an implication of indeterminateness and im- 
perfection. The particular was imperfect by virtue 
of its difference from its form, and as no two 
particulars of the same species could differ from 
one another without at the same time deviating 
from their common standard, to be an individual 


. at all was necessarily to be imperfect. The result 





a was a correct theory of metaphysical evil so far 
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as sensible objects were concerned. For Plato the 
particular was by virtue of its particularity a poor 
copy of the Idea. For Aristotle the particular, — 
though real, was doomed to imperfection by that 
imperfect assimilation of Form which made _ it 
individual. Not to lose one’s self in the Idea, not 
to become purely typical and universal, was not to 
realize one’s perfection. 

As regards, however, differences within the in- 
telligible, as for example between Ideas or Forms, 
both Plato and Aristotle are silent. Such difference 
is an ultimate datum, an axiom. On the one hand, 
they could not deduce it, as did Plotinus, from a 
higher unity; though the rudiments of such de- 
duction may be discerned in the Platonic dependence 
of the Ideas upon the Idea of the Good. But with 
Plato the deduction is only rudimentary, and with 
Aristotle uncertainty regarding the relation of the 
other Forms to God leaves no room for it. On 
the other hand, intelligible individuation could not 
be ascribed to Matter. For Matter in the Platonic 
system is precisely that which differentiates the 
sensible from the intelligible world. And though 
Aristotle speaks of an intelligible matter,’ it had to 
designate for him as for Plotinus not the principle 
by which one form is distinguished from . another, 
but rather the common and connecting bond and 
substratum, the swmmum genus of which all forms 
may be regarded as species.” Ideas embody them- 


1 Met. H 6, 1045 a, Z 11, 1036 b. 2 Met. H 2, 1043 a. 
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selves; each in itself is its own and only particular, 
ev dpa kat Ady Kat apvOum. If one had demanded a 
reason for the plurality or individuation of the Ideas, 
it could only have been found in another Idea. But 
for this determining Idea yet another Idea would 
have been necessary. ‘Thus the principle of individua- 
tion of the intelligible world would have been at the 
end of an infinite self-repetitive series of Forms. 

The only method of avoiding such an inference 
would have lain in boldly extending the material 
principle both as a principle of individuation and 
imperfection to the intelligible world, and regarding 
the Ideas after the analogy of their particulars as 
fragments, or aspects, or mutilations of some higher 
unity behind them. 

Both Plato and Aristotle, it is true, display a 
tendency in this direction in the arrangement of 
Ideas and Forms in hierarchies culminating in the 
one case in the Idea of the Good, in the other in 
the divine Mind. One step more and we should 
have had the sole and only perfection of the 
mystic vision divided and diminished, through every 
possible grade of imperfection, till the limit and 
minimum of being was reached. 'Though, even then, 
the sudden transition from the intelligible to the — 
sensible level of existence would have broken the 
otherwise orderly diminution, and perplexing ques- 
tions might have arisen whether sensible embodi- 


_ ments of superior Ideas were more or less perfect 





than the Ideas of inferior particulars. 
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But this mystic tendency is not carried out in 
either Plato or Aristotle. In both cases it is checked — 
by a “naturalistic” inclination to regard Forms and 
Ideas as perfect after their kind, and not as mutilated 
aspects of the one perfection. The difference, then, 
could not be explained as the work of a distinctive 
principle of diminution and diversification, but had 
to be accepted as somehow involved in the nature 
of the ideal itself. 

These difficulties, latent in the Platonic and 
Aristotelian systems, and only to be laid bare by 
reflection, are so clearly exposed in Plotinus that 
the most casual runner may read. The function 
of differentiation was denied to Matter (except 
inconsistently in the case of particulars other than 
human), not from any perception of the difficulties 
involved, but because such a denial was in line 
with his naturalistic trend of thought. Individua- 
tion from this point of view did not imply 
imperfection. Imperfection lay only in a particular 
kind of difference, the difference of a thing from its 
entelechy or ideal self. One kind of thing is not 
imperfect because it is not another, but because it 
is other than its true nature, the standard of which 
is fixed from all eternity in the intelligible world. 
It is as the ground of such difference that the 
Matter of sensible objects is the principle of im- 
perfection. Its “otherness” is not the mark of an 
outward. distinction, but of an inward formlessness. 
But difference proper, the difference of one kind of 
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'§ thing from another, or in the case of human beings 


of one individual from another, is laid to the 
category of Difference. 

But Plotinus could not keep these two kinds of 
_ difference apart even on the assumption of a pure 
naturalism. The doctrine of Matter as the principle 
| of individuation of non-human particulars involved, 
as we know, a fatal self-contradiction. For the qualita- 
tive difference of particulars from one another implied 
a difference, on the part of one at least, from their 
proper form or type, and such difference implied 
imperfection. Yet why should it be worse for a 
horse to be a particular than for a man? In- 
dividuality in the latter case was justified and 
consecrated in the intelligible world. Why not in 
the former? Or, in other words, if the category of 
Difference accounts for my difference both from you 
and from my horse, and also for my horse’s differ- 
ence from you and from me, why should it not also 
account for my horse’s difference from yours? Why 
involve another principle ? 

Plainly then, it would seem the logical thing that 
Plotinus should refer the variety of particulars to the 
category of Difference, rather than to Matter. Matter 
would be the substratum in which individual differ- 


- ences inhered ; but this variety of particulars would 





reflect a similar variety in the intelligible order. 
1 Yet it is only by not taking the obvious logical 
step that Plotinus is saved from a nominalism of the 


|  barest sort. With reference to the forms of partic- 
U 
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ular men, we may well ask what their relation is to 7 


the form of man in general, and are at a loss for an 
intelligible answer. Are we to regard that relation 


as one of ordinary subsumption like the inclusion of — | 


species within a genus? It would seem so. Yet in 


that case Plotinus is condemned out of his own © 


mouth. According to his own confession it is 
Form which is the principle of specific difference, 
intelligible Matter the common ground in which 
specific differences inhere. The universal man, then, 
man in general, is merely the intelligible Matter for 
the Ideas of particular men. The same will be true 


of the relation of any universal to its. particulars. 


The particular, not the universal, will be the formal — 


principle. ‘The universal will be merely the subject 
of which the individual form is predicated. But this 
involves not only a complete reversion of the relation 
of universal to particular, but a practical annihilation 
of the universal. ach individual form is unique, 
and, gua a single unique form, is but once embodied. 
Inherence of such forms in a common substratum is — 
impossible. The universal will be a mere name, — 
accidentally and arbitrarily applied to several 


individuals. Metaphysical significance it will have — 
none. : 


Furthermore, the outcome of such a nominalism ~ 


must have been naturalism. We remember the ~ 
Plotinian argument. Just as species cannot be ~ 


expected to be each other, or to have identical — 


perfections, so individuals within the same species 
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cannot be asked perfectly to embody the type. 
Particular men are not to be blamed for not attain- 
ing to the acme of human excellence. Did they 
attain to it, they would no longer be Tom, Dick, 
_ and Harry, but airds 6 dvOpwros. Their particular 
_ forms then are quite as perfect as the type-form. 

But which is the principle of individuation in this 
case, the Idea of Difference, or Matter? Evidently 
the Idea, since here we are dealing with a dis- 
tinction of one form from another, and intelligible 
Matter is the principle of community. But in that 
case the Idea of Difference becomes the principle 
upon which rest the differences of individuals from one 
another, and from their type or common entelechy. 
It usurps, in fine, the most “un-ideal” of all the 
functions of Matter. 

Still it may be argued that this is to neglect 
particular forms, and their unique and proper per- 


| fections. May we not, one will ask, suppose an 





order of perfections, each unique and individual, 
differentiated from each other by the category, yet 
distinguished from their several particular embodi- 
ments, or, in other words, imperfectly expressed in 
the phenomenal world, because of Matter? But 
where am I to find my criterion for judging whether 
or not an individual is realizing its particular self 
except in its relation to its species? Am I a good 
John Smith except in so far as I am a good man? 
On the other hand, if I have an absolutely particular 
and unique function to perform, how can it be said 
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that I am not performing it whatever I may do? 
My function may well be to be what I am from 
moment to moment. Ideals, no less than Ideas, are | 
the result of generalization. 

But it is beside the point for us to re-open further 
an argument already sufficiently thrashed out. 
It is enough for us to have shown here that the 
individuation founded by Plotinus upon the category 
of Difference could not consistently have been held 
apart from that based by him upon Matter. To 
pursue this line of thought to its logical conclusion 
must have ended in a reference of all individuation 
to the category. All yp would have become érepov. 
Nothing could fail of some one form of being except 
in so far as it perfectly embodied some other. Were 
I not this self, I should be that. i 

Thus Plotinus would have been brought face to 
face with the fundamental contradiction of his 
theodicy. The category of Difference must be re- 
sponsible either for all evil and imperfection or for 
none. To choose one alternative led directly to 
mysticism, to choose the other led no less directly 
into naturalism. ‘There was no via media. 

But if regarded from one point of view the 
category of Difference was logically bound to take 
over from Matter just what made it the origin of 
Evil, from another point of view Matter was quite as 
bound to absorb the category. Jf in spite of the 
Plotinian distinction between them, we find the 
category covertly performing a function openly 
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charged to Matter, so do we equally find Matter 
really responsible for what is made explicitly the 
business of the category. It is Plotinus’s intention, 
as we know, that none of the differences due to the 
category shall imply imperfection. All such shall 
be attributed to Matter. But now what does the 
category actually account for? It accounts not 
only for the individuation of Ideas within vots and 
of souls and seminal reasons within the World-Soul, 
but also for the distinction of vots from the One, 
and of yvy7) from vots. Nots and vy are indeed 
described as possessed each of its appropriate 
excellence, and as in no wise to be blamed because 
they are not each other or not the One. Hence so 
far the ‘category of Difference might be properly 
invoked as their principle of individuation. But at 
the same time, however much of a contradiction in 
terms it may be, the perfection of vots is regarded 
as not so perfect as that of the One, and the excellence 
of yvy7 as not so excellent as that of vots. In other 
and familiar words, kinds are also regarded as grades 
of perfection. 

What is to account for the graded character of 
these perfections, that is, for the diminution in 
point of excellence, which one kind of perfection 
displays as compared with another? Noits, though 
perfect in itself, is imperfect compared with the One. 
Wvy7, though possessed of her proper excellence, is 
lacking in excellence as compared with vois. How 
shall we explain this comparative imperfection? By 
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the category of Difference or by Matter? By 
Matter, is the logical answer. 

Yet Plotinus’s explanation, as far as he gives any, 
is implicitly to refer it to the category. There is 
no Evil in the supersensible world. Each hypostasis, 
as a whole and in its parts, is perfectly itself. We 
need then to seek no origin of Evil there, but only 
a principle of variety in the Good. But at the same 
time, the fatal comparison of goods in point of 
goodness is found there too. And this comparison 
could not but imply and rest upon a principle of 
imperfection. 

Plotinus, doubtless, would have answered us with 
a reiteration of the proper perfections of vots and 
Yvx7}, and an assertion that the fact that, one kind 
of perfection is not so perfect as another is quite 
different from the fact that a thing is not so perfect 
as its own nature entitles it to be. But the distine- 
tion cannot be maintained. ‘To say that one kind 
of perfection is not so perfect as another signifies 
not only the innocent positive difference of the one 
from the other, but a certain lack in one or the 
other, or perhaps in both, of perfection in the 
abstract. A standard is covertly introduced by 
which the perfections compared are differentiated 


not only in point of kind, but of measure of excellence. — | 


So to compare them is, as we have already shown, 
really to “subsume” them under the standard set 
by the most perfect perfection, as particulars under a 
universal. As the particular more or less embodies 
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its entelechy, so the more or less perfect kind of 
perfection exemplifies to greater or less degree the 
standard value. That value is one. Just because 
it is a standard, it exists only in the highest degree. 
It may indeed be diffused throughout a variegated 
experience, and appears in many forms, distinguish- 
able in every way save in the point of their per- 
fection. But any distinction of one from another 
in that point is no longer a distinction of one kind 
of perfection from another, but of the imperfect 
from the perfect. It is only an imperfect object 
that can be not so perfect as a perfect object. 

- In short, to say that vois is perfect after its kind, 
but not so perfect as the One, differs in no wise in 
significance from saying that I am not so perfect as 
human perfection. I lack in regard to the standard 
set by my entelechy in precisely the same way and 
on precisely the same level of meaning as my 
entelechy lacks with respect to the standard entelechy. 
I am not so perfect as a man might be; human 
excellence is not so perfect as perfection might be. 
The principle of explanation will be the same in 
both cases. If we are to invoke Matter to account 
for my failure to realize the proper measure of 
humanity, we should logically call it in to explain 
the failure of the excellence of vots or Yvx7 to realize 
the proper measure of perfection as such. 

Moreover, we might turn the great Plotinian 
metaphor against its author and its purpose. We 
are to regard the emanation of reality from the 
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One under the figure of the light streaming forth 
from the sun and fading degree by degree into 
darkness. The darkness is Matter, the light Being 
and perfection. But where in such an analogy does 
the first degree of darkness and diminution occur ? 
Surely, we must answer, with the very first escape 
of light from the sun. By virtue of what is it that 
vovs 1s not so perfect as the One, and that its light 
is diminished, if not by virtue of an admixture of 
darkness? Diminution of light is darkness. It is 
only by reason of its diminution that the light is 
distinguishable from its source, vots from the One, 
yoxy from vots, the world from yvyj, Matter 
thus becomes the principle of individuation of the 
three principal hypostases. 

It follows that all that the category of Difference 
can account for is the variety of facts embodying 
any one degree of value; of Ideas, say, within vois, 
or of souls and seminal reasons within the World- 
Soul. But even this function is largely curtailed. 
As in the world we distinguish one thing as higher 
or lower than another, not only in relation to its 
particular type, but by a comparison of its type 
with others, so there must be corresponding hierarchies | 
of seminal reasons and Ideas. And for this graded 
structure within vods and yux7 the steady diminution 
of light ever dying away into the darkness will be 
the cause. ‘The minor as well as the major differences 
in value will have to be attributed to Matter. But 
what will be left in that case for the category of 
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Difference? Nothing but the individuation of 
particular objects within a given species exemplify- 
ing the same degree of value—the one function, 
that is, which when approached from the other 
side was left to Matter and denied of the category. 
But even this cannot be saved from the usurpation 
of the material principle. We find that as before 
no final line can be drawn between kinds of individua- 
tion. Such particulars as share in one and the 
same Idea and perfection are individual only in so 
far as they are different from that type and 
perfection, te. in so far as they are imperfect. 
And Matter if it be nothing else is this principle of 
imperfection. Just as before, then, the category 
of Difference was logically forced to take over the 
individuating functions of Matter, so now Matter 
absorbs every function of the category of Difference. 
Instead of naturalism we have out-and-out mysticism. 
_ So much for the internal inconsistencies of the 
Plotinian doctrine of Matter. ‘There remains, how- 
ever, the general question of the relation of this 
doctrine to the rest of his system. As the case now 
stands, his teaching would seem to be dualistic. 
Matter is placed over against the “ spiritual” worlds 
as darkness against light, Not-being against Being. 
So diametrically opposed are the two principles that 
no summum genus can be found which shall contain 
them both. We might then at this point reason- 
ably describe Plotinus as the greatest exponent 
of the Neo-Pythagorean Seérepos Adyos. But, as we 
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know, to do this would be to ignore both base and 
apex of his system. “According to their dvwrdéro 
Adyos,” says Eudorus in a passage quoted by Simplicius 
of which we have already taken note, “we must say 
that the Pythagoreans hold the One to be the 
principle of all things; according to a dedrepos Adyos 
that they hold that there are two principles of created 
things, the One and the nature opposed to it.” 
Plotinus, for all his apparent adherence to the dedrepos, 
as it has been just set forth, must be reckoned among 
the followers of the dvwrdrw Adyos. Of this attempt 
at an ultimate monism in which his theodicy 
culminates, it will be the business of the following 
and last chapter of our essay to treat. 


1 Simplicius, Phys. 181. 10. Cf. Diogenes viii. 24. 








CHAPTER V 
THE THEORY OF EMANATION 


To describe the Plotinian effort to relate matter to, 
and deduce it from, the One must necessarily be 
in part little more than a review of what has 
already been said. We are already familiar with 
the outlines of the theory of emanation, and with 
something of the details of its working in the 
generation of Mind from the One, and of Soul from 
Mind. It remains for us to review them briefly, and 
then to pass on to an investigation of such last steps. 
in the emanatory process as lie between Soul and 
Matter. The first part of our task, a review of 
what has already been considered, will perhaps be 
best accomplished by translating a portion of a short 
book in the fifth Ennead, entitled “ Concerning the 
Generation of those things which come after the 
First,” in which the implications and the first 
stages of emanation are summarized. The book 
begins, we may remember, with the statement “that 
the One is all things, and yet is none of them. For 
the source of all is not all, but all things belong to it 
inasmuch as all flow back, as it were, to it. Or rather, 


1 vy. 2. 
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all things exist in it not as present, but as future. 

How then can they come forth from the One in its 

simplicity, since in the Same no variety makes its 

appearance, nor any duality of any kind? In this wise, 

I reply : Because nothing exists in the One, therefore 

all things proceed from it, and the One in order that 

they may exist, is itself not Being, but the generator 

of Being; and this generation of Being is the first 

creative act. For being perfect by virtue of seeking, 

‘having, and needing. nothing, it overflows, as it were, 
and this overflow makes something other than it. And 
what has come into being turns back to the One and 
is filled by it, and looking towards it becomes Mind. 

And the steadfastness with which it stands turned 
towards the One produces Being, and its vision of the 

One produces Mind. Now since it stands turned to- 

ward the One in order that it may see, it becomes at 

once Mind and Being. So then, being like the One, 

it does as the One does, and pours forth its mighty 

power in its own form, just as what is prior to it 

poured its power forth. And this activity proceeding 

from essence is Soul, which comes into being without 

any change or movement in Mind, just as Mind 

came into being without any change or movement in 

the principle prior to it. But Soul does not remain 
at rest, but is herself in motion and generates an 

image of herself. By looking whence she was created, 

she is given completion, but by moving in a different 

and opposed direction she generates an image of 

herself, to wit, sense and vegetative nature. . . . 
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“'There is thena procession from thefirst to the last, 
in which each thing is always left in its proper place, 
but in which the created ranks lower than the creator. 
Still each thing is the same as that which it follows, so 
long as it makes it the object of its pursuit. . . .”1 

So much for emanation in general, and the 
procession of Mind from the One, and of Soul from 
Mind. We have now to carry that procession beyond 
Soul and show how it implies Matter at the end. 

That the process of emanation should cease with 
the generation of Soul is as impossible in the 


1 1. 70 év wdvra Kal ovde &y* dpyh yap mdvrwv ob mdvra, adn’ 
éxelyns mdvra* éxet yap olov dvédpame* padrov 6é ow értw, aN’ 
Gorat. mis odv €& dirhod évds obdemas ev radrG Parvouéyns TokiAlas, 
ov Sumddns drovody ; 4 bre ovdev Fy ev adbrG, dia Toro é€ abrod rdvra, 
kal iva 7d dy 7, did Toiro abrd ovK by, yevynThs dé adrod* Kal rpory 
olov yévynos attrn* dv yap Tédevov TH undev Snreiv unde Exe unde 
SetcOar ofov darepeppin Kal 7d dareprdfpes attoO memolnxev AANO* 7d 
dé yevouevor eis aitd éreotpddn Kal érdnpwOn kat éyévero pos avrTo 
Brérov kai voids otrws. Kal 9 uev mpds éxeivo ordots abrod 7d bv 
érolncev, 4 dé rpds aird Oda rdv voiv. émel ody éorn mpds ard, va 
ly, uot voids yiverar kal bv. otrws ody dv olov éxelvos Ta Spoia 
movet OUvayiv mpoxéas moddjv* eldos dé Kal rodTo av’rov, camep 7d 
mpd avrob mpdbrepov mpoéxee. Kal atrn éx Tis ovclas évépyea Puy} 
TovTo pévovros éxelvov yevoudvn* Kal yap 6 vods uévovtos Tod mpd 
avrod éyévero. 7%) 5é ob wévovoa Tore?, GANG KivnOcion eyévva elSwrov. 
é€xet mev ody Brérovoa, b0ev éyévero, tAnpodrar, mpoedOodca 5é eis 
klynow Gddnv cal évavrlay evra eldwrov adriis alcOnow Kal pvow 
Thy év Tois puTois. ovdév 5é Tod mpd adrov dmrhpnrar obs daroré- 
Tuma, 51d Kal doxe? Kal  dvOpmmrov puxh méxpe hurdv POdvew* 
Tpomov ydp twa pOdver, Sri avdris 7d év purois* ob phy waca év 
Purois, GAA yevouevy év Hurois ot'rws éorly, Sri él rocoToy mpoéBn 
els 70 kdtw brbcracw &dyv Toinocapérn TH mpoddw Kal rpoduula Tod 
xelpovos* érel kal rd mpd rovrou 7d vou é&nprnuévov péverv Tov voor 
ép’ éavrod ég. 2. mpdeow ody am’ dpxijs els €oxaTov KaraNevropevou 
del exdorov év TH olxela dpa, Tod dé yevywuevou &dXnv Tdéw ap- 
Bdvovtos ri xelpova’ exacrov wévror Tavrov ylverac @ dv éxliomnrat, 
Ews av Epérnrat. 
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nature of things as that it should not take place at 
all. Just as the One must create, since creation is 
implied in its nature,’ and as that creation once 
started could not stop at Mind (since then all possible 
kinds of being and grades of perfection would not 
have been exhausted which must exist if the higher 
grades exist),? so Soul must overflow into further 
forms of existence. She must display what she can 
produce, she must, like every other natural object, 
develop that of which she is capable, just as the seed 
unfolds its potentialities.* 

Now “if there were no body, Soul could not 
go forth from herself, since there is, no other 
place save body where it is natural for her to be. 
If then she is to go forth from herself, she will 
create for herself a place, and hence body. And 
though her immobility is made fast, as it were, by 
the category of Rest ‘itself, she is like a great light 
which in shining forth finally becomes darkness at 
the outmost extremities to which its fires reach.” 4 

But this power of emanation and production “is 
not to be stopped and circumscribed by jealousy, 
but must ever proceed until the universe has come 


1 iv. 8, § 6 (474 a) [vol. ii. p. 149, 1. 32 et seq.]. 

2 iv. 8, § 3 (472 a) [vol. ii. p. 147, 1. 2 et seq. ]. 

3 iv. 8, § 6 (474 a—B) [vol. ii. p. 149, 1. 32 e seq.]. 

4 iv. 3, § 9 (379 a) [vol.. ii. p. 20, 1. 27 et seg.]. cwparos pev 
uh bvros ob5 Av mpodAOor WuxH, Emel ode Tbros Gddos Eotw, Sov 
aépuxev elvat. mporévar dé ef wéAdor, yevvjoer EavTy TéTov, Wore Kal 
coua. THs 5) ordoews airhs ev airy TH oTdce olovel pwvvupevyns — 
olov rod pas éxAdupav ém’ a&xpos Tots éoxdros Tov mupds oKOTOS 
éylyveto. 
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to the end of the possibilities of being. This is 
due to the inexhaustible power of the One, which 
gives of itself to all things and cannot suffer 
anything to be without a share of itself. For there 
is nothing to prevent anything from sharing in the 
nature of the Good, as far as it is able to comprehend 
it. If then the nature of Matter has always existed, 
it is impossible that as something existent, it should 
not participate in that which gives of its largess of 
good to all things as far as each is able to receive 
it. But if the generation of Matter has followed 
by necessity from causes prior to it, not even thus 
can it be separated from the Good through any in- 
ability to come to it sooner on the part of that which 
has, after all, given it being out of mere generosity.” ! 

Finally we may return to the passage where 
Plotinus discusses the meaning of Plato’s statement 
in the Theaetetus that evil is necessarily involved in 
good. ‘The necessity of Evil,” he says, “is to be 
understood thus. Since the Good is not alone, there 
must come through the procession from it, or, if one 
prefers, through the continual descent and departure 
from it, that which is last and after which it is not 


1 iv. 8, § 6 (474 B) [vol. ii. p. 150, 1. 13 e¢ seg.J. dv odk de 
oTHoat olov mepeypdvavTa POdvw, xwpeiv dé del, Ews eis Exxarov méxpt 
Tov duvaTod Ta wavTa HKn aitia Suvvduews amdérov éml wavTa Tap’ 
auTis mweumovans, Kal ovdév mepiideiy &moipov abrjs Suvapévyns. ov 
yap 5) Fv 8 éxwdvev driody Euporpov elvac picews adyabod, Kal’ cov 
Exacrov olév Te Fv weradauBdavew. lr’ odv fv del } THs Urns Pots, 
ovx oldy Te Hy avTHY wh meTATXElY OdcaY TOU Tact TO ayabdy Kad’ boov 
divarar Exacrov xopyyotvros’ elr’ émnxodovOnoev €& advdyKns 7 
yéveris adris Tots rpd avris aitlos, ov’ ws der ywpis elvar, ddvvapla 
mpl els abryv éMOely ordvTos TOU Kal 7d elvat olov év xdpure SévTos. 
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possible that anything more should come into being. 
This is Evil. What comes after the first exists of 
necessity ; therefore the last also exists of necessity. 
This is Matter which has nothing more of the first 
in it. Such is the necessity of Evil.”? 

After Soul in the order of emanation comes the 
material universe. This, as we know, may be regarded 
as a perfect whole in which each part occupies its 
appropriate place. But at the same time these parts 
may be arranged in a hierarchy according as they are 
higher or lower, and possess a greater or less degree 
of being. Within the universe we may descend step 
by step from the highest and most highly complicated 
forms of organic, to the simplest and least specialized 
forms of inorganic existence. In the most amorphous 
forms of such existence we reach the least specific 
terms in which reason can define Being, the point 
where at length Being lapses into Not-being, and 
the last glimmer of light goes out in darkness. 

_ The mechanism of the emanation of the world 
from Soul may be briefly passed over. Since Soul 
is intermediate in the process of development, she. 
must reproduce, as well as preserve, herself. She 
must overflow, display her powers, realize her 
capacities. These capacities are not realized in 


14, 8, § 7 (77 £) [vol. i. p. 107, 1. 19 et seg.]. ore 5é rod KaKxov 
AaBelv kal otrw Thy dvdyKnv. eel yap ob udvoy 7d dyabdy, avd-yKy 
Th éxBdoe 7H wap’ avrod, 4, el otrw ris €0édou hévyew, TH del 
broBdoe Kal dmrocrdoe, 7d éoxarov, kal wed” 5 ovK Fy Ere yevéoOat 
ériobv, ToUTO elvae 7d Kaxdv. €& dvd-yxns 5é elvar Td wera TO TpHTOr, 
ore Kal Td €oxarov* rodro dé | UAn pndev ere Exovoa avrod, Kal 
atrn  avayKn TOO Kakod~ : 
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thought alone, for in that case she would be indistin- 
guishable from Mind. She has sensitive and vegeta- 
_tive powers as well; witness the existence of sense, 
life, and inorganic Nature. It is these powers that 
actualize themselves in the phenomenal universe. 

We are now in a position to understand the 
character of Plotinus’s attempt at a monistic ex- 
planation of the material principle. It has, it 
seems, two fairly distinct aspects. In the first 
place there is an endeavour to show how any 
emanative process must, by the logical necessities of 
its own nature, involve “ material” features (I use 
the adjective in the Plotinian metaphysical sense). 
To emanate is to go forth, and going forth implies 
a departure and separation from its source of what 
overflows. By virtue of this separation we are able 
to distinguish what is generated from its generator, 
and to predicate of it difference from its source. 
Otherwise the overflow would be indiscernible as 
such. The light, for example, which the sun gives 
out would be indistinguishable from the sun itself. 
In that case we could not properly speak of an 
overflow, or emanation, or radiation at all. Being 
would not stream from a source, but would be like 
a lake without tributary or outlet, and ever at the 
f same level. In other words, all individuation would 

take place within the One and nothing could be 
j distinguished from it, just as in Spinoza’s system 
everything is a mode of the one divine substance, 


~ and outside God nothing can exist or be conceived. 
x 
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Emanation then involves a departure and an 
extrinsic differentiation of what is generated from its 
generator. But to depart from the absolute Good, 
the standard of perfection and fulness of reality, ‘is 
not only. to become a different kind, but a lesser 
degree of perfection. What proceeds is by reason 
of its procession different in being from the fulness: 
of Being, and in good from the highest Good. To 
exemplify his point Plotinus had but to appeal to 
concrete facts. ‘The perfume is fainter the farther 
it gets from the sweet-smelling object, the light 
fades in proportion as it proceeds farther from its 
source. In fine, departure from an absolute standard 
means diminution with respect to that standard. q 

Thus it seemed to Plotinus that he had shown 7 
that a “material” principle is implied in the very | 
nature of the emanative process gua emanative, and 
that procession or creation of a logical necessity 
involves imperfection. At the same time the 
passages we have been considering appear to teach 
a substantial derivation of Matter from the One. 
Matter is 7d éryarov in a chain of which the One is 
7d mporov, and in which each link is derived from 
and dependent upon its antecedent. Just as the One 


overflows into Mind and Mind into Soul and Soul — 


into the world, so the lowest powers of Soul in their — 
final exhaustion pass over into blank nothingness, 
or, in other words, beget or produce it. The last — 
glimmer of light, we might say, by its extinction ~ 
gives rise to darkness. ; 
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_ Indeed, in one way the production of Matter, or 
what is to all intents and purposes Matter, may be 
said to begin with the emanation of Mind from the 
One. Mind by its separation and individuation from 
the One is thereby diminished in perfection as com- 
pared with the One. The One as the source of Mind 
gua Mind is the reason for Mind’s difference from it, 
and diminution with respect to it. Mind then and 
the material principle issue twin-like from the One. 
If it be objected that the diminution of Mind is due 
to Matter and the fading of the light to darkness, 
the reply is ready that it is equally correct to say 
that Matter is due to the diminution of Mind, dark- 
ness to the fading of the light. The truth is, we 


| _ might add, that neither can be described as due to, 


or caused by, the other. They are merely different 
definitions of one and the same fact. 

Matter then, though a co-eternal principle wath 
the One (since the procession of the world is from 
eternity), is not co-absolute. The One might exist 
without Matter, but Matter could not exist apart 
from the One. It is involved in and dependent upon 
that process of emanation of which the One is the 
source. It owes its being to the One. Were there 
no light there could be no darkness, were there no 
Being there could be no Not-being. For darkness has 
no meaning or no existence in fact, save in relation to 
the light an absence of which it signifies. And Not- 


“4 being is meaningless apart from the Being of which it 





“a _ isthe extinction. Itisa relative, not an absolute term. 
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The question of the success of this attempt at 
a monistic deduction of the imperfect from the 
perfect may be postponed for the present. But 
whatever we may think of its intrinsic self-consistency, 
it could not but raise again many problems of vital 
bearing upon the interests of a theodicy. It must, 
for example, bring up the whole point at issue with 
the Gnostics. Must not such a process as we have 
described be regarded as a process of degeneration ? 
Does not the emanation of Soul from Mind and of 
the world from Soul necessarily imply a fall on the 
part of the hypostasis in question? What is Soul, 
in a word, but a rather more quietly dressed, yet 
none the less fallen sister of Sophia Achamoth ? 

These difficulties which we noted in treating of 
Plotinus’s attack upon the Gnostics, and promised 
later to take under consideration, we may regard as 
more or less answered in the course of the interven- 
ing discussion. We know by what means, and at 
what expense of logic, Plotinus avoided the main issue. 
He shifted his weight, if one may use the expression, 
from the mystic to the naturalistic foot. Mind, Soul, 
universe—each had its proper perfection to which it 
perfectly attained, and was not to be blamed or 
regarded as degenerate because its particular perfec-— 
tion was less perfect than that of its predecessors. 
Together with this insistence upon different kinds of 
perfection, was a conception of the Good as active 
and expansive in its nature, overflowing from its 


superabundance, and filling all possibilities of being. 
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Such an emanation involved neither diminution 
nor degeneration. The sun is not spent in send- 
ing forth its light and heat, nor is the rose less 
sweet for the perfume it spreads about it. More- 
over, no one degree of heat or light or sweetness 
is diminished, or deteriorated, or changed in its 
particular measure by reason of the next lower 
degree immediately following it. Since each step, 
then, in the process gives rise to the next without in 
any way detracting from the proper fulness of its 
being, the process involves no intrinsic deterioration. 
No essence is corrupted, no degree of perfection as 
such is degraded into a lower. From this point of 
view, however difficult it may be to reconcile it 
with the other, emanation is not a fall. 

In the same way since the operation involved no 
change or decrease in the creator, the act of creation 
could be regarded as essential, not accidental. It is 
the nature of the One to overflow into Mind, of 
Mind to overflow into Soul. And it is likewise 
essential to Soul to create the world, not accidental, 
as in the case of Sophia Achamoth. She would 
not be so good as she is, would not occupy the 


; _ place she does, would not be herself, were there not 





possibilities of perfection beyond her to be realized. 
With her as with the One, creation is a sign of 
superabundance of perfection, not a desertion of her 
proper function and a symptom of disease. 

Still there were difficulties yet to be faced. 
Moral evil remained inexplicable. For its occur- 
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rence there was no precedent, for its explanation 
no solution in the nature of the emanative process. 
There was no “ fall” involved in the procession of 
Mind from the One, of Soul from Mind, or yet of 
the universe from Soul. ‘The World-Soul gave forth 
the physical world with the same ease with which 
Mind produced the World-Soul. Nor was there any- 
thing in the universe thus given forth that could 
bring shame upon her or contaminate her with its 
contact and dependence. The world as we have 
already seen is a perfect world. ‘There is not a shade 
of the fading light which gives existence to its mani- 
fold being that is not so bright as in the nature 
of things it can be. It causes the World-Soul no 
difficulty ; it in no way interferes with and hinders 
her in the exercise of her proper functions. While 
pouring it forth from the superfluity of her own per- 


fection she maintains that perfection at its due level,’ 


and remains steadfastly turned towards Mind for her 
interest and inspiration. We might indeed liken her 
creative act to the performance of a master-pianist 
who, with never a glance at the keys and with eyes fixed 
upon his notes, plays a world-symphony with fault- 
less technique.! In short, her generation of the world 
is an act of the same class as her generation by Mind. 

But the relation of the individual soul to the 
particular body is different. She is, to carry on 

1 Cf. the simile of Numenius of the pilot who keeps his eyes 


fixed upon the stars. Eusebius, Praep. Ev. xi. ch. 18, quoted 
by Vacherot, op. cit. i. p. 323, 
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our figure, a bungling performer. ‘The keys worry 
and obstruct her fingers, distract her attention, 
involve her in blunders in reading and interpretation. 
Instead of governing the body from above, as it were, 
making it the instrument of her will and the vehicle 
of her perfection and powers, she is governed by it, 
dragged down and subjected to it, and its passions. 
She errs and she sins. 

But how are we to find any place for this 
phenomenon of sin in the emanative process? Why 
should the particular soul be corrupted by her 
descent into a particular body, any more than the 
World-Soul by her descent into the body of the 
universe? Or better still, since Plotinus insists that 
the body is rather in the soul than the soul in the 
body, and the World-Soul is said to govern the world 
from above, why should the particular soul’s genera- 
tion of a particular body involve her in relations with 
it which may be described as a descent into it? Why, 
in short, in the case of the particular soul is creation 
a fall? Is this falla necessary incident in the process 
of emanation? If so, what becomes of moral responsi- 
bility? If not, what becomes of the law and order of 
the world? ‘The antithesis of freedom and determin- 
ism with all its difficulties, again confronts Plotinus. 

_ His answer is confused and contradictory. It is 
hard to give even a coherent account of it. But 
we may make an attempt as follows :— 

The relation of the World-Soul to the physical 


world in no wise detracts from the former’s perfection. 
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We may therefore conclude that mere possession of a 
body does not contaminate any soul. Contamination 
enters through some further relation or attitude of 
the soul towards the body. Indeed the mere posses- 
sion of a body is a part and a display of the perfec- 
jtion of the soul. “Although the soul is divine 
‘in essence, and is from above, she enters the body, 
and although a lesser divinity she comes hither by a 
voluntary inclination and by reason of her power, 
and for the purpose of adorning what is lower than 
she. If she flies quickly back, she incurs no blame 
in getting knowledge of evil and knowing the 
nature of vice, in displaying her powers,.and show- 
ing forth her works and deeds, which, had they 
remained in the incorporeal world, would have been 
without fruit and never have attained actuality, 
and the soul would have been ignorant of her posses- 
sions, had they not been displayed and had they not 
gone forth from her—assuming, that is, that in all 
cases activity is an index of power—and would be 
entirely hidden and, as it were, unseen and without 
being, at any rate without real being. . . .”1 





* iv. 8,§ 5 (473 p) [vol. ii. p. 149, 1. 16 et seg.]. otrw ro kalrep 
obca Oetov Kal éx Tov Térwy Tov dvw, évTds ylyverat TOD cdparTos. 
kal Beds ofca 6 torepos, por} adbrefovolw kal airla Suvdpews, Kal Tod 
Ker’ abriv Koouhoe wal Epyera, Kav pev Oarrov pvyn, ovdev 
BéBrarrat, yrdouw Kaxod mpocdaPodca, kal piow xaxlas yvodoa, rds 
Te Ouvdues dyovoca airis eis 7d pavepdv, Kal deltaca epya re Kat 
momjoes, & év TH dowudTw jpeuodyra pdrnv te dy fv, els 7d 
évepye del ovx lévra, riv Te Wuxhy adirhy eabev dy & elyev, od 
expavévra, ovdé mpbodov haBdvra, elrep mavTaxod h évépyea Thy 
Suva Ederke, kpupbetcay av dmdvrn, Kal oloy ddavicbeicav, kal od 
ovcav, undérore dvTws ofcar. 
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Plotinus will not deny that her connection 
with the body may be an advantage, even though it 
involve her in evil, provided only she reform. Like 
the Platonic judge she should know evil without 
experiencing it, and yet “the knowledge of the good 
is the clearer for experience of evil in the case of 
those whose power is too weak to understand evil 
without previously making trial of it.” 

What, now, is the nature of that particular con- 
nection of the body which involves the soul in evil: 
“'There are two reasons why the connection of the 
soul with the body is blamed: first, because. it 

impedes thought; second, because it fills her with 
_ pleasures and desires and pains.”? But under what 
circumstances and in what kind of relation to the 
body are obscuration of thought and i 
to the passions present ? 

So far the line of argument which we have been 
pursuing belongs to what we have called the 
naturalistic tendency in Plotinus’s thought. Bodily 
life seems to be regarded as not involving a priori a 
fall of the soul, but rather as an exhibition of her possi- 
bilities. In his answer, however, to the above question 
there appears to be a volte-face to mysticism. At any 
rate Plotinus’s explanation of the nature of the fall is 

1 iv. 8, § 7 (475 c) [vol. ii. p. 151, 1.17 e¢ seq.]. yvaous yap 
évapyeorépa Tayabod 7 Tod Kaxod retpa ols 7 Stvamis dobeveorépa, 7 
wore éemioThun Td Kakdv mpd Telpas yvOvat. 

2 iv. 8, § 2 (471 a) [vol. i. p. 145, 1 17 ef seg.]. dvo0 yap 
dvrwy, du’ & Svoxepalverac ) Wuyxis mpds odpara Kowwvia, dru TE 


éumddcov mpos Tas vonoes ylyvera, kal Ste HOovGy Kal émiOupidy Kal 
AuTav triurdnow adbrhy. 
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apparently not an explanation of how the soul enters 
into wrong relations with the body, but of how she 
enters into the body at all. He may be speaking in 
part metaphorically, it is true. Still the general 
sense of his answer is that incarnation is the result of 
a fault, not of a perfection on the part of the soul.? 
“What is it that has made souls forget God their 
father, from whom they derive their being, and to 
whom they wholly belong, so that they know neither 
themselves nor him? For them I answer, the origin 





of evil lay in audacity, and generation, and primal 
difference from him, and the desire to belong to 
themselves. Since they openly delighted in -their free 
will and began to exercise their own manifold self- 





originated activities, so having run a course. opposed | 
to the divine will and strayed very far from God they 
forgot that they came from him; just as children 
early removed from their father and brought up in 
a distant land for many years, forget who they 
themselves and their fathers are. ‘Thus, having no 
vision, either of God or of their own selves, the 
souls had no reverence for themselves—for they knew 
not their lineage—and honoured other things, 
marvelling at everything rather than at themselves ; 
and being struck by the outer world and holding 
it in high esteem, they became dependent upon it. 
Thus they severed themselves as far as they might 
from the divine from which they had turned in 
scorn. Esteem, then, of earthly things, and scorn 


1 iy. 8, § 5 (473 c) [vol. ii. p. 149, L. 7]. 
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of their true selves, is the cause of their complete 
ignorance of God.” ! 

Plotinus’s meaning is clearly set forth in another 
passage as follows :—“ Particular souls who exercise 
their natural inclination towards the intelligible and 
turn back to their source and at the same time 
govern what is lower than they, are like the light 
which, depending from the sun above, still does not 
grudge to spend itself upon the earth which lies be- 
neath. Such souls must be unharmed by earth and 
remain with the World-Soul in the intelligible world, 
and. united to her in heaven and sharing her rule. 
Even so kings rule conjointly with the King of all 
without. descending from their royal thrones, and are 
of the same rank with him. But when souls pass from 
a universal to a particular and independent existence, 
and weary, as it were, of being conjoined with others, 
each reverts to her own ‘individual life. So, when 
a soul has led her own life for some time and for- 


1 v. 1, § 1 (beginning, e¢ seg.) (481-482). 1. rl wore dpa éort 
TO mwemoinkds Tas Wuxas tarpds Oeod émiiabécOau, Kal wolpas éxeiOev 
ovous kal Sdws éxelvov dyvojoa Kal éaurds Kal éxetvov ; apxh per ody 
avrais To KaKkov 7 TOAua Kal n yéveots Kal 4 mpwrn érepdrns Kal Td 
BovdyOivar dé éavrdv ecivar. To 5h abretovoly éemerdjmep épdvnoay 
noOetcat ToAAG TH KweicOa wap’ abrdv Kexpnudvar, Thy évaytlay 
Spapotca Kal wrelorny ambctacw memonuévar iyyvonoay Kal éavrads 
éxetOev elvar* domep taides evO0s dmooracbévres amd Twarépwy Kal 
Tohtvy xpbvov méppw tpapévtes aryvootor Kal éavTods kal mwarépas. 
obr’ obv ér. éxetvor ob're éauTas dpdoa, drindoaca éavrds dyvola Tod 
yévous, Tinoacat Tada Kal mdvTa waddov 4H éavTdas Oavudoacat Kal 
mpos attra éxmdayeioa Kal dyacbeica Kal éénprnuévar rovtwv 
dméppntav ws oldv te éavtas Gv dweotpddnoay ariyudcaca’ wore 
oupBalve. THs mavTedods ayvolas éxelvov 7 Tavde Tih Kal 7 éavTov 
~driula etvar airta, 
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saken the universal mode of existence, and distin- 
guished and separated herself from the World-Soul, 
having no longer the vision of the intelligible, 
she becomes herself a part, and is alone and weak, 
and busy with many things, and looks to the part 
rather than to the whole ; and by her separation from 
the whole she falls into some one individual and 
forsakes all else but him, and goes and turns to him, 
who is but a part at the mercy of all things and 
everything. Thus she separates herself from the 
whole and is burdened with the governance of an 
individual part, and attaches herself to it, and cares 
for external things, being not only present:but deep 
sunk in them. ‘Thus we can properly say that she has 
lost her wings and is imprisoned in the body, since 
she has erred from her blameless existence—a life 
of governing the higher world in common with the 
World-Soul. And indeed it were altogether better 
she should return to her former state. But as it is, 
the soul is captive and fallen and fettered, and works 
through the senses because of this initial obstacle to 
the use of the intellect. In this plight she is said 
to be buried, to be in a cave. But by turning 
towards thought she is said to be loosed from her 
bonds, and to rise, when she begins by virtue of her 
recollection to gaze upon real existences. For in 
spite of her fall, she preserves ever something of 
the higher world within her.” ! 


1 iv. 8, § 4 (472 a) [vol. ii. p. 147, 1. 6 e¢ seg.]. 4. Tas dy xabé- 
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We may, however, pass over the seeming inconsist- 
ency of this passage with those which regard the 
soul’s descent into the body as a natural display of her 
perfections and powers. ‘The contradiction is, after 
all, but another instance of the fundamental 
inconsistency of the Plotinian system. Moreover, it 
seems to be metaphorically as well as literally meant ; 
and it answers our question as to the nature of the 
soul’s fall. Whether her union with a particular 
body be in itself a sign of decadence or of super- 
abundant good, whether the fall occurs before 
or after her entrance into corporeal life, we are now 
‘In a position to say in what that fall consists. It 
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consists in an attitude of the soul towards bodily 
life. It consists in forsaking the intellectual vision 
of the whole which she shares with the World-Soul, 
as a part thereof, and in allowing her particular 
part of the whole to engage her attention and 
interest. By virtue of her union with the body 
one might say she is endowed with two eyes, not 
one: the eye of reason, a heritage from Mind, and the 
eye of sense; the bird’s-eye that sees the universe — 
spread beneath it in its totality, sub specie aeternitatis, 
and the eye that looks away on a level before it, 


passing discursively from one part to another, and 


never grasping all the parts synoptically. , So long 
as she keeps the second eye shut, or at any rate so 
long as she subordinates and subsumes what she sees 
with it beneath the intellectual vision of the other, 
all is well with her. But if she allow its sights to 
interest and attract her, to draw her from the rational 
point of view and to blur it, she becomes immersed 
in sense, subject to the solicitations of the passions, 
sees things only in part and temporal sequence, and 
loses the intellectual vision of the whole. To revert 
to our figure of the musician, the particular soul looks 
to her fingers instead of her notes. While she looks 
steadfastly at the notes, she plays perfectly. Her 
fingers will take care of themselves if only she will 
let them. But if she looks to them, she loses her 
place, becomes confused, bungles her piece. Her 
fall, then, consists in attending to the keys instead 
of to the score, to the part instead of the whole. 
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But this does not answer the crucial question. 
The important point is whether the diversion of her 
attention from whole to part is implicated in the 
process of emanation, or is an act of free will. 

Plotinus denies the dilemma. He will solve the 
difficulty by choosing both alternatives. They do 
not exclude one another, but are compatible. 'The 
fall of the soul is both free and determined. ‘The 
particular soul must indeed send forth from herself a 
particular body by virtue of that same necessity which 
causes the emanation of the physical world from 
the World-Soul. It is an eternal law of nature that 
she should descend into the body.! At the same time 
she is determined to this descent by nothing save 
her own nature. She does not indeed choose whether 
or no she will descend. She finds descent the proper 
expression of her nature, and thus her voluntary and 
free act. She descends, says Plotinus, “as by a natural 
impulse, like that which moves one towards marriage 
or noble deeds, and not moved by logical reflection.” 2 

Indeed, we have here an instance of that complete 
accord between freedom and necessity in which all 
practical distinction between the terms vanishes. 
The soul’s creation of, or descent into, the body is 
like the act of the spirit in Paradise. If you say 
to her, “ You cannot act otherwise,” she will reply, 

T iv. 8, § 5 (473 B) [vol. ii. p. 149, L. 1 e¢ seq. ]. 
? iv. 3, § 13 (382 kz) [vol. ii. p. 26, L. 15 et seq.]. tace 5é odre 
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“TI do not will otherwise.” Her act, as Plotinus him- 
self remarks, may also be said to be neither free nor 
determined.! ER UP 

In this coincidence of freedom and _ necessity 
Plotinus apparently believes that he has found a 
clue to the solution of the difficulty. In a similar 
manner that diversion of the attention from the 
whole to the part, in which the soul’s descent into 
the body and her sin consist, might be regarded as 
both necessitated by the nature of the emanative — 
process, and at the same time a free act for which 
the soul is responsible. In this way moral evil could 
be fitted into and inter-connected with the world- 
process, and yet not attributed to it. ) 

“There is,” Plotinus argues, “no inconsistency 
in speaking as Plato does both of a ‘sowing’ into 
the process of generation ? and of a descent for the 
purpose of perfecting the all,? and of just punish-— 
ment* and the cave,> and both of freedom 
and of necessity ® (since necessity in truth includes 
freedom), and of the soul being in evil while in 
the body.” Nor is there any contradiction . . . in 
the doctrine of Empedocles of a flight from God and 
a wandering, or of sin upon which punishment comes, 
nor in the teaching of Heracleitus of a rest in flight, 
nor generally in the idea that the descent is both 

1 iy, 3, § 13 (382 £) [vol. ii. p. 26, 1. 13 et seq.]. 

2 Timaeus, 71 £, 72 D. 

3 Timaeus, 30. 4 Phaedrus, 247. 


5 Rep. vii. 514. 8 Timaeus, 47 pD-48 a. 
7 Phaedrus, 246 ; Phaedo, 62. 
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voluntary and involuntary. For everything that 
degenerates does so involuntarily. Yet since it 
degenerates of its own proper motion, the inferiority 
which results is said to be punishment for the act.” 2 
The fallacy in the argument must be obvious, 
also the confusion of the naturalistic and the 
mystic points of view upon which it rests. Granted, 
as we may be quite willing to do, that the procession 
of the body from the soul, or, if one prefer, the descent 
of the soul into the body, may be described without 
contradiction as both free and determined, or as 
neither, such an admission is only possible on the 
assumption that the procession or descent involves 
no fall into sin or imperfection, unless in truth the 
whole purpose of our theodicy is to be stultified. 
The soul, in obedience to the law of emanation, must 
send forth a physical body from herself; at the-same 
time, freely, (that is, under no outer compulsion) but 
as the expression of her proper nature and purpose 
she wills to send it forth. But if that emanation be 
a fall, then either she must fall, or she falls of her 
own free will. If she must fall there is no moral 
responsibility. Not she, but the emanative process, 
_} iv. 8, § 5 (473) [vol. ii. p. 148, 1. 22 et seg.]. 5. od rolvw b&a- 
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and ultimately either God or Matter, is to blame. 
On the other hand, if she fall of her own free 
will, all the old difficulties recur. Freedom is self- 
determination. But the soul can only determine 
herself to the good. Because of her proper per- 
fection she of herself cannot attend to, or interest 
herself in, anything but the universal and the in- 
telligible. Neither the necessity, then, that governs 
the process of emanation, i.e. the necessity that 
perfection shall overflow, nor the freedom of self- 
legislation, can explain a descent into the body 
which is a fall and a fault. We are in a cul-de-sac. 
But Plotinus, it seems, looked at the matter with 
both the naturalistic and the mystic eye wide open. 
The act whereby the soul created or descended into 
the body could be described as both necessary and 
free. ‘The naturalistic eye told him that this descent 
need of itself involve no fall or sin, but only the 
display of a new kind or degree of perfection. The 
mystic eye on the other hand assured him that it did 
involve a fall and a deterioration. With one eye he 
saw a descent of the soul for the purpose of perfect- 
ing the whole, sent by God to enlighten and give 
being to what was beneath her, maintaining in her 
downward flight the Heracleitean dvdéravAa; with 
the other, the soul descending to expiate her fault 
of separation, fleeing and wandering far from God, 
plunged in evil while in the body. And since the 
descent might be regarded as both determined and 
free, Plotinus could invoke its necessity ad majorem 
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Dei gloriam, to show that the One, though there be 
many stages between, is still the cause of the soul’s 
descent, so far as it is necessitated by, and displays 
the superabundance of, the soul’s perfection; its 
freedom also ad majorem Dei gloriam, to show how 
the One is not responsible for her descent so far as 
it implies fault and fall. Some such confusion of 
the meaning and application of terms is probably 
responsible for the contradiction. ) 

Plotinus then is satisfied with his attempt to 
derive the existence of Matter from the One without 
making the One responsible for its value. He 
believes, in a word, that he has achieved an ethical 
monism. What are we to say to his claim ? 

We must deny it, I think, and hold that he has 
not made good his point. Apart from his particular 
failure to explain how the descent of the soul into 
the body can be regarded as both innocent and 
guilty, determined and free, and how the fact of 
sin can be viewed as part and product of a world- 
order, which is still neither responsible for nor 
contaminated by its value, his whole method of 
deducing the imperfect from the perfect is open to 
suspicion. We cannot but doubt the success both 
of his endeavour to involve Evil as a matter of logical 
necessity in the process of emanation, and of his 
attempt ultimately to derive its substance from the 
substance of the One. His failure would seem to 
lie in an imperfect understanding of the implications 
of the analogy, upon which he relies. As the odour 
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goes forth from the scented substance, as heat is 
spread abroad from the fire, as light shines out from 
the sun, even so the universe emanates from God. 
And as the odour by reason of its very exhalation 
and of its own nature, as it were, weakens and dies 
into scentless air, as the heat and the light seem, 
incidentally to the conditions of an existence separate 
from their source and of their own selves, to dissi- 
pate, and grow cool, and fade, degree by degree and 
shade by shade, till at length they reach utter cold 
and darkness ;—so, Plotinus thinks, the outpoured 
world, just because of its emanation, must gradually 
dwindle in its measure of Being until it has shrunk 
to nothingness. 

But now, as a matter of fact, neither odour nor 
heat nor light fades by any inner necessity of 
its nature, but each is dissipated by the agency 
of principles other than itself. The perfume 
loses its strength as it proceeds from its source, 
because the molecules that compose its exhalation 
are separated by the air. Heat cools, and light 
darkens because they are diffused throughout space. 
The explanation of their diminution is to be found 
neither in their own natures as such, nor yet in the 
nature of the centre from which they proceed, but 
must be referred to another factor. Given but a 
single force overflowing from its source with nothing 
to oppose or dissipate it, and that force would 
forever express the full strength of its origin without — 
any diminution. Given, we might say to Plotinus, 
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your One, and nothing but the One in the beginning, 
with no opposing principle of dissipation, the world 
poured out from it would in every part and at all 
distances express the full measure of its excellence, 
just as were light and heat not of necessity’ dissi- 
pated by space, the outermost ramparts of the world 
would flame with the same intensity as the core 
of the central sun. 

In the attempt to derive Matter substantially from 
the One, the same failure occurs. Matter is called 
7 érxarov, the last, the limit, beyond which emana- 
tion cannot proceed. But darkness is not a minimum, 
but an absence of light. Pure Matter is not a mini- 
mum, but an absence of Being. Matter exists only 
where and in what degree Being has ceased to be. 
When Being has altogether disappeared we have pure 
Matter.. But the last degree of Being does not 
radiate Not-being from itself in the same way that it 
was radiated from the degree above. It does not_ 
produce Not-being by its death ; just as light does not 
_produce darkness. by going out. The diminution 
of light and the production of darkness have a 
cemmon cause. But that cause lies not in the 
nature of light. In the same way the negation of 
Being and the increase of Not-being have a common 
principle. But that principle does not lie in Being, 
but in something that hinders and thwarts its 
realization of its proper nature. 

The analogy, then, will not hold.. There is nothing 
in the nature of light or in the emanation of light 
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which of itself necessitates or gives rise to darkness. 
Darkness requires a separate and opposed principle 
of its own. Plotinus is involved in dualism by the 
implications of his own figure. Monistic analogies, 
indeed, were not lacking to him. He might have 
thought of the emanation of the world as a stream 
flowing in an impervious and frictionless channel, 
undiminished by evaporation, falling, if you like, 
from level to level. But such an analogy would 
give no support to the contention that there is a 
diminution in degree as well as a change in kind of 
perfection. For at every point the stream would be 
found to have all the volume and velocity of its — 
source. It would flow down its channel even as 
we might fancy the whole sun projecting itself down 
a column of ether of its own diameter laid out 
through the absolute void, undiminished in tempera- 
ture and brilliance to the end. 

We have played long enough with analogies. 
Still, our indulgence in them may have served to 
awaken one significant suspicion in our minds. We 
may well wonder whether any that Plotinus might 
have chosen to illustrate his monism would not, 
upon analysis, have been found altogether to pre- — 
clude his doctrine of degrees either of perfection 
or imperfection, and the possibility of Evil; and 
whether any which had sought to figure a derivation 
of Evil from the Good, of imperfection from the 
perfect, would not, in spite of monistic appearances, 
have involved an inevitable dualism. 
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With the collapse of the great Plotinian analogy, 
all the effort to deduce the imperfect from the perfect 
which it seemed to encourage and validate comes 
equally to naught. For, whatever we may think of 
the possibility of such a deduction in general (and 
my own scepticism with respect to it I have already 
abundantly expressed), Plotinus’s theory of emanation 
fails to-accomplish it. It is no more in the nature 
of Being to dwindle unaided into Not-being than it 
is in the nature of heat to become cold. Perfection 
can no more account for its own diminution, than 
light can contain within itself the reason why it fades. 
-Anemanation from the perfect would, if unimpeded, 
preserve all the excellence of its origin. Any world 
it might create would, it is true, be indistinguishable 
from God in value, but at the same time an appeal 
to the principle of the identity of indiscernibles 
would be beside the point. It might still be a 
different fact from God. Or rather it and God 
would have become parts of an infinitely rich and 
varied world between whose different elements no 
comparisons of better or worse could be made,—of 
a divine world in other words, in which there was 
nothing that was not godlike, and all things were 
gods, and God was all in all. 

But the original perfection of such an experience 
could not account for its vitiation by differences 
of values between its parts. Nor could we find 
any reason for any diminution in the excellence of 
the world by calling it an overflow from the perfect, 
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and therefore of less content than its source. ‘There 
would, perhaps, be less of it, but what there was 
would be no less good. It might not contain as 
many kinds of perfection, but each kind would be 
absolutely perfect and self-sufficient. The water 
which runs over from the fountain is no less clear 
and pure and good to drink than that which stirs in 
its depths. So far, then, as Plotinus has in mind 
such an argument, he is confusing quantitative with 
qualitative measure. There is no necessary connection 
between the mere size of a world and its goodness, 

We conclude that the perfect cannot be conceived 
as producing what is less perfect qua less, perfect. 
In it no raison @étre can be found for anything other 
than itself. If there be a diminution of the Good 
such as Plotinus imagines, the fact that as the Good 
goes forth it grows less good, can be explained only 
by the friction of another principle for the existence 
of which the Good cannot account. In fine, Plotinus 
does not achieve his purpose. The Setrepos Adyos 
of the Neo-Pythagoreans is not harmonized with 
and reduced to their dvwrdérw dédyos. Plotinus is 
a dualist in spite of himself. 





Our study of the Plotinian theodicy is now 
complete. We have only, in bringing the discussion 
to an end, to cast a last rapid glance back over the 
ground we have traversed, and to try to see as 
a whole the nature and significance of our subject. 
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Plotinus succeeds to two traditions or points of 
view (the naturalistic and mystic), which were left 
him, with years of accumulation and development 
between, by Plato. This is the key to a proper 
understanding of his treatment of his problem. 
On the one hand he inherits the Hellenic belief 
and joy in natural goods, a belief ever found in 
practice if not in theory, partially expressed in the 
ethics of Plato and Aristotle, and over-reaching itself 
and complicated with an ascetic morality in the 
metaphysical system of the Stoics. On the other 
hand, all the fruits of a mysticism and dualism 
latent in Plato and Aristotle, strong in certain 
cults of the popular religion, and ripened in 
the later Neo-Pythagorean and Neo-Platonic move- 
ment—the hatred of matter, the scorn of the world, 
the contempt of the body, the despair of reason, the 
yearning after the infinite and ineffable where alone 
the soul can find peace and its true beloved—these 
were all his. 

Thus we find him on the one hand combating 
the Epicurean mechanicalism and the Gnostic pessi- 
mism with a doctrine of the essential goodness of 
the world. To defend and prove his point he 
brings the whole Stoic panoply into play. The 
world is a perfect whole. To its perfection all 
things contribute after their kinds. Taken separately 
its parts may seem imperfect, but seen in relation to 
the totality of the system in which they are factors 
they are seen to have their place and justification. 
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What we call Evil is like the shadow in the picture, 
the villain in the play. Its presence enhances the 
perfection of the whole, acting as a foil and stimulus 
and occasion for the display of virtue, and as a 
contrast to the Good. And along with this utilization 
of the Stoic argument goes the almost Pyrrhonic 
contention that distinctions of better and worse are 
but superficial and relative, and that one thing has 
as much right to exist as another. 

At the same time we find Plotinus referring Evil 
to Matter, which, described in terms of Plato and 
Aristotle, as “not-being,” “ the other,” “potentiality,” 
etc., he sets in dualistic fashion over against the 
Good. Between these opposites he interpolates, as 
do Philo and Numenius, a hierarchy of stages—Mind 
and Soul and the Universe. God he conceives 
mystically as beyond all possible definitions and 
determinations, super - essential, super-existential, 
super-rational, super-everything. And the sovereign 
good of moral action he finds to consist in an ecstatic 
union of the soul with the godhead, to be attained 
only by a renunciation of the body and the world, 
and a meditative concentration of the soul within 
herself. 

An attempt to reconcile these two tendencies is 
made in the metaphysical theory of emanation. 
The universe overflows from the godhead as light 
shines forth from the sun, and lapses from one 
degree of fulness of being to another till it is spent 
in nothingness. In the light of such a theory of 
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creation, Plotinus thinks that we may be both 
naturalistic and mystic, monist and dualist, at the 
same time. We may hold that everything in the 
universe is perfect after its kind, and yet that one 
kind is not so perfect as another. Similarly while 
we grant its due measure of excellence to the uni- 
verse, and are to rejoice in its beauty and perfection, 
there are glories far brighter and forms of experience 
far more perfect than the glory and experience 
of this world. ‘To them we should seek to rise, 
finding in natural goods and beauties, in true 
Platonic fashion, merely the adumbrations of a 
transcendent perfection. Finally, as we have so 
lately seen that it needs no review, Plotinus finds in 
his theory of emanation a device for bringing his 
opposite principles together and for overcoming the 
dualism of Spirit and Matter. He shows how Matter 
may be involved in and created by the procession of 
Spirit from its source, and so ultimately related to 
the One without thereby involving the process in 
imperfection or making God the cause of Evil. 

The achievement of either of these ends we were 
forced to deny. By no device can the distinction 
between kinds of perfection be made interchangeable 
with degrees thereof; nor can any process of 
emanation by any logical necessity be made to 
involve a progressive diminution of its own content 
or to imply a final cessation of itself in not-being. 
The result is that everywhere throughout the 
Plotinian system the unhealed breach between the 
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two tendencies of thought confronts us. One seems 
always to be dealing, not with a single, but with 
two separate philosophies, between which Plotinus 
is continually vacillating with baffling and tireless 
celerity. Or, to change the figure, Plotinus’s philo- 
sophy is like a flask of oil and water in which 
the two liquids, though they cannot by nature mix, 
have been shaken into complete -inter-penetration. 
His method consists in merely continuing to shake 
them in such wise that there is never a drop of oil 
without a corresponding drop of water to wash it 
off, or a drop of water without a drop of se to keep 
one dry from it. 

Two fundamental fallacies arise from this double 
point of view. First, there is the confusion of 
degrees of imperfection with kinds of perfection ; 
the contention, that is, that perfection can be 
intrinsically more or less _ perfect. The conse- 
quences of this fallacy we have. had occasion to 
note again and again. There is scarcely a self- 
contradiction in the theodicy which is not referable 
to it. Secondly, there is the fatal analogy of the 
substance and its perfume, the fire and its heat, the 
sun and its light, upon which Plotinus relies to 
illustrate the relation of God to the world. As we 
have seen, it will not hold. To appeal to any of 
these similes in order to explain how. the world 
proceeds from God, is to imply precisely that. which 
they were designed to overcome, namely, a thoroughly 
dualistic theory of creation. 
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Our final judgment, then, upon the Plotinian 
theodicy must be that, ingenious and profound as 
is its argument, and eloquent and splendid as is its 
pleading, it has failed to establish its case. It 
has neither removed the “ doubts concerning universal 
providence” of the opening lines of the first chapter, 
nor refuted the theory of an evil Creator. It has 
shown rather that if Providence be regarded as 
universal, the Creator must of logical necessity be 
conceived as evil. For, once more, the divine will, 
if unopposed, and the divine power, if unlimited, are 
alone responsible for the evil in the world. If things 
have but a single source, in that source, and nowhere 
else, lies the explanation of their imperfection. By 
rejecting dualism and seeking to derive Matter from 
the One, Plotinus defeats his own purpose, and refers 
Evil to the One as its ground and cause. Like so 
many saints and sages who have dealt with our 
problem, he comes out by the same door wherein he 
went. His theodicy ends in the dilemma from which 
it started. Either God is not justified or Evil is not 
explained. 
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